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„„ 
|VIRGIL's ANEIS. 


BWI LLIAM WARBURTON, Lord Biſhop 
of GLOUCESTER. 


Taken from the ee Lejarios, Kc. Book II. Sect. 4. 


1 E purpoſe of this diſcourſe ; is to ſhew, that 
* /Eneas's adventure to the INFERNAL SHAD ES, 
is no other than a figurative deſcription of 
his INITIATION INTO THE MYSTERIES : and 


particularly a very exact one of the SPECTACLES | 
of the ELEUSINIAN. 

To underſtand the propriety of the author's 
purpoſe in the uſe of this fine epiſode, it will be 
proper to conſider the nature of the ENEIS. 

omer's two poems had each a plain and entire 
ſtory, to convey as perfect a moral: And in this 


he is 61 1 excellent. The Roman poet 


— 


— „„ „ 


2 A DISSE RATION 01! ite 


could make no improvements here: The Greek 


was complete and perfect; ſo that the patrons of 


Virgil, even Scaliger himſelf, are forced to ſeek for 


his fuperior advantages in his epiſodes, deſcriptions, 


miles, and in the chaſtity and correctneſs of his 
thoughts and diction : In the mean time, they have 
all overlooked the principal advantage he had over 
his great examplar. 

Virgil found the epic poem in the firſt rank of 


human compoſitions; but this was too narrow a 


foundation for his enlarged ambition: He was not 
content that ts ſubject thould be to inſtruct the 


World in MORALS, much leſs did he think of 
PHYSICS, though he was fond of natural enqui- 


ries, and Homer's allegories had opened a back- 
door to let in the philoſopher with the poet; but he 
-aſpired to make it a SYSTEM OF POLITiCSs, On 


this plan he wrote the Æneis; which is indeed as 


perfectly ſuch, in verſe, by EXAMPLE, as the Re- 
publics of Plato and Tully were in proſe, by pRE- 


CEPT, Thus he added a new province to epic 


pocſy. But though every one ſaw that Auguſtus | 
was ſhadowed in the perſon of /Eneas, yet it being 


| ſuppoſed that thoſe political inſtructions, which 


the poet deſigned for the ſervice of mankind, were 
for the ſole uſe of his maſter, they miſſed of the 
true nature of the poem. And in this ignorance, 
the ſucceeding epic writers, following a poem 
whoſe genius they did not underſtand, wrote worſe 


than if they had only taken Homer, and his ſimpler 


plan, for their direction. A great modern poet, 
and beſt judge of their merit, aſſures us of this 


fact; and what hath been ſaid will help us to ex- 


plain the reaſon of it: The epic poets, ſays this ad- 
mirable writer, have uſed the ſame practice (that of 
Virgil,of runningtwofa ables! into one ow generally car- 

| ried 


OO forth Bos of VIRGIL's Mners, 3 
"red it fo far as to ſuperinduce a multiplicity of fables, 
Aueſtroy the unity f action, and loſe their readers in an 


unreaſonable length of time % 5 
1 Such was the revolution Virgil brought about in 
this nobleſt region of poeſy; an improvement ſo 
great, that the trueſt poet had need of all the aſ- 
ſiſtance the ſublimeſt genius could lend him; no- 
thing leſs than the joint aid of the Iliad and Odyſles 
being able to furniſh out the execution of his great 
idea: For a item of politics delivered in the example 
pf a great prince, muſt ſhew him in every public 
occurrence of life. Hence Eneas was, of neceſſi- 
ty, to be found voyaging with Ulyſſes, and fighting 
with Achilles. N 

But if the improved nature of his ſubject com- 
pelled him to depart from that ſimplicity in the 
fable, which Ariſtotle, and his beſt interpreter, 
Boſſu, find ſo divine in Homer“; he gained con- 
ſiderable advantages by it in other circumſtances 
of the compoſition : Fe or now, thoſe ornaments. 
-and decorations, for whoſe infertton the critics 
could give no other reaſons than to raiſe the dignity 
of the poem, become ęſſential to the ſubject. Thus 
the choice of princes and heroes for his perſonages, 

which were, before, only uſed to grace the ſcene, 
now conſtitute the nature of the action : And 
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Preface to the Iliat of Homer. 
VNous ne trouverons point, dans la fable de IEneide, 
2 cette ſimplicitẽ qu'Ariſtote a trouve fi divine dans Homere, 
FTrfaité du poeme epique, l. i. c. 11. e 5 
nn © Le retour (ſays Baſſu) d'un homme en fa maiſon, & 


la querelle de peux autres, n'ayant'rien de grand en foi, de- 
— viennent des actions illuſtres & importantes, lorſque dans le 
f Þ choix des noms, le poete dit que c'ſt Ulyſſe qui retourne en 

Ithaque, & que c'eſt Achille & Agamemnon qui querellent, 
Elle goes on, —Mais il y a des actions qui d'elles moe 
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| 2 # DISSERTATION or th? 
i could make no improvements here: The Greek 
1 Was complete and perfect; fo that the patrons of 
Virgil, even Scaliger himſelf, are forced to ſeek for 
his ſuperior advantages in his epiſodes, deſcriptions, 
miles, and in the chaſtity and correctneſs of his 
[thoughts and diction : In the mean time, they have 
all overlooked the principal advantage he had over 
his great examplar. 5 
| Virgil found the epic poem in the firſt rank of 
human compoſitions; but this was too narrow a 
foundation for his enlarged ambition : He was not 
content that its ſubject ſhould be to inſtruct the 
world in MORALS, much leſs did he think of 
PHYSICS, though he was fond of natural enqui- 
flies, and Homer's allegories had opened a back- 
w--- door to let in the philoſopher with the poet; but he 
tl aſpired to make it a SYSTEM OF POLITiCs, On 
«his plan he wrote the /Encis ; which is indeed as 
perfectly ſuch, in verſe, by EXAMPLE, as the Re- 
| | publics of Plato and Tully were in proſe, by PRE“ 
| CEPT, Thus he added a new province to epic 
poeſy. But though every one ſaw that Auguſtus 
was ſhadowed in the perſon of /Eneas, yet it being 
ſuppoſed that thoſe political inſtructions, which 
the poet deſigned for the ſervice of mankind, were 
for the ſole uſe of his maſter, they miſled of the 
true nature of the poem. And in this ignorance, 
the ſucceeding epic writers, following a poem 
whoſe genius they did not underſtand, wrote worſe 
than if they had only taken Homer, and his ſimpler 
plan, for their direction. A great modern poet, 
and beſt judge of their merit, aſſures us of this 
fact; and what hath been faid will help us to ex- 
plain the reaſon of it: The epic poets, ſays this ad- 
mirable writer, have uſed the ſame practice (that of 
Virgil,ofrunaingtwotables into one) hun generally car- 
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'ried it fo far as to ſuperinduce 4 multiplicity of fables, 


deſtroy the unity f action, and loſe their readers in an 
unreaſonable length of time . 


Such was the revolution Virgil brought about 4 in 
this nobleſt region of poeſy; an improvement ſo 
great, that the trueſt poet had need of all the aſ- 
liſtance the ſublimeſt genius could lend him; no- 
thing leſs than the joint aid of the Iliad and Odyſſes 
being able to furniſh out the execution of his great 
idea: For a ſy/tem of politics delivered in the example 
of a great prince, muſt ſhew him in every public 


occurrence of life, Hence Æneas was, of neceſſi- 


ty, to be found voyaging with Ulyſſes, and fighting 
with Achilles. 
But if the improved nature of his ſubject com- 
pelled him to depart from that ſimplicity in the 
fable, which Ariſtotle, and his beſt interpreter, 
Boſſu, find ſo divine in Homer“; he gained con- 
ſiderable advantages by it in other circumſtances 
of the compoſition : For now, thoſe ornaments. 
and decorations, for whoſe inſertion the critics 
could give no other reaſons than to raiſe the dignity 
of the poem, become ęſſentiul to the ſubject. Thus 
the choice of princes and heroes for his perſonages, 
which were, before, only uſed to grace the ſcene, 
mow conſtitute the nature of the action ©: And 


the 
9 pr eface to the lte Homer, 


b Nous ne trouverons point, dans la fable de 1'Eneide, 
cette fimplicite qu'Ariſtote a trouvee fi divine dans Homere, 
Trait du poeme epique, J. i. c. 11. 


n Le retour (ſays Baſſu) d'un homme en fa maiſon, & 


s querelle de peux autres, n'ayant'rien de grand en foi, de- 


viennent des ations illuſtres & importantes, lorſque dans le 
choix des noms, le poete dit que c'ſt Ulyſſe qui retourne en 
Ithaque, & que c'eſt Achille & Agamenmon qui querellent. 


Ele goes on, — Mais il y a des actions qui d'elles mèmes 


2 (ant 


4 A DISSERTATION on the 
the machinery of the gods, and their intervention 
on every occaſion, which was to create the mar- 
vellous, becomes, in this improvement, an indif- 
penſible part of the poem. A divine interpoſition 
is in the very ſpirit of ancient legiſlation, where, 
we lee, the principal care of the lawgiver was to 
poſſeſs the people with the full belief of a pro- 
vidence. This is the true reaſon of ſo much ma- 
chinery in the ÆEneis; for which, modern critics 
accuſe the author's judgment, who, in a poem 
vritten in the refined and enlightened age of Rome, 
followed the marvellous of Homer ſo cloſely. 
But this key to the Eneis not only clears up a 
great many paſſages odnoxious to the critics, but 
adds an infinite beauty to a vaſt number of incidents 
throughout the whole poem : Of which, take the 
following inſtances : the one in religion, the other 
In civil policy, © DS | 
1. Eneas, in the e:ghth book, goes to the court of 
Evander, in order to engage him in a confederacy 
againſt the common enemy. He finds the king and 
his people bullied in the celebration of an annual 
ſacrifice. The purpole of the voyage is diſpatched 
in a few lines, and the whole epiſode is employed 
in a matter altogether foreign to it, that is to fay, 
the ſacrifice, the feaſt, and a long hiſtory of Her- 
cules's adventure with Cacus. But it is done with 
great art and propriety, and in order to introduce 


| ſont tres importantes, comme Þeflabliſſement, ou la ruine d'un 
 getat, ou d'une religion. Telle eſt donc Va&tion de I Fineide, 


. fi. e. 19. He ſaw here a remarkable difference in the ſub- 


_ jets: it is ſtrange this ſhonld not have led him to ſee that the 
 fE1eis is of a different ſpecies. | ee; 
Ce qui eſt bean dans Homere pourroit avoir ẽtẽ mal recu 
dans les ouvrages d'un potte du tems d'Auguſte. Idem ib. 
1. wi. c. 8. de Padmrable, © Wy | 
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ſpeech to Eneas. 


 foxth Bock of VIRGIL's Eneis 5 
into this political poem that famous inſtitute of Ci- 
cero in his Boot of Laws, deſigned to moderate the 
exceſs of labouring ſaperſtition, the ignotæ ceremo- 
niæ, as he calls them, which at that time ſo much 
abounded in Rome Diuos & eos, qui cœleſtes ſemper 
habiti, columto, & ollos, QUOs ENDO COELO ME- 
RITA VOCAVERINT, HERCULEM, Liberum, A. 
culapinm, Caftorem, Pollucem, Quirinum — Thus 


copied by Virgil in the beginning of Evander's 


« Rex Evandrus ait : Non hæc ſolemnia nobis, 
| Has ex more dapes, hanc tanti numinis aram, 
VANA SUPERSTITIO, veterumgue ignara lꝛorm, 
Inpoſuit. Sævis, hoſpes Trejane, periclis 
Servali facimus, MERITOSQUE nNovamus honores.-- 


A leſſon of great importance to the pagan lawgiver. 
This e ignara veterum deorum was, as we 
have ſhewn, a matter he took much care to rectify 
in the myſteries; not by deſtroying that ſpecies of 
idolatry, the worſhip of dead men, which was in- 
deed his own invention, but by ſhewing why they 
paid that worſhip ; namely for benefits done by thoſe 
deified heroes to the whole race of mankind. 
Quare agite, O Judenes ] tantarum in munere 
1 audum, 1 ES 
Cingite fronde comas, et pocula porgite dextris. 
The concluſion of Evander's ſpeech, 
© COMMUNEMQUE VOCATE DRUM, et date vina 
volentes, * 


as evidently alludes to that other inſtitute of Cicero, 
in the ſame book of laws. SEPARATIM nemo ha- 


beſſit Deos: neve novos neve advenas niſi publice adfeites 
PRIVATIM calunto. Of which he gives the reaton 
in his Comment, ſuoſgue Decs, aut niwvs aut alieni- 


3 | genas 


6 ADISSERTATION ow te 
genas coli, confuſionem habet religionum, & ignotas, 
ceremonias. 3j 

Nor ſhould we omit to obſerve a further beauty in 
this epiſode; and in imitation ſtill of Cicero; who, 


jn his book of Jaws hath taken the beſt of the Ro- 
man inſtitutes for the foundation of his ſyſtem, 


For the worſhip of Hercules, as introduced by 
Evander, and adminiſtred by the Potitii, on the 
altar called the ara maxima, was, as Dion. Hal. tells 


us, the oldeſt eftabliſhment in Rome; and con- 


tinued for many ages in high veneration. To this, 


the following lines allude. 


% Hanc ARAM lico ſlatuit, que MAXIMA ſemper 
Dicetur nobis, et erit que maxima ſemper. 
— Famque ſacerdotes, primuſque POLITIUS tbant, 

2. In the ninth book we have the fine epiſode of 


Niſus and Euryalus; which preſents us with many 
new graces, when conſidered (as it ought to be) as 


a repreſentation of one of the moſt famous and 


ſingular of the Grecian inſtitutions, CRETE, that 


ancient and celebrated ſchool of legiſlation, had a 


civil cuſtom, which the Spartans firſt, and after- 


wards. all the principal cities of Greece borrowed 
fiom them, for every man of diſtinguiſhed valour 
or wiſdom to adopt a favourite youth ; for whoſe 


education he was anſwerable, and whoſe manners 


he had the care of forming. Hence Niſus is ſaid 


10 be | 


c —ACERRIMUS ARMIS_ 
Hyrtacides; 8 


And Euryalus, 


„Cons Euryalus, quo PULCHRIOR alter 
Non fruit Ancadum, Trejana neque induit arma; 
Ora PUER prima ſignans INTONSA JUVENTA. 
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fixth Book of VIRGIVs Kurs. 7 
The lovers (as they were called) and their youths: 
always ſerved and fought together ;—ſo Virgil of 
theſe::-:--* | 

„ Firs amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant, 
Tum quoque communi portam ſlatione tenebant, 
The lovers uſed to make preſents to their favourite 


8s Niſus tells his friend: 

« Si TIBI, gue POSCO promiitunt (nam mihi ſacti 
Fama ſat et) Kc . 
The ſtates of Greece, where this inſtitution pre- 
vailed, reaped ſo many advantages in it, that they 
gave it the greateſt encouragement by their laws : 
fo that Cicero, in his book of a Republic, obſerved, 
i Opprobrio fuiſſe adoleſcentibus fi amotores non ha- 
berent. Virgil has been: equally intent to recom- 
mend it by all the charms of poetry and eloquence. 
The amiable character, the affecting circumſtance, 
the tenderneſs of diſtreſs, are all. inimitably 


— 


painted. „ 5 

The youth ſo educated were found to be the beſt: 
bulwark of their country, and moſt formidable to- 
the enemies of civil liberty. On which account 


the tyrants, wherever they prevailed, uſed all their 


arts to ſuppreſs an inſtitution ſo oppoſite to private 


2 Intereſt and ambition.. The annals of ancient: 


Greece afford many examples of the bravery of theſe. 
bands, who chearfully attempted the moſt ha- 


1 zardous adventures: So that Virgil did but follow 


hiſtory when he put theſe two friends on one of the 
moſt daring actions of the whole war; as old Aletes- 
—. VVV... 
HDi patrii, quorum ſemper ſub numine Troja eſt, . 
| Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, _ 
Cum talis animos juvenum, tam certa tuliſtis 


Bedtora,.. | | 
B 4. Plu- 


— —— — 
— — 
5 —— 5" PE 
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8 ADISSERTATIONante 
Plutarch, ſpeaking of the Thebans, in the fe of Pe- 
Jopidas, ſays, that“ Gorgias firſt enrolled the ſacred 


band, conſiſting of three hundred choſen men; 
and that this corps was ſaid to be compoſed of 


LOVERS and their FRIENDS. It is reported, ſays 


lie, that it continued unconquered till the battle of 


Chæronea; and when, after the action, Philip was 


{urveying the dead, and came to the very ſpot 
where theſe three hundred fell, who had charged 
in cloſe order ſo fatally on the Macedonian lances, 
and obſerved how they lay heaped upon one an- 
„ther, he was amazed; and being told, that this was 
e band of Lovers and their Friends, he burſt into 
tears, and faid, Accurſed be they who can ſuſpect that 
theſe men either didor ſuffered any thing difhone/t, But 


certainly (continues my author) this inſtitution of 
lovers did not ariſe in Thebes as the poets imagined, 


from the PASSION of Laius, but from the wisDoM 
of legillators 8 


poet would here repreſent, where he ſays, 
Nihus AMORE PIO pueri 


and where he makes Aſcanius call Euryatue, 
VENERANDE puer. 


The one dies in defence of the other; revenges his 


death; and then falls with him, like the lovers in 
the SACRED BAND: 


<< moriens animam abſtulit hofti. 
Tum ſuper exanimem ſeſe projectt AMICUM 
Confeſſus, placidaque ibi demum morte quievit. | 
Fortunati ambo, ſi quid mea carmina paſſat, 
Nulla dies unquam memori Vos eximet ævo. 


The poet promiſes them an eternal memory, not 


for their ſake, but for the ſake of the inſtitution, 


he would recommend under their ſtory. 


* Vol, ii. p. 218, 219. Broan: Edit, 


% 


Such was the friendſhip, our 
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Arth Book f VERGIL's EN EIS. 9 


Before I leave theſe previous circumſtances, per- 


mit me only to obſerve, that this was the /c 
ſpecies of the epic poem; our own countryman, 
Milton, having produced the third: For juſt as 


Virgil rivalled Homer, ſo Milton emulated both of 
them. He found Homer poſleſſed of the province 
of morality; Virgil of politics ; and nothing left for 
him, but that of religion. This he ſeized, as 
aſpiring to ſhare with them in the government of 
the poetic world : And, by means of the ſuperior 


dignity of his ſubject, hath gotten to the head of 
that triumvirate which took ſo many ages in form- 


ing. Theſe are the 7hree ſpecies of the epic poem; 
for its largeſt ſphere is human action, which can be 
conſidered but in a moral, a political, or religious 
view; and theſe the three great MAKERS; for 
each of their poems was {truck out at a heat, and 
came to perfection from its firſt eſſay. Here then 
the grand ſcene: was cloſed, and all farther im- 
provements of the epic at an end, es 
It being now underſtood, that the Anets is in 


the ſtyle of ancient legiſlation, it is hard to think 


io great a maſter in his art would overlook a poco 
TRINE, which, we have ſhewn, was the founda-- 
tion and ſupport of ancient politics; namely, that 
of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, Ac 


cordingly he hath given us a complete ſyſtem of it, 


in imitation of his models, Plato's vin of Erus, 
and Tully's dream of Scipio. Again, as the law- 
giver took care to ſupport. this doctrine by a very ex- 
traordinary inſtitution, and to commemorate it by 


'#FRITE, which had all the allurement of ſpectacle, . 
and afforded matter for the utmoſt embelliſhments. 


of poetry, we cannot but confeſs a defcription of 
ſuch a ſcene would add largely to the grace and ele- 
gance of his work; and mult conclude he. would 


— 


— 
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be invited to attempt it. Accordingly, we ſay, he 
hath done this likewiſe, in the allegorical deſcent 


of ZEneas into hell; which is no other than an 


enigmatical repreſentation. of his INITIATION 
INTO THE MYSTERIES. 


Virgil was to repreſent a perfect lawgiver, i in the 
perſon of Æneas; now initiation into the myſteries 
was what ſanktified his character and ennobled his 


Junction, _ 

Hence, . we find all the ancient heroes and law- 
givers were, in fact, initiated fo And it was no 
wonder the legiſlator ſhould endeavour, by his ex- 


ample, to give credit to an inſtitution of his own 


creating... | 
Another reaſon for the Hero's. initiation, was the 


important inſtructions he there received in matters 
of the higheſt moment concerning his office 5, | 
A third reaſon for his initiation, was the 1 
of ſeeking ſupport and inſpiration from the God 
who preſided in the my/teries *. 
A fourth reaſon for ÆEneas's initiation, was the eir⸗ 
cumſtance in which the poet has placed him, un- 
ſettled in his affairs, and anxious about his future. 


fortune. Now, amongſt the uſes of initiation, the 


advice and direction of the ORACLE was not the 
leaſt. And an oracular Eureau was fo neceſſary an 


appendix to ſome of the myſteries, as particularly 
the Samoathracian, that Plutarch, ſpeaking of Lyſan- 


der's initiation, expreſſes it by a word that ſignifies 


canſalting the oracle, EY Ss Te H, rede 
ulvos, & c. On this account, Jaſon, Orpheus, 
Hercules, Laſtar, and (as e ſays) TRI 


5  Homeri N Hymn, i in Cer. apud Pauſ. Corinth, 
s Diod. p. 224. See Div. Leg. B. 3. 8. 2. | 


Vee the Rhetor Sopeter, in his een Es CuThpelor, 
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nius ene were every one of them initiated into 
theſe myſteries. 
All this, the poet ſeems clearly to have intimated. 
in the ſpeech of Anchiſes to his ſon; 


— * Leetos juvenet, fortiſſima corda, 

Defer in Italiam. —Gens dura atque aſpera cult 
Debellanda tibi Latio eſt, Ditis tamen ante 
Infernas accede domos N 


Tum genus omne tuum, et quæ dentur meœnia diſces, 


A fifth reaſon was conforming to the old popu- 
Hr tradition, which ſaid, that ſeveral other herocs. 
of the Trojan times, ſuch asAgamemnon: andU] viles, 0 
had been initiated * 

A fixth, and principal. was, that AUGVUSTUs,.: 
who was ſhadowed in the perſon of AÆEncas, had 
been initiated into the ELEUsSINIAN myſteries |, 

While the: myſteries were confined to E eypts- 
1 their native country, and while the Grecian law-- 
givers went thither to be initiated as a kind of de- 
» liznation to their office, the ceremony would be 
naturally deſcribed in terms highly allegorical. 
This was in part owing to the genius of the Egyp- 
tian manners; in part, to the humour of travel- 
lers; but moſts of all to the policy of lawgivers; 
who, returning home, to civilize a barbarous - 
people by laws and arts, found it uſeful and neceſ-- 
jary (in order to ſupport their own characters, and 

to eſtabliſh the fundamental principle of a future 
ſtate) to repreſent that initiation, in which they 
ſaw the ſtate of departed mortals in machinery, as 


an actual deſcent into hell. This way of ſpeaking 


. En. V. ver. 729, & ſeg. 


*-Scholia Apollon. Rhod, Arg. . 1. ver. 96. 
Just. O. C. 93e.- | 
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12 J DISS ERTAT ION en the 
was uſed by Orpheus, Bacchus, and others; and 
continued even after the myſteries were introduced 


into Greece, as appears by the fables of Hercules, 
Caſtor and Pollux, and Theſeus's deſcent into hell. 
But the allegory was generally ſo circumſtanced as 
to diſcover the truth concealed under it. So Or- 


pheus is ſaid to get to hell by the 2 8275 of his 
--Harp:: -- - 


&« Threicia fretus cithara, 2 canoris : 
That is, in quality of lawgiver ; the harp being 


the known ſymbol of his laws, by which he huma- 
nized a rude and barbarous people. So again, in 


the lives of Hercules and Bacchus, we have the true 


hiſtory, and the fable founded on it, blended and 


recorded together. For we are told, that they 


were in fact initiated into the Eleuſinian myſteries; 


and that it was juſt before their deſcent into hell, 
as an aid and ſecurity in that deſperate under. 
taking n. Which, in plain ſpeech, was no more 
than that they could not ſafely fee the ſherus till 


| they had been initiated. The fame may be ſaid of 
what is told us of Theſeus's adventure. Near 


Eleuſis, there was a well called Callichorus; and, 
adjoining to that, a /forne, on which, as the tra- 
dition went, Ceres ſat down, ſad ink weary, on 
her coming to Eleuſis. Hence the ſtage. was named 
Aleguſins, the melancholy flone n. On which account 
it was deemed unlawful for the initiated to ſit 
thereon. For Ceres (ſays e wandering 


„ K TV's ae) Heoxats Te 9 Atiyucor, 4417. 
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.Y ſixth Bok of VIRGIVL's EN EIS. 13 
about in ſearch of her daughter Proſerpine, when ſhe 
came to Eleuſis, grew weary, and ſat down melan- 
2 choly on the ſideof a well, Sa that, ia this very day, it 
is unlawful for the initiated to fit doton there, leſt they 
d who are now become perfect, ſhould ſeem to imitate her 
in her deſolate condition ®, Now let us ſee what they 
tell us concerning Theſeus's deſcent into hell. There 
is alſo a flone (ſays the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes) 
called by the Athenians, Agelaſtus ; on which, they. 
| ſay, Theſeus ſat. when he was meditating his deſcent 

into hell. Hence the flone had its name. Or perhaps 
> becauſe Ceres ſat there weeping when ſhe fought Proſer- 
pine v. All this ſeems plainly to intimate, that 
the deſcentof Theſeus was his entrance into the Eleu- 


ĩõĩ?[kẽ ² ð ̃̃ ̃̃ en en es ET 
E — REIEO 


as Clemens Prot rep. 


Þ Schol. Equit. Ariflopb, 1, 782. 
I dee Div. Leg. of 


3 fmian myſteries ; which entrance (as we ſhall ſee 
3 hereafter) was a fraudulent intruſion. 
b Both Euripides and Ariſtophanes ſeem to con- 
firm our interpretation of theſe deſcents into hell. 
Euripides, in his Hercules furens, brings the hero, 
juſt come from hell to ſuccour his family, and de- 
ſtroy the tyrant Lycus. Juno in revenge proſe- 
2 cutes him with the furies ; and he, in his. tranſ- 
ports, kills his wife and children, whom he mi- 
ſtaxkes for his enemies. When he comes to him- 
x ſelf, he is comforted by his friend Theſeus; who 
3 vVould excuſe his exceſſes hy the criminal examples 
0 of the gods: A conſideration, which 1 greatly en- 
it 4 couraged the people in their irregularities; and 
„„ Vas therefore obviated in the myſteries, by the de- 
S8 tection of the vulgar errors of polytheiſm. Now 
Euripides ſeems plainly enough to have told us 
10 what he thought of the fabulous deſcents into hell, 
70 i . | 


out by 
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by making Hercules reply like one juſt come front 
the celebration of the myſteries, and entruſted _ 
with the aToppnla. The examples, ſays he, which- 
you bring of the gods, are nothing to the purpoſe. I 
cannot think them guilty of the crimes imputed to them. 


I cannot apprehend how one god can be the ſovereign 0 


another god. — A god who is truly fo, ſtands in need of 


uo one. Neject we then theſe idle fables, which the 
poets teach concerning them. A ſecret, which The- 
ſeus, (whoſe entrance into the myſteries was only 


a fraudulent intruſion) we. muſt. ſuppoſe, had not. 
yet learnt. The comic poet, in his frogs, tells us 


plainly what he too underſtood of the ancient He- 
ro's deſcent into hell, by the equipage, which he 
gives to Bacchus, when he brings him in, enquir- 


ing the way of Hercules. It was the cuſtom, at 


the celebration of the Eleuſinian myſteries, as we 
are told by the ſcholiaſt on the place, to have what 
was wanted in thoſe rites, carried upon aſſes. 
Hence the proverb, Alus pertat myfteria ; Accord- 
ingly the poet introduces Bacchus, followed by his 
buffoon ſervant Xanthius bearing a bundle in like 
manner; and riding on an aſs... And leſt the mean- 
ing of this ſhould be miftaken, Xanthius, on Her- 
cules! s telling Bacchus that the inhabitants of Ely- 
ſium were the initiated, puts in, and ſays, And 1 
am the aſs carrying myſteries. This was ſo broad a 
hint, that it ſeems to have awakened the old ſcho- 
liaſt; who, when he comes to that place, where 
the chorus of the initiated appear, tells. us, we are 


not to underſtand this ſcene as really lying in the : 


ILbhyſian fields, but in the © ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 


rg HUT 


Here then, as was the caſe in many other of the f 
ancient fables, the pompouſnels of the expretſion ; 


810 V. 3 57˙ 


betrayed 


ſerth Boot ef VIRGIL's EN EIS. 15; 
betrayed willing poſterity into the marvellous. But 
why need we wonder at this in the genius of more 
ancient times, which delighted to tell the com- 
moneſt things in a highly figurative manner, when 
a writer of fo late an age as Apuletus, either in imi- 
tation of antiquity, or perhaps in compliance to 
the received phraſeology of the my/teries, deſcribes. 
his initiation in the ſame manner: Acceſſi confinium 
mortis; & calcato Proſerpinæ limine, per omnia vectus 
elementa remeavi : notte media vidi ſolem candido coruſ- 
cantem lumi ne, Deos inferos Deos ſuperos. Acceſſi 
coram, & adoravi de Prexi mo. AÆneas could not 
= have deſcribed his night's journey to his com- 
* panions, after he had been let out of the ivory. 
gate, in properer terms, had it been indeed to be 


” * * . - k uf 
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. _® underſtood as a journey into hell. 

Thus we ſee, Virgil was obliged to have his 
— hero initiated; and that he had the authority of 
fabulous antiquity to call this initiation a deſcent 
into hell. And ſurely he made uſe of his advan- 
5 tages with great judgment; for ſuch. a fiction ani- 
e mates the relation, which, delivered out of alle- 
bib gory, had been too cold and flat for epic poetry. 

r- We ſee, from the hero's urging the example of 


- thoſe heroes and lawgivers, who had been initiated 
before him, thathis requeſt was only for an initiation © 2 


a Si potuit manis arceſſere conjugis 9 

o- = Threiaa fretus cithara fidibujque canoris : 

ere Si fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit, © 

are Mique reditque viam toties ; quid Fheſea magnum, 
theo Quid memorem Alciden ? & mi genus ab Jove : 
£8. i fummo. 


| | It is to be obſerved, that Theſeus is the only one of | 
theſe ancient heroes not recorded 1 in hiſtory to have 
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| the Auguſtan age to exerciſe themſelves on the ſub- 
| ſend to Chilius, a poet of eminence*', an account 


writing”. Thus it appears that both the ancient 


according to the profound learning of the Egyp- 
tian theology”. And we haveſhewn * that the doc- 
trines taught in the my/feries, were invented by 
general deſign, I would not be ſuppoſed to think 


cumſtances are borrowed from Homer; and ſeve- 
ral of the philoſophic notions from Plato: Some 


HAT PIA. Lib. I. Ep. 9. ad Articum. 
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been initiated, though we have ſhewn that his de- 


ſcent into hell was, like that of the reſt, only TE 
participation of the myſteries. The reaſon is, his 


entrance was a violent intruſion. 


Had an old poem, under the name of Orpheus, 
intitled, a deſcent into hell, been now extant, it 


would, perhaps, have ſhewn us that no more was 
meant than Orpheus's initiation ; and that the idea 


of this ſixth book was taken from thence. 
But further, it was cuſtomary for the poets of 


ject of the myſteries, as appears from Cicero, who 
defires Atticus, then at Athens, and initiated, to 


of the Eleufinian myſteries ; in order, as it would 
ſeem, to inſert into ſome poem he was then 


and modern poets afforded Virgil a pattern for this 
famous epiſode. 


Even Servius ſaw thus far into Virgil's deſign, 
as to ſay, that many things were here delivered 


that people. But though I ſay this was the poet's 


he followed no other guides. Several of the cir- 


of which will be taken notice of in their place. 


M See Lib. I. Ep. 16. ad Atticum. 8 
u Chilius te rogat & ego ejus rogatu Arno ima | 


v Multa per altam ſcientiam theologicorum 1 
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The great manager in this affair, is the SIBYL 


and, as a virgin, ſhe ſuſtains two principal and 


diſtin& parts: that of the inſpired prices, to pro- 
nounce the ORACLE, (whoſe relation to the my/- 
teries is ſpoken of above) and that of the h:ero- 
phant to conduct the initiated thro' the whole cele- 
bration. Her firſt part begins, EL] 
c Ventum erat ad limen, cum virgo, poſcere fata 
Tempus ait. Deus, ecce, Deus 
And ends, 
It primum ceſſit furor, et rabida ora guierunt. 
Her ſecond part begins at, . 
AI ate ſanguine divum, 
» Tres Anchiſiade — | 
and continues through the whole book. For, as we 
have obſerved, the initiated had a guide or con- 
ductor, called *Izpogarlnr, Murafoyds, Iseo, in- 
differently of either ſex , who was to inſtruct him 
in. the preparatory ceremonies, and lead him 
through, and explain to him all the ſhews and ve; 
preſentations of the myſteries. Hence Virgil calls 
her, magna ſacerdos, and docta comes, words of equi- 
valent ſignification: And this, becauſe the.myſte- 
ries of Ceres were always celebrated in Rome by 
female prieſts *. And as the female myſtagogue, 
as well as male, was devoted to a fingle life *, ſo 
was the Cumæan ſibyl, whom he calls ca/ta ſibylla. 


Y Tas tees Ai nel ese] Miniooas Exdauy 0 
aoriijai. Schol. Eurip. Hippols Medlgeasg xveios rds 
Tis Anpnlp@ tepdas ono. Schol. Pind. Pythion.. 
So the latyriſt, — ; | 
FPaucæ adeo Cereris atttas contingere digne. x 

| Uv. Sat. 6. 

* Hieron. ad Geron, de Monogamia. Schal, . Oedip. 

Col. v. 674. | | . 


2 | Another 
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Another reaſon why a prieſteſs is given to conducł 


PFroſerpine; though ſhe was alſo called the prieſteſs 


4 


fair. And the name of the prieſteſs in the Eleuſi- 


niſters or hierophants of the ſubterraneous goddeſs, 
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Him is, becauſe Proſerpine preſides in this whole aſ- 
nian myſteries ſhews that ſhe properly belonged to. 4 


of Ceres... © The ancients, ſays Porphyrius, called ; 
the prieſteſſes of Ceres Miaiooaz, as being the mi- 
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and Proſerpine herſelf Mias]ofns *.” And Eneas 
addreſſes her in the language of the aſpirant,. to the 
tierophant : 3 
©« Potes namgue omnia e nec te 3 
N. la lucis Hecate prefecit Avernis. 3 
And ſhe anſwers much in the 3 of thoſe | ; 
zacred miniſters, _ | 2 


we are told by Strabo, was an inſeparable circums. |} 


8 e 


E Brod fi tantus amor, Conia 

et INSANO juvat indulgere labort 3. 
Ateipe quae peragenda prius. 1 

For inſanus is the ſame as eyfso tas ixòs, ad this as 


ſtance of the my ſteries e. 7 
The firſt inſtruction the prieſteſs gives ZEneas, |! 
3s to ſearch for the golden bough, ſacred to Pro- 
ſerpine, 1 


« Aureus & folits & lento vimine. ramus,. 

Junoni infernæ ſacer. 55 5 3 
1 can make nothing of this circumſtance. |: 
He ſuppoſes it might poſſib bly allude to a tree in the |: 
middle of the ſacred grove of Diana's temple in 
Greece: where, if a fugitive came for ſanctuary, | 
and could get off a branch from the tree, which | 
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was carefully guarded by the prieſts, he was to. 
contend in . combat with one of them; and 
if he overcame, was to take his place. Though 
nothing can more foreign to the matter in queſtion 
than this rambling account, yet the Abbe Banier 
is content to follow it *, for want of a better. But 
the truth is, under this branch is concealed the 
wreath 0 of myrtle, with which the initiated were x 
crowned at the celebration of the myſteries :. For, 
1. The golden bough is ſaid to be ſacred to Proſer- 
pine, and ſo we are told was the myrtle : Proſer- 
pine only is mentioned all the way; partly becauſe 
2 the initiation 1s deſcribed as an actual deſcent into. 
hell; but principally becauſe, when the rites of 
the myſteries were perſormed, Ceres and Proſer- 
pine were equally invoked; but when the Perus. 
were repreſented, Proſerpine alone preſided: Now, 
this book is a repreſentation of the ſhews of the 
myſteries. 2. The quality of this golden bough,. 
with its lento vimine, admirably deſcribes the ten- 
der branches of myrtle. 3. The doves of Venus 
are made to direct ÆEneas to the tree: 


% Jum maximus heros 
Maternas agnoſcit aves. 


They fly to it, and delight to reſt upon it, as their 
miſtreſs's favourite tree. 


« Sedibus optatis gemina ſuper arbore unt. 


For the myrtle, as is known to every one, was 
conſecrated to Venus. But there is a greater pro- 
priety and Py * in this onion than — at 


dee dees 


1 © Explicat Hiftor. der Fables, Vol. II. p. 135, Ed. 171 18. 
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Art f ght. For not only the myrtle was dedicated 


to Prins as well as Venus, but the doves like- 


wiſe, as Porphyry, informs us . But the reader 


may aſk, why is this myrtle branch repreſented to 
be of gold! ? Not merely for the ſake of the mar- 
"ils. he may be aſſured. A golden bough was, 
literally, part of the ſacred equipage in the ſhews 


of the myſteries. For, the branch which was 


ſometimes wreathed into a crown, and worn on 
the head, was at other times carried in the hand. 
| Clemens Alexandrinus tells us * from Dionyſus 3 
Thrax the grammarian, that it was an Egyptian 
_ cuſtom to hold a branch in the act of adoration,  : 


And of what kind theſe branches were, Apuleius I 


tells us in his deſcription of a proceſſion of the 
initiated in the myſteries of Iſis. [bat tertins, 
attollens PALMAM AURO SUBTILITER FOLIATAM, 
nec non Mercurialem etiam CADpuc Uu.“ The 


golden branch then and the Caduccus were related. 
And accordingly Virgil makes the former do tile 
uſual office of the latter, in affording a free paſſage 
into the regions of the dead. Again, Apuleius, 


deſcribing. the fifth perſon in the proceſſion, ſays: 


Quintus auream vannum AUREIS congeſiam Ra- 


Mors i,” So that a golden bough, we ſee, was an 3 
Important implement, and of very complicated i in⸗ 


tention in the ſhews of the my/lerzes. I 
ZEncas having now poſſeſſed himſelf of the golden 5 


bough, a paſſport as neceſſary to his deſeent, + as 2 
myrtle crown to initiation, : 


© Sed non ante datur teliuris operta ſubire, 
Auricomos quam Fre decerpſerit arbore * 


— "Þ Porph. de Abt. I. iv. $16, 
n Strom. l. v. p. 686. | 
„ Metam. l. xi. p. 38 3. 
# Metam. |, Xl. P. 383. 
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arries it into the ſibyl's grot : 

Et vatis portat ſub tecta ſuylle. 

4 And this was to deſign the initiation into the leſſer 


—_— For Dion Chryſoſtom * tells us, it was 


performed e i wixps, in a little narrow 


chapel, ſuch a one as we muſt ſuppoſe the ſibyl's 
grot to be. The initiated into theſe rites were 
called Mosa. 


He is then led to the opening of the deſcent : 
« Fpelunca alta fuit, vaſtoque immanis hiatu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumgue teneb TIS. 

And his reception is thus deſcribed : 


<« Sub pedibus mugire ſolum & juga cœpta moveri 


 Syplvarum; v Th canes ululare por umbram, 


Aduentante 2a. 


1 How ſimilar is all this to the fine deſcription of the 
poet Clandian, where profeſſedly, and without diſ- 


. 2 he pears of the tremendous entry into 8 


, 
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3 He Rapin Projerp. fb initio, 


pos rites. 
„Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra movert 


 Sedibus, & claram diſpergere fulmina lucems 
Adventum tęſtata Dei. Ja magnus ab imis. 

Auditur fremitus terris, templumque remugit 
Cecropium ; ſanctaſque faces attollit ELEUSIN 3 
Anguis Triptolemi fridunt, & ſquamea curvis - 
Calla Jevant attrita jugis | 


Ecce from ternas Hecate c variata Aura 
Exoritur . 


Both theſe deſeriptions agree exactiy with the re; 
Jations of the ancient Greek writers on this ſubject. 
Di ion Chryſoſtom, ſpeaking « of initiation into the 


x Orat. 12. 


myſteries, 


tude of voices; where darkneſs and light alter- 
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myſteries, give us this general idea of it: © Juſt ſo A 
it is as when one leads a Greek or Barbarian to be 
initiated in a certain myſtic dome, excelling in 
beauty and magnificence ; where he ſees many my- 
ſtic ſights. and hears in the ſame manner a multi- 


nately affect his ſenſes ; and a thouſand other un- 3 
common things preſent themſelves before him ®,” 

The wi/eque canes ululare per umbram, is fully 
explained by Pletho in his Scholia to the magic ora- 
cles of Zoroafter : It is the cuſtom in the cele- 
bration of the myſteries, to preſent before many of 
the initiated, phantaſms of a canine figure, and 


other monitrous ſhapes and appearances,” = 
The poet next relates the fanatic agitation of the | * 
myſtagogue, on this occaſio n f 
% Precul, O procul eſde, prophani 4 
— Piracul, O procul ęſte, prophani, 7 
Conclamat vates, totoque abjiſtite luco. . 


—T antum effata, furens aniro ſe mmi ſit aperto. 4 
80 again, Claudian, when he counterfeits in his“ 

_ own perſon, the raptures and aſtoniſhment of the 
znitiated, and throws himſelf, as it were, like the 
ſibyl, into the middle of the ſcene. 


—— * Greſfſus removete, profani, 
Jam furor humanos de naſtro pectore ſenſus 
Expulit.— . . 
The PROCUL © PROCUL ESTE PROFANI of 
the ſibyl, is a literal tranſlation of the formula uſed 
by the myſtagogue, at the opening of the myſteries : 
EA, EKAE EETE, BEBHAOIL. s 
But now the poet intending to accompany his 
hero through all the myſterious rites of his initia- 
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2 rin, as conſcious of the imputed impiety, in 
Fbringing them out to open day, ſtops ſhort in his 
narration, and breaks out into this ſolemn apology: 


6c © Du, quibus imperium 974 animarumn, umbreque 
ſilentes; 


Et Chaos & Phlegethon loca noe filentia late, 
Sit mihi fas audita logut : * fit numme veſtro 
Pandere res aita terra & caligine merſas 


(Chad. who (as we have obſer rved) profeſſes 
open! y to treat of the Eleuſinian myſteries at atime 


: when they were in little veneration, yet, in com- 


lance to old cuſtom, excuſes his undertaking 4 in 
Fhe ſame manner : 


1 " Diz, quibus in numerum, . 

4 Jos min ſacrarum penetralia N rerum, 
Et veſtri ſecreta poli, qua lampade Ditem 

3 Flexit Amor, quo ducta ferox Proſerpina rapiu 
Peaſedit dotale Chaos; quantaſque per oras 

3 Solhicita genetrix erraverit anxia curſu, _ 
Unde date popults leges, &, glande relila, 
len inventis Dodonia queren ariſtis. u 


% # % F —_ 


| ad the revealing the myſteries been as pehal at 
Rome, as it was in Greece, Virgil had never ven- 


ſteemed 1 impious e, and what i 18 8 it was in- 
amous. 


n De Raptu Proſerpine, 1. 1. ſub init. 
* —Athenis initiatus I Auguſus] cum poſtea Rome pro tri- 


 {Wunali de privilegio ſacerdotum Atticæ Cereris cognoſceret, 
 quzedam ſecretiora proponerentur, dimiſio concilio & coro- 


circumſtantium, lolus 2udiit As os Suclon. I, 11. | 
Hav, *. Cc. 93» 1 5 


— V. erabo, 


tured on this part of his poem. But yet it was 


zourney : 


company made up of every condition of life, are 
voyaging together to the other world, Mycillus 
breaks out, and ſays: Bleſs us! how dark it is? 
where is the fait Megillus? who can tell, in this 
ſituation, whether Simmiche or Phryna be the 
| handſomer ? every thing is alike, and of the ſame | 
colour; there is no room for rivalling of beauties. Þ 


2 garb, as his majeſty's purple. They are, indeed, 
both vaniſhed, and retired together under the ſame |! 
cover. But my friend, the cynic, where are you | | 
- wee me your hand: You are initiated in the Eleu- 
11 


this very like the blind march they make there ® CY. 
' Q ! extremely: And ſee, here comes one of the furies, 
5 7 Igueſs by her equipage, her torch, and her terribu Þ 
)—ͤ 88 
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“ Ya, qui Cereris ſacrum | 
Fulgarit arcane, ſub iiſdem; 
Sit trabibus, fragilemgue mecum 
Solvat phaſclum—— HoR. | 
He therefore does it covertly, and makes this apo 
logy to thoſe who ſaw into his meaning. 2 


he hero and his guide now enter on thei: id 
Ibant obſcuri ſola ſub nocte per umbras : 
Perque domes ditts vacuas, & inania regna. 
Duale per incertam lunam ſub luce maligna 
Eſt iter in ſylvis : ubi cœlum condidit umbra I 
Jufiter, & rebus nox abſtulit atra colorem. 1 
This deſcription will receive much light from 
paſſage in Lucian's dialogue of the tyrant. As a 


My old cloak, which but now preſented to your | 
eyes ſo irregular a figure, is become as honourable |: 


nian myſteries. Tell me now, do you not think 


— 


Luciani Cataplus, 3 
3 The 
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The fibyl, on their approach to the mouth of 
the cav. , had bid Aineas call up ail his courage, as 
being en w to undergo the ſev ereſt trials, 


ce Tuque invade viam, vaginaque eripe ferrums? 
Nunc animis opus, Ainea, nunc pectore firms, 


Theſe trials were of two ſorts : the encountrins 
real labours and diff culties; and the being expoſed 
to imaginary and falſe terrors. This latter was 
Fg ſubmitted to by all the initiated in general: The 
other was reſerved for chiefs and leaders. On 
which account, Virgil deſcribes them both in their 
order, as they were both to be undergone * his 
15 hero. The firſt in theſe words: 
Miflibulum ante ipſtem, primiſque in faucibus arcs 
Tucus & ultrices paſuere cubilia cure : 
 APallenteſque hab; tant merbi, tri ifliſque ſenectus : 
= Et metus, et male-ſuada fames, et turpis egeſtas 3 'Y 
TT Terribiles viſu forme ; Lethumgque, laboſque : 
Tum conſanguinens Jethi ſopor, et mala mentis 
I Gaudia, mort ferumgue adverſs in lime bellum, 
Ferreique Enmenidum thalam, et di iferrdia demens 
Vi Perewm crinem dittis imnexa cruentis. » 


To underſtand the force of this deſcription, it will 
be neceſſary to tranſcribe the account the ancients 
have left us of the probationary trials in the 29 

te ies of MyxTHRASH; whoſe participation was more 
particularly aſpired to by chiefs and leaders of 
Harmies; whence theſe initiated were commonly 
Wcalled the SoLDIERS OF MiTHRAs 4, © Noone 
$ lays Nonnus) could be initiated into theſe myſte- 


ply Aries {of Mithras] till he had paſſed gradually 


IE. ubeſcite, Reman commilitones us, jam non ab 5% j Ju- 
I candi, Jed ao 3 MITEHRÆ MILITE : gui cam iniliatur 
Fr. pclæo, &c. ertul. de Coron. Mil. 


,, 11 a 
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through the probationary labours, Tby which i 


he was to acquire a Certain -apathe and ſanc- 
tity.] There were eighty degrees of theſe la- 
WY from leſs to greater. And when the aſpi- 
rant has gone through them all, he is initiated,” 
Theſe labours are,—to paſs through fire; to en- 
dure cold, hunger, and thirſt; to undergo much 
journeyings; and, in a word, every toil of this 


nature“. 2 


The ſecond ſort of trial were the iniaginary ter- 
vors of the myſteries ; and theſe Virgil deſcribes 
next. And to diſtingniſh them from the real la- 
bours preceding, he ſeparates the two accounts by 
that fine circumſtance of the free 9 dreams, which 
introduces the latter, 


© In medio ramos ; annoſaque brachia pandit 
Ulmus opaca, ingens : quam ſedem ſomnia vulgo 
Vena tenere frrunt, foliiſque ſub omnibus herent. 
Hultague præterea variarum monſira ferarum, 
Centauri in foribus flabulant, ſcyllægue biformes, 
Et centum geminus Briareus, et bellua lernæ; 
 Hlorrendum ſtridens, flammiſque armata chimæræ : 
Gorgoncs, Harpyeque et forma tricorporis umbræ. 


Theſe terribiles viſu forme, are the ſame which 


Plethocalls NNO T Hope? @47 1.474, a8 ſeen 
n the entrance of the myſteries; and which Celſus 
tells us were likewiſe preſented in the Bacchie 


lites s. "Theſe are ſaid to be veſiibulum ante ipſum - 


and Themiltias informs us, that the veſtibule was 
the place of all the my ſtic terrors, 7& TernVAdze. 


7 1. 


r Ha in freundan 8  Stoleteulicam, | | : 
| i 
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And 
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And now we ſoon find the hero in a fright. 


Cerripit hic ſubité trepidus formidine ferrum 
Aneas, ſtrictamque aciem vententibus ert. 


2 With theſe affections the ancients repreſent the ini- 
> vated as poſſeſſed on his firſt entrance into theſe 
holy rites Entering now into the myſtic dome 
( (gays Themiſtius) he is filled with terror and 
amazement. He is ſeized with ſolicitude, and a 
1 total perplexity: He is unable to move a ſtep ſor- 
ward, and is at a loſs to find the entrance to that 
road which is to lead him to the place he aſpires to. 
Till the prophet {the VAT ES] or conductor laying 
open the veſtibule of the temple, &c *,” To the 
ſame purpoſe, Prochus: * As in the moſt holy 
| myſteries (ſays he) before the ſcene of the myſtic 
viſions, there is a horror infuſed over the minds of 
the initiated, ſo, Sc..“ 
= The adventurers come now to the waa « Coey- 
e FEneas is ſurprized at the crowd of ghoſts, 
: that hover round it, and appear impatient for a_ 
paflage. His guide tells him they are thoſe who 
have not had the rites of ſepulture performed to 
their manes ; and fo are doomed to wander up and 
1 | | down fora kundred years, before they can be Per- 
: 7 mitted to croſs the river : 
— © Tnops inhumatagque turba oft : 
Nec ripas datur horrendas, nec rauca fuenta 
33 Prius, quam ſedibus ofſa quierunt. 
Centum errant annos, volitantque hetlitoraciroum, 
Tum demum admiſſi lagna exoptata reviſunt. 


21 We are not to think this old notion took its riſe 
from the vulgar ſuperſtition. It was one of the 


\ / 
We Z t Orat. in Pairewr. 
d In plat. Theol, I. Ui, c. 18. 
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wiſeſt contrivances of ancient politics; and came 
originally from Egypt, the fountain-head of legiſ- 
lation. Thoſe profound maſters of wiſdom, in 
projecting for the common good, found nothing 
would more contribute to the ſafety of their fello ow 
Citizens than the public and ſolemn interment of 
the dead; as, without this proviſton, private mur- 
ders might be eaſily and ſecurely committed. They 
therefore introduced the cuſtom of pompous funere al 
rites. And, as Herodotus and Diodorus tell us. 
were of all people the moſt circumitantially cere- 
monious in the obſervance of them. To ſecure 
theſe by the force of religion, as well as civil cu- 
_ Nom, they taught that the deceaſed could not retire 
to a place of reſt, till theſe rites were performed. 
The notion ſpread ſo wide, and fixed its roots fo 
deep, that the ſubſtance of the ſuperſtition remains. 
even to this day, in molt civilized countrics. By 
: fo effectual a method did the legiſlature gain its end 
the ſecurity of the citizen. There is a Circumſtance 
in claſſical antiquity, which will ſufficiently inform 
us of how great moment theſe rites were eſteemed. 
HouER, SorHOCLEsS, and EURIPIDEs, are con- 
ſeſſed to be the greateſt maſters of their art, and to 
have given us the beſt models of it. Yet, in the 
judgment of modern critics, the funeral .rites for 
Patroclus in the Iliad, and for Ajax and Polynic es 
in the Ajax, and the 8 are a vicious con- 
tinuation of the ſtory, which violates the unity of 
the action. But they did not conſider, that funeral 
rites were ancicntly deemed an inſeparable part cf 
the hero's ſtory : And therefore thoſe great maſter; 
of deſign IH not underſtand the action to be com- 
pleat, til that important circumſtance was ad- 
juſted . 
dgee Herod. I. ii. e, 136. | : 
5 . But 
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But the Egyptian ſage found afterwards another 
uʒſe in this opinion; and by artfally turning it to a 
puniſhment on inſolvent, debtors, ſtrengthencd 
public credit, to the great advantage of commerce, 
and, conſequently, of civil community. For, 
inſtead of that general cuſtom of modern Barba- 
rians to bury intolvents alive, this polite and hu- 
mane people had a law of greater efficacy, which 
denied burial to them when dead. And here the 
learned Marſham ſeems to be miſtaken, when he 
ſuppoſes, that the Grecian opinion. of the wan- 
dering of unburied ghoſts aroſe from this inte 
diction of ſepulchral rites . On the c contrary-- 
appears, that the law was founde d on the . 
originally Egyptian, and not the opinion on the 


4 law ; for the law had no other ſanction than the 
1 dpinion. 1 


Ina word, had not our poet conccived it 2 mate 
ter of much importance, he had | hard! 17 divelt 10 


long upon it, or ee again to it, or laid fo 


much ſtreſs on it, or made his hero fo attentively 
ceonſider it: 


( Conflitit Anthiſa ſatus, & wage preſs 3 
” MouLTaA puTANSs 


But having added S9rtemque animo miſeratus ini 
quam; and Servius commented, ſniqua enim ſors 
e puniri propter alterius negligentiam : nec enim ques. 
F culpa ſua caret ſepulchrs ; Mr. Bayle cries out, hat 

l ijuſtice is this ! was it the fault of theſe fouls that their 
NY bodies were not interred : ? But neither of them knows 


— *Canon Chronicus, Seculum It. §. 3. 

Ver. 373, & leq. 

8 | _ *Quelle injuſtice ! etoit ce la fate de ces ames que leurs 
corps n'euſſent pas été enterres. Reſponſe AX 8 8 d'un 
7 Provincial, 3 3.8. 22 

Th, [+ , 
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ing the origin of this opinion, nor ſeeing its uſe, 


the latter aſcribes that to the blindneſs of religion, 


which was the iflue of wiſe policy. Virgil, by his 
ers intqua, means no more than that in this, as 
well as in ſeveral other civil inſtitutions, a public 
benefit was often a private injury. 5 

he next thing obſervable is the ferry-man, 
Charon; and he, the learned well know, was a 
fubſtantial Egyptian; and, as an ingenious writer 
fays, fairly exi/ting in this world *, he caſe was | 
plainly thus : The Egyptians, like the reft of | 
mankind, in their deſcriptions of the other world, | 


uſed to copy from ſomething they were well ac- 
 Guainted with in this, In their funeral rites, which, 


as we obſerved, was a matter of greater moment 
with them than with any other people, they uſed 


to carry their dead over the Nile, and through the 


marſh of Acheruſia, and there put them into ſub- | 
2rraneous caverns ;z the ferry-man employed in 
this buſineſs being, in their language, called 
Charon., Now in their myſteries, the deſcription 


of the paſſage into the other world was borrowed, 


ad was natural, from the circumſtances of their fu- 
neral rites, And it might be eaſily proved, if there 
were occaſion, that they themſelves transferred 


| theſe realities into the MYOOS, and not the 


Greeks, as later writers generally imagine. 
Charon is appeaſed at the fight of the golden 
bough, _ : - 


— Ille admirans venerabile donum 
Fatalis Virgæ, LONGO POST TEMPORE vim. 


Rut it is repreſented as the paſſport of all the an- 
cient heroes who had deſcended into hell; how 
then could it be ſaid to be longa pot tempore 


Blackwell, in his life of Homer, 


viſun, 
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viſum, Eneas being ſo near the times of thoſe 


heroes? To explain this we muſt have in mind 
what hath been ſaid above of a perfect lawgiver' Ih 
being held out in Aneas, and of Auguitus's being 
dglineated in the Trojan chief. 80 that here Virgil 


is pointing to his maſter; and What he would in- 
ſinuate is, that the Roman emperor, initiated in 


the Eleuſinian myſteries, ſhould in a later age, 
rival the fame of the firſt Grecian lawgivers. La 

But Aneas hath now crofled the river, and is 
come into the proper regions of the dead. The 


firſt apparition that occurs, is the dog Cerberus: 


“ Heæc ingens latratu regna trifauci 
Pei ſonat, adverſo recubans immantis in Autro. 
This is plainly the phantom in the myſteries, 
which Pletho tells us, was in the ſhape of. a dog, 
„0 n Ting. And in the fable of Hercules's deſcent 


into hell, which * ſignified no more than his ini- 
tiation into the myſteries, it is ſaid to have been, 


amongſt other ne for fetching up the dog Cer” — 
berus, 

The propheteſs, to appeaſe his rage, gives him 
a medicated cake, which caſts him into a Humber, 


« Cui wates, horrere videns j jam cella r 


Melle ſoporatam & medicatis rugibus oftam 
Ob icit. 


In the myſteries of Trophonius (who was ſaid to 


be nurſed by Ceres e, that is, to derive his rites 
from the Eleuſinian) the initiated carried the fame _ 
fort of medicated cakes to appeaſe the ſerpents hie 


b See the Div. Ly. on the MM, feerigg. | 
A Ane TS Teer 2 ee. Pœuſan. Beet, 
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met with in his paſſage 4. Tertullian, who gives 
all my/7eries to the devil, and makes him the au- 


thor of what is done theme, mentions the offering 
up of theſe cakes.—Celebrut et panis oblatianem 


This in queſtion was of poppy- ſeed, made up with | 
honey f. And. fo I underſtand medicatis frugibus 
here; on the authority of the poet himſelf, who 


in the fourth book makes the prieſteſs of Venus 


prepare the ſame treat for the dragon, who guarded ; 


the Heſperian fruit. 


„ Spargens humida mella ſoporiferumque papaver. 


Honey, as we have ſhewn above, was ſacred to 
Proſerpine, who on that account was called Me- 
Along; and the opt y Was conſecrated to Ceres: 


Cereale papaver, ſays Virgil; on which words 


Servius thus comments: Vel aued eft eſui, fut fri- 
mentzum, vel quo Ceres uſa eff 2 oblivionem doloris; 
nam ob raptum Pr eferpine vgl de Hatigata, guſtato ee 
acta eſt in Soporems. 

But, without doubt, the images which the; juice 
of poppy preſents to the fancy, was one reaſon why 
this drug had a place in the ceremonial of the 


ſhews. Not improbably it was given to ſome, at 


leaſt, of the inizzated, to aid the impreflion of thoſe 
my/tic viſtons, which paſſed before them. For that 


lomething like this was done, that is, giving medi- 


cated drugs to the aſpirants, we are informed by 


Plutarch; who ſpeaks of a ſhrub called leucophyllus,, 


uſed in the celebration of the myſteries of Hecate, 
which drives men into a kind of ws and makes 


C Mearz]ales emdyol]es e ey TAY 2111 PEATy pe: 
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d dee the Div. Leg. 


Ad J. 1. Georgs ver. 232, 3 
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Fribes at large, from ver. 735. to ver, 25 R 
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them confeſs all the wickedneſs they had done or 


intended. And confe/fion Was one ne ceſſary pre- 


parative for initiatian. 

The regions, according to vieh s geography, 
are divided into three parts : PURGATORY», 
2, TARTARUS, 3. ELYSIUMs- For Deiphobus in 


the firſt ſays: 


* Difcedam, EXPLEBO numerum, reddargua te- 
„ eee | | | 5 
And in = ſecond it is ſaid of Theſeus: 
F Sedet, ZTERNUMQUE ſedabic 
Il 7. Theſeus.— ; | 
The myſteries divided them in the fame manners 
So Plato !,. (where he. ſpeaks 7 what was taugnt 
in the _ ries,) talks of ſouls ſticking fait in mire 
and filth, and remaining in darkneſs, till a long 
ſeries of years ha ns e ond purified them. An! 
3 in Origen , ſays, that the myſteries taught 
2 doctrine of eternal puniſhments. | 
"Of : u the three ſtatcs, this of Tartaras only 
was eternal, There was indegd arother, in the 
ancient Papare theology, Which bad the fame rela- 
tion to Eft: % that 53 had to PUrgaiory 3 
che extreme. of reward, as Tartarus of Pu the 


ment. But then this ſtate was not in the internal 
regions, but in heaven. Neither was it th2 lot 


of common humanity, but reſerved for here 5 


ademons; Beings of an order ſuperior to mon, ſuch 


1148. 49 


| 2s. Hercules, Bacchus, cc. who. became gods on 
| their admiſſion into that ſtate; where the term: ty 
was in ee of their derfication,. 80 Virgil 


„ But the natvre and end of i purgatory the poet de- 


1 See the paſſage | inthe Div. Leg 
SR Qty. Logs. 


Ge. makes 
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makes their being gods and being inhabitants of 
heaven theſame thing. 


—Læta deùm partu, centum complexa nepotes 3 
Ge ccelicolas, omnes ſupera alta tenentes. 


And Cicero diſtinguiſhes the two orders of ſouls, 


according to the yulgar theology, in this manner, 


* Quid autem ex hominum genere conſecratos, ficut 


Hlerculem et cæteros coli lex jubet, indicat omnium gui- 


dem animos immortales /e; FORTIUM BONO 
RUM E DIVINOS l.“ But this hath nothing to 
do with the general doctrine of rewards and puniſh- 
ments in a future ſtate, as taught in the my/teries, 

And here it is to our purpoſe to obſerve, that the 


-vtrtues and vices, which ſtock theſe three diviſions 
with inhabitants, are ſuch as moſt immediately 
affect ſociety, A plain proof that the poet fol- 
lowed the views of the legiſlator, the inſtitutor of 


the myſteries. 
PUR GATOR, the firſt ai is inhabited by 


ſuicides, extravagant lovers, and ambitious warriors-: 


And, ma word, by all thoſe, who had indulged 


the violence of their paſſions; which made them 


rather miſerable than wicked. It is remarkable, 
that amongſt theſe we find one of the initiated: 


© Cererique ſacrum Polybeten. 
This was agreeable to the public doctrine in the 


- myſteries, which taught, that initiation with virtue 
procured men great advantages over others, in a | 
future ſtate z but that. without virtue it was of no 
ſervice. 


Of all theſe diſorders, the poet hath more > di- 


; inet) marked out the miſery ot $UICIDE. 


De Leg. I, ii. c. 14. 


Proxima 
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Proxima deinde tenent mæſei loca, qui ſibi lethum 
Lißontes peperere manu, lucemque peroſi 
Projecere animas. Quam vellent t. here in alto 


Nunc & pauperiem: & durss per ferre labor es! 


Here he keeps cloſe to the myſteries which not 
only forbad ſuicide, but taught on what account it 
was criminal. That which is ſaid in the MYSTERIES, 
ſays Plato, concerning theſe matters, of man's being 
placed in a certain watch, or flation, which it is un- 


latuful to fly from, or 2 is 4 profound deftrine, 


and not eaſily fathomed n 


Hitherto all goes well. But what muſt we fay to 


the poet's putting neto- born infants, and men falſely) 


condemned, into his purgatory ? For though the 


faith and inquifttion of modern Rome fend many of 
both forts into a place of puniſhment, yet the 


enius of ancient paganiſm had a gentler aſpect. 


It is indeed difficult to tell what theſe inmates have 
to do here. Let us conſider the caſe of the infants ;. 
and if we find it can only be cleared up by the ge- 
neral view of things here offered, this will be con- 


ſidered as another argument for the truth of our. in- 
terpretation. 


Cuntinuo audit voces, vagitus & i ingene, 
Infantumque anime flentes in Iimine primo: 
uos dulcis vitæ exortes, & ab ubere raptos 
Alſtulit atra dies, & funere merit acerbo. 


Theſe appear to have been the cries and lamentings 


| that, Proclus tells us, were heard in the myſteries", 
80 that we voy” want to know the original of ſo ; 


n Phed. p. 65. Ser. Ed. tom. FE 
| Kat 7075 Auusneiois 2d MUSINGS | OPIINOTS | uu. 
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extra- 
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extraordinary a circumſtance, Which I take to 
have been juſt ſuch another proviſion of the law- 
giver, for the ſecurity of infancy, as that about 


Funeral rites was for the adult. For nothing could 


more engage parents in the care and preſervation 


of their young, than fo terrible a doctrine. No: 


are we to imagine, that their natural fondneſs 
needed no inforcement, or ſupport : For that moſt 
degenerate and horrid practice among the ancients, 
of EXPOSING infants,” was univerſal and had 
almoſt eraſed morality and inſtinct. It needed 
therefore the ſtrongeſt and ſevereſt check: And | 
am well perſuaded it occaſioned this counterplot of 
the magiſtrate, in order to give inſtinct fair play, 
and call back baniſhed nature, Nothing indeed 


could be more worthy of his care: For the de- 
ſtruction of children, as Pericles finely obſerved of 
youth, is Ie cutting off the ſpring fr am the year. Ac- 


cordingly we are told by Diodorus, that the Egyp- 
tians had a law againſt this unnatural practice, 


which he numbers amongſt the ſingularities of that 


people. © They are obliged, ſays he, to bring up 


all their children, in order to render the country 


populous, this being eſteemed the beſt means 0: 


o 52 


making ſtates flouriſhing and happy ®. 
Here again, Mr.. Bayle is much ſcandalized : 

The fiſt thing which occurred on the entrance 

into the other world, was. the ſtation aſſigned to 


infants, who cried and lamented without ceaſing ; 
Ind. next to that, the ſtation of men unjuſtly con- 
| Jemned to death. Now what could be more ſhock- 


ing or ſcandalous. than the punithment of thoſe 
little creatures who had yet committed no ſin, or 


of thoſe perſons whole innocence had been vp 
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preſſed by calumny® ?” The firſt di Aiculty i is al- 


ready cleared up; the ſecond ſhall be confidered by 
and by. But it is no wonder Mr, Bayle could not 
dizeſt this. doctrine of the 77farts ; for I am much 
miſtaken if it did not ſtick with. Plato himſelf. 
Who, relating the viſion of Erus the Pamphylian, 


concerning the diſtribution of f rewards and puniſh- 
ments in another life, when he comes to the con- 


dition of infants, p:fles it over in theſe remackable 


words: But f children who died in their infancy, he 
reported certain other things. NOT WORTHY TO BE 
REMEMBERED % Erus's account of what he faw 


in another world, was a ſummary of what the 


Egyptians taught concerning that matter, And I 
make no doubt, but the thing not Tworiny te bo re- 

membered was the doctrine of infonts in purgatsr) 

Which appears to have given Plato much. ſca 41 


who did not, at that time at W reflect upon its. 


original and uſe, 


But now, as to the 7a ly andinacd. we mutt ſeek 
another ſolution: 


Huss juxta, fal all damnati eri mine 10 775; 1 
Nec vero hec ſine ſorte date, ſine judice ſedes,. 
Quæſitor Minas urnam movet © il: filentum 
Conciliumgue vocat, vitaſque & crinuna diſcit.. 


© This deſignment appears both iniquitous and abs 


ſurd. The falſely accuſed * are not only in a place 
of puniſhment, but, being firit delivered under: 


this ſingle e mY. are afterw ards di- 


P Reſponſ. aux Queſt. a un n Prov. p. 3- e. 1 
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| = Servius on the place characterizes them in this manner 

ui ſibi Ker ſimplicil algin aieſe ne dit ve. unt. 
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government, living men, ſitting in judgment on ib 
living; and paſling ſentence on them upon the day | | 
of their deceaſe. This gave occaſion to unjutit | | 


to whom the care of the happy iſlands was com- 
mitted, went to Jupiter, and told him, that men! 
came to them wrongly judged, both when acquitted ani | 


porea | for 7 
are tried while living: Now many have their cor-Þ 


birth and riches; and when they come to their] 
trial, they have witneſſes at hand to teſtify for their 
good life and converſation : This perverts the pro- 
ceſs, and blinds the eyes of juſtice, Beſides, the] 
Judges themſelves are incumbered with the ſame 
corporeal covering: And eyes and ears, and an 
| impenetrable tegument of fleſh hinder the mind 
from a free exertion of its faculties, All theſe, 25 
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ſtinguiſhed into two ſorts ; ſome as blameable, others 


as innocent. To clear up this confuſion, it will 


be neceſſary to tranſcribe an old ſtory told by Plato, f 


in his Gorgias: This law concerning mortals 


was enacted in the time of Saturn, and is yet and 
ever will be in force amongſt the gods; that he 


who had lived a juſt and pious life, ſhould at his N 
death be carried into the iſlands of the bleſſed, and 
there poſſeſs all kinds of happineſs, untainted with 


the evils of mortality: But that he who had lived 
unjuſtly and impiouſly, ſhould be thruſt into a 


place of puniſhment, the priſon. of divine juſtice, | 
called Tartarus. Now the judges, with whom the | 


execution of this law was intruſted, were, in the 
time of Saturn, and under the infancy of Jove's |. 


judgments: On which account Pluto, and thole | | 


— 


ey 


when condemned. To which the father of the gods 
thus replied : I will put a ſtop to this evil. Theſe] 
wrong judgments are partly occaſioned by the cor-|. 
covering of the perſons judged; for they 


rupt minds hid under a fair out-ſide, adorned: with f 


wal 
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well their own covering, as the covering of thoſe 
they judge, are bars and obſtacles to right judg- 
ment. In the firſt place then, ſays he, we are to 
provide that the fore-knowledge which they now 


[ have of the day of death, be taken away; and 


this ſhall be given in charge to Prometheus ; and 
then provide that they who come to judgment be 
quite naked: For from henceforth they ſhall not 


be tried till they come into the other world. And 


as they are to be thus ſtripped, it is but fit their 
judges ſhould await them there in the ſame condi- 
tion. That, at the arrival of every new inhabi- 
tant, ſoul may look on ſoul, and all family-rela- 
tion, and every worldly ornament being dropt and 
left behind, righteous judgment may at length 
take place. I therefore, who. foreſaw all theſe 
things, before you felt them, have taken care to 
conſtitute my own ſons, the judges: Two of them, 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, are Aſiatics; the third 
acus, an European. Theſe, when they die, 
ſhall have their tribunal erected in the ſhades, ju/# 
in that part of the highway, where the two roads di- 
vide, the one leading to the happy iſlands, the other 
to Tartarus. Rhadamanthus ſhall judge the Aſia- 
tics, and Aacus the Europeans: But to Minos I 
give the ſuperior authority of hearing appeals, when 
any thing obſcure or difficult ſhall perplex the 
others* judgments ; that every one may have his 
abode aſſigned him with the u:moſt equity.“ 

The matter now begins to clear up; and we ſee 


* plainly that the circumſtance of the falſely condemned 
| alludes to this old fable: So that by falſs damnati 
crimine mortis, (if it be the true reading) Virgil 
did not mean, as one would ſuppoſe, innocentes ad- 


ö Tom. i. p- 523. Ser. Ed. 


ais: 


divides. itſelf in two, which lead to 25 artarus an. 
Elium; thus deſcribed by the poet: 


18 fable, which, I Hank, was. this: It was an 
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dicti morti 00 injullam calumniam, but homines indign? 
& perperam adjudicati.; ; not men falſely condemned, but 
wrong'y judged, whether to acquittal or conviction : 

For condemnation being ofteneſt the fentence of 


juſtice, the greater part is put figuratively for the 


whole. He who thinks this too licentious a figure, 


Will e be inclined to — that the poet 
might write, 


* 


e uxta, fal/a damnati TEMPORE 1977s 2 5 


Which not only points up to the fable, but hints 25 
the original of it: And beſides, agrees beſt wit! 
hg context. Bur as the words tempore mortis are 
ly to be explained by this paſſage of Plato, 
ate er alot be eatily tempted to change ther: 
to ſomething more auser 'gible, 
One difficulty only remains; and that, to con- 
feſs the truth, hath ariſen rather from a miſtake 0! 
Virgil, than of his reader. We find theſe people 
yet unjudged, already fxed with. other criminals in 
the aſſigned diſtrict of purgatory. But they are 
miſplaced, through. an ove: fight of the pet 
which, had he lived to me the MHneis, ! 
would probably have corrected ; for the fable tell 
us, they ſhould be ſtationed on the borders of ws 
three diviſions, in that part of the high road tha: 


Hic locus eft, partes abi ſe via findit in ambas, 

Dentera, que Ditis magni ſub mania tendit : 
Hit iter Elyſium nobis : E at'lzva malorum 
Exercet peenas, & ad impia Tartara mittit. 


It only remains to conſider the origin or moral 0: 


gy: 
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Egyptian cuſtom, as we are told by Diodorus Si- 
culus, for judges to fit on every man's life at his 
interment ; to examine his paſt actions, and to- 
condemn and acquit, according to the evidence 
before them. Theſe judges were of the prieſt— 
hood: and fo, it is probable, taught, like the 
prieſts of the church of Rome, that their decrees 
were ratified in the other world: Partiality and 
corruption would, in time, pervert their ſentence ; 
and ſpite and favour prevail over juſtice: As this. 
might ſcandalize the people, it would be found 
neceſſary to teach, that rhe ſentence, which in- 
fluenced every one's final doom, was referved for a 
future judicature. However the prieſt took care 
that all ſhould not go out of his hands; and when 
he could be no longer Judge, he contrived to find 
his account in turning Evidence; as may be ſeen 
by the ſingular caſt of this ancient inſeription: Ee 
Sextus Anicius pontifex TESTOR Honęſte hunc vixiſſe : 
AAanes ejus inveniant quietem. 
How much this whole matter needed explaining, 
we may ſee by what a fine writer makes of it, in a 
diſcourſe written to illuſtrate Aneas's deſcent into 
hell: There are three kinds of perſons, (ſays he) 
deſcribed as being ſituated on the BORDERS ; and 
can give no reaſon for their being ſtationed there 
in ſo particular a manner, but becauſe none of 
them ſeem to have had a proper right to a place 
among the dead, as not having run out the thread 
jof their days, and finiſhed the term of life that 
12d been allotted them upon earth: The firſt of 
heſe are the ſouls of infants, who are ſnatched: 
pway by untimely ends; the ſecond are of thoſe 
ho are put to death wrongfully, and by an un- 
ult ſentence ; and the third, of thoſe who grew 
5 „ | weary 
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_ weary of their lives, and laid violent hands upon 1 
themſelves *. . . = 
After this, follow the epiſodes of Dido and Dei- 


phobus, in imitation of Homer; where we find | 
nothing to our purpoſe, but the ſtrange deſcription | 
of Deiphobus, whoſe mangled phantom is drawn | 
according to the philoſophy of Plato; which teaches, | 
that the dead not only retain all the paſſions of the | 


foul, but all the marks and blemiſhes of the body. - 


Aneas, having paſſed this firſt diviſion, comes 
now on the confines of TaRTARUS; and is in- 


ſtructed in what relates to the crimes and punith- | 
ments of the inhabitants. „„ 
His guide here more openly declares her office of 
HIEROPHAN TE, or interpreter of the myſteries. 
wa Dux inchte Teucriim, 
Nulli fas caſlo ſceleratum inſiſtere linen: 
Sed ME, cum lucis HECATE PREFECIT averni?, 
Ipſa Deum pœnas pocviT, perque omnia duxit, 
It is remarkable that Zneas is led through the re- 
gions of Purgatery and £&ly//um; but he only ſees 
the ſights of Tartarus at a diſtance; FIT! 
Lum demum horriſono ftridentes cardine ſacræ 
Panduntur portæ : Cernis, cu/todia qualis 


Ve/tibulo ſedeat ; facies que limina ſervet—— 


Nr. Addiſon's Works, Vol. li. p. 300. Quarto Edit. 
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And this could not be otherwiſe in the ſhews of the 
i myſteries, for very obvious reaſons. 

} The criminals deſtined to eternal puniſhment, in 
this diviſion, are, 

I. Thoſe who had {6 med VL ſecretly as to eſcape the 
animadverſion of the magiſtrate : 


Gnoſſius heec Rhadamanthus habet duriffi 7a regna: = 
Caftigatque auditque dolos, ſubigitque fateri 
 Nuz quis apud ſuperos, furtu letatus inant, 
Diflulit in feram commiſſa piacula mortem. 


And it was principally on account of ſuch crimes. 
© that the legiſlator forced the doctrine. of a future 
ſtate of puniſhment. 5 

gut it is worth while to ene that, ed; 
ing to this doctrine, the rack to extort confeſſion. 
came originally from the place of the damned, 
| where only it could be equitably applied. : 
| 2. Thoſe whoſe principles diſſolve the firſt lo . 
olf aſſociation and ſociety, the ATHEISTS and the 
I deſpiſers of God and religion: 


li genus antiquum terre Titania pubes. 


; This was agreeable to the laws of Charandos, who 
| ſays : Be the contempt of the gods put in the number 9 

| he mo i; flagitious crimes 'The poet dwells parti- 
cularly on that ſpecies of impiety Which affects di- 
vine See 3 


Vidi & crudeles dantem Salmonea pronas, . 
Dum frammas Jovis & ſonitus imitatur Oꝶympi. 


And this, without doubt, was an oblique cenſure 


of the apotheoſis, then beginning to be paid and re- 
ceived at Kone. | | 0 


x Fes 1 uk 18 ai ala 8 :@y kel 27 not. 
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Bs The . of the duties of IM PERFECT 
obligation, which civil laws cannot reach Such as 
thoſe without natural affection to brothers, dut: 
to parents, protection to clients, or charity to the. 
To 


Hic quibus inviſi fratres, dum vita mancbat; 
 Pulſatufue parens ; & fraus innexa clienti Y; 
Aut qui divitiis 2 incubucre repertis, 

Nec Par tem poſurre ſuis; que maxima turba ed. 


4. Thoſe peſts of public and priva ite peace, the | | 
TRAYTOR and the ADVLTERER, With all their | 
various ſpawn. 


* Duque ob adulterium cæſ, quique arma Jug 
Impia, nec veritt deminorum failere dextras- 
Vend:idit hi : aur patriam, don mmmaue potente 2 
Vnpaſuit“; fixit leges pretio, atque refixtt, 

Ui) tha! 2 invajit natæ , vetitsſy ne Dymen@33> 


It is obſervable, he does not * ſimply, adulteri, 
but 9b adulterium cæſi; as implying, that the greateft 2 
civil puniſhment makes no atonement for this crime 
at the bar of divine juſtice, ; 
The invaders and VIOLATORS of the holy my= |" 
Aries, held out in the perſon of Theſeus, make It 
the fifth and laſt claſs of offenders. 


ce Sedet, eternumpue fſedebit 
Aale Theſcus; Phlegyaſque * miſerrimus omnes 
 Admonet, & magna teſtatur voce per umbras : 
DiscirE JuUSTITIAM MONITI, ET N9N 
„ TEMNERE Divos. 


„ $0 the law of the twelve tables! PATRONUS SI CLIENTI 
FRAUDEM FECERIT, SACER ESTO. 

*The Pplegyæ here mentioned, I take to be thoſe pers 
of Bootie ſpoken of t by Pasſanias who Attempung to pl ps 
der 
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I The fable ſays, that Theſeus and his friend P Piri- 
Ithous formed a deſign to ſteal Proferpine from 
hell; but being taken in the fact, Pirithous Was 
thrown to the dog Cerberus, and i heieus kept in 
chains * till he was delivered by Hercules, Which, 
without doubt, means the death of one, and the 
g impriſonment of the other, for their clandeſtine in- 
Itruſfion into the myſteries. We have ny vgs of- 
[red ſeveral reaſons to ſhery, that the deſcent of 
Theſeus into hell was a violation of the myſte- 
5 <: to which we may a dd what the ancients 
tell us of the duration of his impriſonment, which 
Gras four years; the interim between the celevra- 
tions of the greater myiteries. So Seneca, the 
itt edian, makes him aß: 55 


EP e 2 


Bs Tandem profugi noctis æ ælernæ plagam, 
7 aft; {que FAANES carcere tb anon Punt. 
2 Ui vis cipittim ſafferunt eculi dien 
Jam QUaRTA Eleuſis dena T; 925 1111 ſecat, 
4 Paremque titties libra compoſuit Fa 23 
: Anmbicuus ut me fortis rare labor. 
L Detinuit inter mortis & vite mala ©, 


UT his may reconcile the contradictory accounts of 
(tic fable concerning Theſeus, ſome of which ſay he 
as delivered from hell; others that he was eter- 
a. ally detained there, The % relates to che li- 
perty given him by the pre eſident of the myſteries 

0 ber the temple of Abello at Delf 105 were defiroyed by ligliten- 
A earthquake „ ard peſtiience : Hence Phl:gye, I tuppoſe, 


Tsnifed imp; ious, facri, 'egious perions in general; and is ſo 
Þ be ungertee, in this ace. 
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myſteries taught was his lot, and the lot of all the 


us to a circumſtance which will much confirm the 
general interpretation of this famous book. In 


confined there eternally, Julius Hyginus, in his 


lived to finiſh the poem. But can it be ſuppoſcd, 
the poet was not aware of this, in two paſlages fo | 


employing theſe differing circumſtances confirms 
the general i interpretation; ; and the general inter- 


ſibyl, or myſtagogue, he enumerates thoſe heroes 


lently. But when Virgil comes to deſcribe theſe 
ſhews, which were ſuppoſed to be a true repreſen- 
tation of what was done and ſuffered in hell, The- 
ſeus is put among the damned, ſuch being his {ta- 
tion in the other world. 


told by Livy. © The Athenians (ſays he) drew 


occaſion ; and at a time when nothing remained 
of their ancient fortune, but their high Pit. T wo 
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at the enſuing celebration : : The other, to what the 1 


' 


violaters of them, in the other world. This leads 


Eneas's ſpeech to the ſibyl, Theſeus is put amongſt 
thoſe heroes who went 0 and returned from hell : 


«Burt oe magnum, 
Nui memioreni Aiden! 


But, in the place before us, he is repreſented as 


PUPS." 


Commentaries on Virgil d, thinks this a groſs contra- 


diction; which Virgil would have corrected had he | 


* N 
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near one another in the ſame book ? In truth, nis 


pretation helps to reconcile the difference. Æneas ] 
wanted to be initiated; and when he ſpeaks to the 


who had been initiated before him; that is, ſuch 


who had ſeen the ſhews of the myiteries, of which "4 
number was Theſeus, though he had intruded vio- 


This will remind the learned reader of a ſtory 


upon themſelves a war with Philip, on a very flight 


4 A. Gellii Nee. Att, „ 10 £ 16. | 
Young 
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E young Acarnanians, during the days of INITIA- 


rox, themſelves uninitiated and ignorant of all 
that related to that ſecret worſhip, entered the 
temple of Ceres along with the crowd. Their diſ- 


Tourſe ſoon betrayed them; making ſome abſurd 


£ B into what they ſaw: ſo being brought be- 


fore the preſident of the myſteries, although it Was 


ident they had entered ignorantly and without 


9 deſign, they were put to death, as guilty of a moſt 
4 Ibominable crime 


5 


The office Theſeus is put upon, of admoniſhing 


bis hearers againſt iipiety, could not, ſure, be diſ- 
| ng in theſe ſhrws by any one ſo well, as by 


im who repreſented the violator of them. But the 
ops unconſcious of any ſuch deſign, conſidered 
he taſk the poet has impoſed on Theſeus, or per- 


ane ſounding in the ears of the damned, this 
ED: 


[i N ERE B , 


3 a very impertinent 3 For though it 
1 15 a ſentence of great truth and dignity, it was 
{preached to very little purpoſe amongſt thoſe, to 
hom there was no room for pardon or remiſſion. 
ien the ridiculous Scarron hath not neglected 
. Tees ge this objection againſt it * : And it muſt be 
ene Fd, that, according to the common ideas of 
BK :-35's deſcent into hell, the objection is not 
4 my 7 got Over, 
Lutiuppole Virgil to he here reJating the 7 
y Maxims, delivered during the celebration of 
ic ml heros, and nothing could be more juſt 
] U tent : for then, the diſcourſe was s addreſſed to 
t. lib. 3 i. 

ö Cette ſentence eſt 3 & belle, 
Mais en Enfer de quoi ſert-elle? 


3 „ the 


— — —  —  —  — — 
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the va/? multitude of living-ſpeetators, Nor is it « 
mere ſuppoſition that ſuch diſcourſes made part of, 
theſe repreſentations. Ariſtides expreſly ſays *, 
that in no place were more aſtoniſhing words pro- þ 
nounced or ſung, than in theſe my/erres : The rea- 
ſon he tells us was, that the eau and frehts might 
mutually affift each other in making an impreſſion 
on the minds of the initiated. But from a paſſage 
in Pinder, | conclude, that in theſe ſhews (from þ 3 
wience men take their ideas of the infernal regions) 
it was cuſtomary for each offender, as he palled l. 
in machincry, to make an admonition againſt ho 
own crime, lt is reported ( ſays Pindar) that 
Ixion, by the decrees of the gods, while he is in- 
ceſſantly turning round his rapid wheel, calls out 
upon MOR TALS to this eftect, that they ſhould be 
alw ays ready at hand to repay. benefactor for the 
kindnefles he had done them Þ | Where the word 
BFOTOL, living men, ſeems plainly to ſhew, that 
the ſpeech was firſt made before men in this world, 
The poet cloles his Smarts, In of the damned With 
theſe words : 


Auſi omnes immane neſus, AUSOQUE POTITI, 


For the ancients thought an action was e 
by the ſucceſs; which * eltzemed a mark of the 
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' favour and approbation of heaven. As this was a 
very pernicious opinion, it was neceſſary to teach 
that the imperial villain who trampled on his coun- 
try, and the baffled plotter who expired on a gibbet, 
were equally the objects of divine vengeance. 

neas has now paſſed through Tartarus. And 
here end the LESSER MYSTERIES, Their origi- 
\ nal! explains why theſe fort of ſhews were ex- 
* hibited in them. We are told they were inſtituted 
z for the ſake of Hercules; when about to perform his 
. eleventh labour, of fetching Cerberus from hell“; 
and were under the preſidency of Proſerpine !. 
The hero advances to the borders of ELys1uM ; ; 
and here he undergoes the luſtration: 


« Occupat Æneas aditum, corpuſque recenti 
Spargit aqua, amumgue adverſo in limine figit. 


Being now about to undergo the luſtrations (ſay 8 So- 
; 4 fan, which immediately precede mitiation into the 
N ö greater myſteries, they called me happy u. 
Accordingly Æneas now enters on the GREATFR 
\ MYSTERIES, and comes to the abodes of the bleſſed : 
Devenere locos lates, & amœna vireta 
i Portunatirum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas : 
Largior hic campos æther, & lumine veſtit 
Purpures ſolemque ſuum, ſua fidera norunt. 
| Theſe two ſo different ſcenes explain what Ariſtides 
meant, when he called the ſhews of the Eleuſinian 


* 
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Ihe divine lights“. 


elt being thoroughly purified, he now diſcloſes u : 


:are in the very language of thoſe who profeſs to 7 


greater myſteries. 


22 * ſays Apuleius on that occaſion. 


| ing the amiable paintings of Elyſium, as they were 


_ a fault too juſtly objected to Homer, of giving f 
dark and joyleſs a landſcape of the fortunata n 


my/terics, * that moſt ſhocking, and, at the ſame : 
time, moſt raviſhing repreſentation d. | 
The initiated, who till now only bore the name 2 
of Muſa, are called ETon]«:; and this naw viſion, | 
Ai. The "Auloeþ ia, or the feeing with their own. 
eyes (lays Plellus) 7s When he wwho is initiated Beo z 


In thefe.very circumſtances Themiſtius deforibe 7 
the initiated when juſt entered upon this ſcene, 


the initiated, a region all over, illuminated, an 7 
Fhining with.a divine ſplendor. The cloud and ; 
thick darkneſs are diſperſed ; and the mind emergc,þ? 
as it were, into day, full of light and cheartul-Þ? 
neſs, as before, of diſconſolate obſcurity EY 


Let me dbſerve, that the lines 


4 Largior hic campos ether et lumine veſtit 
Purpureo $0LEMQUE ſium fua fidera norumt 


tell us, what they faw at their initiation Into ti ; 


— Nude media vidi SOLEM candido coruſe anten 


Here Virgil, by leaving his maſter, and copy: 


Tepreſented in the my/teries, hath artfully avoide! 


gnora, .2$ could raiſe no deſire or appetite for chem 


n Tourdy een 76 0 gegen. EI 
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His favourite hero himſelf, who poſſeſſed them, 


telling Ulyſſes that he had rather be a day-labourer 
above, than command in the regions of the dead: 
Such a repreſentation defeats the very intent of the 
$lawgiver in propagating the doctrine ofa future ſtate, 
Nay, to mortify every excitement to noble actions, 


the Greek poet makes reputation, fame, and glory, 
the great ſpurs to virtue in the Pagan ſyſtem, to be 
viſionary and impertinent. On the contrary, Vir- 


ei, whoſe aim, in this poem, was the good of ſo- 


pr the unhappy. 


Aternumque locus Palinuri nomen habelit : 
His dictis curæ emotæ, pulſuſque parumper 
Corde dolor triſis : gaudet cognomine terra. 


he 
SY 
: 
w_ 


It was this ungracious deſcription of Elyfium, and 
iet {tortes of the gods, (both fo perni- 


Tious to ſociety) that made Plato baniſh Homer 


but of his republic. 
But, to return: The poet having deſcribed the 
klimate of the happy regions, ſpeaks next of the 
nuſements of its inhabitants: 


ll © Pars in gramineis exercent membra paleftri 3 
ol Contendunt ludo, et fulva luctantur arena. 


zeſides, the obvious alluſion in theſe lines to the 


umourouſly parodied, 


(* Her joy in gilded e when alive, 
Andlove of ombre, after death ſurviye ) 


D 2 


i iety, makes the love of glory ſo ſtrong a paſſion 
zn the other world, that the ſibyl's promiſe to Pa- 
Jinurus, that his NAME ſhould be only affixed to a 

promontory, rejoices his ſhade even in the regions 


hilo ſophy of Plato, concerning the duration of 
he paſſions, which our great countryman has fa 


it ſeems to have a more ſecret one, to what he had 


the deſcent in the ſixth, 


At the head of theſe is Orpheus, the moſt renowned i 


written in meaſure to allure men to learn them, 
and when learnt, to retain them, the fable. would? 
| have it, that by the force of harmony, Orpheuſſ? 
 Jofrened the ſavage inhabitants of "Thrace : 1 
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all the way in his eye, the Eleuſinian myſterics : 
whoſe celebration was accompanied with jthe Gre. 
cian GAMES %, On which account too, perhaps 
it was, that, in the diſpoſition of his work, the 
fifth book is employed in the games, as a prelude tos 


* * 
4 


1. The firſt place, in theſe happy regions, i; 
given to the LAWGIVERS, and thoſe who brought 
mankind from a ftate of nature into ſociety : 


« Magnanim: Heroes, nati melioribus annis. 


ro a ESSE vi ECC vets” 


of the European lawgivers ; but better known under] 
the character of poet: for the firſt laws being 


. EEC ² ee DS, 85 
a Es on Ie R 


&« Threicius longd cum vęſte ſacerdꝛs 
Odblequitur numeris ſeptem diſcrimina vocum. 
But he has the firſt place, becauſe he was not only 
a legiſlator, but the bringer of tlie myſteries into : 
that part of Europe. | : 
2. The next is allotted to PATRIOTS, and 4 7 
who died for the ſervice of their country : 


Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera taf. 
2 The third to virtuous and prous PRIESTS : 


ede ſacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebat; 
QJuique pii vates & Phœbo digna locuti. 


For it was of principal uſe to ſociety, that religion 
men ſhould lead holy lives; 5 and that they — 


4 Ariflider banal. & 22 N 
teac 
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teach nothing of the gods but what was + crea 
Ito the divine nature. 


14. The laſt place is nen to the INVENTORS OF 
AR Ts mechanical and liberal: 


« Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes; ; 
Duque ſui memores alios fecere merendo. 


The order is exact and beautiful. The f claſs 
is of thoſe who FouxDED ſociety, heroes, and 
lawgivers: The ſecond, of thoſe who suPPORTED 
it, patriots and holy prieſts: And the third, of 
Zthoſe who ADORNED it, the inventors of the arts 
of life, and the recorders of worthy actions. 
Virgil has all along cloſely followed the dc&rine 
of the myſteries, which carefully taught that virtue 
only could entitle men to happineſs ; and that 
nrites, ceremonies, luſtrations, and ſacrifices could 
E not ſupply the want of it. 

Nor has he been leſs ſtudious 1 in copying their 

ews, and repreſentations; in which the figures of 

ſthoſe heroes and heroines, who were molt cele- 

Y brated i in the writings of the ancient Greek authors, 

E paſſed in proceſſion *. 

But notwithſtanding this entire conformity be- 
_ tween the poet's ſcenes and thoſe repreſented in 
the my/feries, ſomething is ſtill wanting to com- 
plete the identification; and that is, the famous 
SECRET of the myſteries, the UNITY OF THE | 
Y CODHBAD Had Virgil neglected to uy us 


— 
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the receſs, where his father's ſhade opens to him 


This was no other than the doctrine of the old 
_ Egyptians, as we are aſſured by Plato: who ſays 
they taught that Jupiter was the SPIRIT WHICH 
PERVADETH ALL THINGS *. 


ſophy corruphes this Principle into N is now 
Av Thy "low gaot, Cc. — Y Aid per, T3 Alt 


ANTQN XQPOTN IINEYAMA, In Cratyle. 
iv. Leg. B. III. 8. 4 


this characteriſtic mark, though even then we 
could not but ſay, his intention was 26 repreſent an 
initiation, yet we mult have been forced to own he 
had not done it with the utmoſt art. But he was 
too good a painter, to leave any thing ambiguous ; 
and hath therefore concluded his hero's Initiation, 5 
as was the cuſtom, with inſtructing him in the“ 
AHOPPHTA, or the doctrine of the ux ITV. 
Till this was done, the initiated was not arrived to] 
the higheſt ſtate of perfection; nor, in the fulleit Þ* 
ſenſe, intitled to the appellation of ETIOH THE. Þ| 

Muſæus, therefore, who had been /rerophant at! 
Athens, takes the place of the Szby/, (as it was the] 
cuſtom to have different guides, in different parts 
of the celebration) and is made to conduct him to 


the hidden doctrine of e in theſe ſublime $ 


by Principia cans gc terras, 8 FRE 
Lucentemque globum Lune, Titamaque aftra |. 
SPIRITUS INTUS ALIT, totamgue infuſa per artu: 
Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. þ 
Inde haminum pecudumque genus, vitæ que volantum, 
Et gue marmoreo fert monſtra ſub equore pontus. 


We have ſhewn ' how eaſily the Greek philo- 
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4 called) ſpinoziſm. Here Virgil has approved his 


Piven to great advantage. Nothing was more 
2 abhorrent from the myſteries than ſpimziſm, as it 
2 overturned the doctrine of a future ſtate of re- 
7 wards and puniſhments, which the myſteries fo 
0 inculcated; and yet the principle itſelf of 
which ſpinoziſm was the abuſe, was cheriſhed there, 


4 gas it was the conſequence of the doctrine of the 


3210 the grand ſecret of the my/teries. Virgil, 
Y ttcrefore, delivers the principle ; but with great 
Y caution, and pure and free cf the abuſe. For he 
underſtood the nature of ſpinoziſm, and (by the 
{ollowing lines in his IV. Georgic, where he deli- 
vers it,) appears to have been infected with it: 


— Deum namque ira per omnes 
Terraſgue, tractuſſue maris, cœlumęue profundum. 
Hine pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
| Duemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 
Ccilicet HUC REDDL mne AC RESOLUTA 
REFERRI . 
OMNIA —— 


However, the myſteries d id not teach the do arine 
of the unity for mere ſpeculation; but to ovviate 
certain miſchiefs of polytheiſm, and to ſupport the 
belief of a providence . Now, as a future fiate 


of rewards and puniſhments did not quite remove 
the objections to its inequalities here, they added 
to it the doctrine of the METEMPSYCHOSIS, Or 
| the belief of a prior flate *, And this, likewiſe 


our 


” Div. Leg. B. III. 8. 3. & 4. 
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our poet has been careful to record. For after 
having revealed the great ſecret of the unity, he 
goes on to ſpeak of the netempſychoſis or tranſm1- 
Station, in this manner: | 


— Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethaum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno 
Scilicæt immenores ſupera ut convexa reviſant, 


- 


KRurſus & incipient in corpora velle reverti. 


and thence takes occaſion to explain the nature 
and uſe of purgatory ; which, in his hero's paſſage 
through that region, he had not done. This af- 
Fords him too, an opportunity for that noble epi- 
ſode the proceſſion of the hero's poſterity, which 
paſſes in review before him: And with this the 
ſcene cloſes. One might well allow Virgil the uſe 
of ſo important a digreſſion, (conſidering whom it 
was he celebrated under the character of Æneas) 
though it had been foreign to the nature of the 
my/teries he is deſcribing. Put indeed, he was even 
nere following their cuſtoms very cloſely. It was 
then, and had been for ſome time, the practice of 
the mz/teries, when communicated to any afprrant 
of diſtinguiſhed quality, to exhibit to him, in their 
ſhews and repreſentations, ſomething relating to his 
own fortune and affairs. Thus 3 tells us, 
that Olympia, on her recovery from the birth of 
Alexander, was initiated in the Samothracian myſteries, 
where, in the /hews, ſhe ſaw her huſband Philip at 
that time in Potidæa *. e In 


eerumnis fit, ut interdum weteres illi five vates, five in sa- 
CRIS INITHSQUE tradendis divine mentis interpretes, qui 
nas ob aliqua ſcelera ſuſcepta in vita ſuperiore, pœnarum luen- 
darum cauſa, atos efſe dixerunt, aliquid vidiſſe videantur. 
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In attending the hero's progreſs through the 
three eſtates of the dead, we have ſhewn from ſome 
ancient author, at almoſt every ſtep, the exact con- 
formity of his adventures to thoſe 6f the initiated in 
the myſteries. We ſhall now collect theſe ſcat- 
tered lights to a point; which will, I am perſuad- 
cad, throw ſuch a luſtre on our interpretation, as 
to make the truth of it irreſiſtible. To this pur- 
poſe, I ſhall have nothing to do but to tranſcribe a 
paſſage from an ancient writer, preſerved by Sto- 
beœus; which profeſſes to explain the exact confor- 
mity between DEATH, or a real deſcent into the 
infernal regions, and INITIATION, where the re- 
preſentation of thoſe regions was exhibited. His 
words are theſe: © The mind is affected and agi- 
tated in death, juſt as it is in the initiation into the 
grand myſteries. And word anſwers to word, as 
well as thing to thing: For TEAETTAN is, to 
die; and TEAEISOAL, to be initiated. The firſt 
ſtage is nothing but errors and uncertainties ; la- 
* borious wanderings; a rude and fearful march 
through night and darkneſs.. And now arrived 
on the verge of death, and initiation, every thing 
wears a dreadful aſpect : It is all horror, trembling, 
ſweating, and affrightment. But this fcene once 
over, a miraculous and divine light diſplays itſelf : 
And ſhining plains and flowery meadows: open on 
all hands before them. Here they are entertained 
with hymns, and dances, with the ſublime doc- 
trines of ſacred knowledge, and with reverend and 
holy viſions. And now, become perfect and ini- 
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tiated, they are free, and no longer under re- 
ftraintt; ; but, crowned and triumphant, they walk 
up and down the regions of the bleſſed; converſe 


with pure and holy men; and celebrate the ſacred 


a 72 


myſteries at pleaſure !. 
The progreſs. finiſhed;. and every thing over, 
Eneas and his guide are let out again to the upper 


regions, through the ivory gate of DREAMS. A 
_ circumſtance. borrowed from Homer, and very hap- 
pily applied to this ſubject; For, as Ss des ele- 
gantly expreſles it, : 


h Ta MIKPA 7s berdre W EY 
= « A dream is the LESSER MYSTERIES of death. 


But, beſides. this. of ivory, there was another of 
horn. Through the firſt iſſued Vell. vihons ; 3 and. 


through the latter, true. 


Sunt geminæ fomni porte : quorum ahera fot 
Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris : 
Altera candenti perſecto nitens elephanto; 
Sed falſa ad cœlum mittunt inſomnia. manes. 

His ubi tum natum Anchiſes, unaque /+ lan 
FHiroſeguitur dictis portaque emittit eburna. 


Servius, with - the ſpirit of a rank Grammarian,. 
who. ſeldom finds any thing to ſtop at but a ſole-- 


ciſm in. expreſſion, ſays- very readily, Fult autem 
intelligi, falſa eſſs.- omnia- quee; dixit . He would 
have. you underitand by: this, that all he has been 


_ ſaying is falſe and wroundlets ? 'The following 


critics give the ſame ſolution... Ruæus, one of the 
beſt, may ſpeak for them all: Cum igitur V irgilius. 


Kneam eburnes portd. Fanittit, indicat L. ele, gut de 


a $ermmg Cxixs.. 


aid: 


„ 
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quid d ſe de illo inferorum aditu dictum eft, in fabulis 
ze numerandum. This interpretation is ſtrengthened 
by Virgil's being an Epicurean; and making the 
ſame concluſion 3 in his ſecond. Ceorgic: 


an Felix, qui potuit rerum cogntſeers cauſar, 
Atque metus omnes & inexorabile fatum 
_ Subjectt pedibus, firepitumque Acherontis avari 11 


But Virgil wrote, not for the amuſement of wo- 
men and children over a winter's fire, in the taſte 
of the Milefi an fables ;; but for the uſe of men and 
citizens; to inſtruct. them in the duties of humanity 
and ſociety. Phe purpoſe, Therefore, of ſuch a 


writer, when he treats of a Zzre ſtate, muſt be to 


make the doEtrine. intereſting to his reader, and 
uſeful in civil life. Virgil hath. done the fuſt, by 
bringing, his hero to 5 through the moſt perilous 
atchiovement z and the ſecond, by appropriating the 
reward» and puniſhments of. that tate, to Aurtue 
uitto vice only. Now, if we will believe theſe 
eritics;, when the poet had laboured through a 
whole book, and employed: all his art and genius 
to compals this important.end,. he fooliſhly defeats 
his whole deſign with.one wanton daſh of his pen 
which ſpeaks to this effect: I have laboured, 


countrymen, to draw yau to virtue, and to deter 


you from vice, in order to make particulars, and 


ſocietics flouriſhing and happy. The truths, in- 
forced to this purpoſe, I have endeavoured to re- 
commend by the example of. your anceſtor and 
ſounder, Aneas; of whom, (to do you the more 
credit) I have made an accomplithed hero; and 
have ſet him on the moſt arduqus and illuſtrious un- 
dertaking, the eſtabliſhment of a civil community : 
Aud, to lanCtify his characters. and. add x reverence 

10 
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to his laws, I have ſent him on the errand you ſee 
here related. But leſt the buſineſs ſhould do you 
any ſervice, or my hero any honour, I muſt inform 
you, that all this talk of a future fate is a childiſh 
tale, and Æneas's part in it, only a fairy adven- 
ture. In a word, all that you have heard mult paſs 
for a lenten dream; from which you are to draw 
no conſequences, but that the poet was in a capri- 
cious humour, and diſpoſed to laugh at your ſu- 
perſtitions.“ Thus is Virgil made to ſpeak, in the 


interpretation of ancient and modern critics d. And 


this the concluſion he was pleaſed to make to the 
maſter-piece of his writings. „% 
The truth is, the difficulty can never be gotten 

over, but by ſuppoſing the deſcent to ſignify an ini- 
 tiation into the myſteries. This will unriddle the 
zenigma, and reſtore the poet to himſelf. And it 
this was Virgil's meaning, it is to be preſumed, 


be would give ſome private mark to aſcertain it: 


for which no place was ſo proper as the concluſion. 
He has therefore, with a beauty of invention pe- 
culiar to himſelf, made this hne improvement on 
Homer's ſtory of the two gates; and imagining 
that of horn for true viſions, and that of ivory for 
falſe, inſinuates by the firſt the reality of another 
ſtate ; and by the ſecond, the ſhadowy repreſenta- 
tions of it in the ſhews of the my/teries : So that 
not the things objected to Aneas, but the ſcenes 
of them only, were falſe ; as they lay not in HELL, 


d This abfurdity did not eſcape the learned Dacier, who 
thus expreſſes himſelf in his note on porta ſugiens eburna, 
I. iii. Od. 27. of Horace. - Mais ce qu'il y a d'etonnant, c'eſt 
que Virglle fait ſortir Anchiſe par la porte d'yvoire, qui eſt 

celle des faux ſonges, par la il detruit toutes les grandes choſes 
qu'il a dites de Rome & d'Auguſte. | | 

N . but 
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but in the TEMPLE OF CERES. This repreſenta- 
tion being called MY©OS, x #Zoxjy. And this 
we propole as the true meaning of, 
* © Altera candenti . eg nitens elephantoe- 

Sed Fals A ad cœlum mittunt inſomnia manes. 
For, falſa inſomnia do not fignify hing, but, 
2? fhadowy dreams. Thus the Roman widow, in the 
famous ſepulchral inſcription ©, begs the Diz manes 
to be ſo indulgent to her huſband's ſhade, that ſhe 
might ſee him in her dreams; that is, ſeem to ſee 
him, as the ſhade of Hector was ſeen by AEneas, 

In ſomnes ecce ante oculos maœſtiſſimus Hector 

Viſus adeſſe mibi E — 
And this, in diſtinction to what ſhe makes the 
bother part of her prayer, to be really joined to him 
in the other worle. 7 | | 
But though the viſions which iſſued from the 

* ivory gate were unſubſtantial, as being only repre- 
ſentative; yet I make no queſtion, but the ivory 
gate itſelf was real. It appears indeed, to be no 
other than that ſumptuous door of the temple, * 
through which the ixitiated came out, when the 

| celebration was over. This temple was of an im- 
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menſe bigneſs, as appears from the words of Apu- 
leius : Serex conulſümus ducit me protinus ad ipſas 


res K DIS AMPLISSIMZ ©. Strabo is more parti- 


cular. Next (ſays he) is Eleuſis, in which is the 
temple of the Eleuſinian Ceres, and the my/tic cell built 


by Ictinus, CAPABLE OF HOLDING AS LARGE 
A NUMBER AS, A THEATRE ©, But Vitruvius's 


deſcription of it is {till more curious: © ELsu- 
SIN Cereris & Preſerpinæ cellam 1MMANI Ma G- 
NIT O DIN E Icinus Dorico more, ſine exterioribus 


columnis ad laxamentum uſus ſacrificiorum, pertexit, 


Eam autem poſtea, cum Demetrius Phalareus Atheni; 

rerum potiretur, Philon ante templum in fronte co- 
lumnis conſtitutis Proſtylon fecit. Ita aut?s Vejtibul; 
| laxamentim initiantibus operiſyze ſummam adjecit auto- 


ritatem . And Ariftides. thought this the mo{t 


extraordinary Circumſtance in. the whole affair, 
gut the thing moſt wonderful and divine was, 
That of all the public aſſemblies of Greece, this wes. 
the only one Which was contained within the walls 
of one edifice 5. Here was room, we fee, and io 
_ purpoſely contrived, for all their HEWS and k E 


PRESENTATIONS, 


And now, having oecafionally and by parts 


only, ſaid ſo much of theſe things, it will not be 


amiſs, . in. concluſion, to give one general and con- 


ciſe idea of the whole. 1 oppo the ſubſtance of 


the celebration to be a kind of drama of the hiſ- 


_ tory of Ceres, which afforded opportunity to repre- 
ſent the three particulars, about which the myſteries 
were principally concerned. 1, The rife and. eſta» 


#4 Metam. I. xi. 
„ Lib.-1x. G 

1 De Architect. Præf, ad l. vii: 
n Leuſin. Orat. 


3 ne ni 
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Vihment of civil ſociety. 2. The — "x 7 a falar 


late of rewards and puniſhments. error 77 | 
and the prancifle of the ly The God- 
1 s legiſlation in Sicily and Attica, 0 at both which. 
laces ſhe was faid to civilize the ſavage manners 
IF the inhabitants,) gave birth to the firft >; Her 
ſearch for her daughter Proſerpine in hell, to the 
b, and her reſentment againſt the gods for their: 
permiſſion of, or connivance at, the rape, to the 
z third *. - 
But here let it be e that the ſecrets of 
tbe myſteries. were unfolded both by words and. 
actions of which, Ariſtides= gives the reaſon,. 
„That the ſounds and the /fghis. might mutually 
aſſiſt each other in making, an impreſſion on the 
4 minds of the initiated?“ Phe error of polytheiſin 
therefore, was as well expoſed by the dark wander- 
ings in the ſubterraneous paſſages, through which 
the initiated began his courſe; as by the "informa- 
tion given him by-the hierophant : And the truth 
© of the unity, as ſtrongly illuſtrated by the lee 
dx the ſelfeſeen image , the diffuſive /hining” 
lieht; as by the hymn of a Ts. or this ſpeech. 
of Anchiſes. 
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| Þ® Teque Ceres & Libera quarum CA quibos+ initia. 1 
vitæ, atque vietus, legum, morum, manſuetudinis humani- 


tatis exempla hominibus & civitatibus data, ac © difpertita ele 
| dicuntur. Cic. in Very, V. c. 72. 


i This circumſtance Apollodorus informs us of; his words 
are theſe— Ma h Nt aap' m or, 371 IAT A- 
7 ipTacsv, OPTIZOMENH FO _AITE. AEN. 
| OTPANON* #:uaob go hs v,, Huey cls Leue 
0492. Bibl. L. I. „ 
. * 'QOoaslos Toivuy 1h £74 Ts bros To [429 Tav- 
mY ATAAMATA: br, N 4e ale. Jan de 


"Y; See Div. L. B. II. Set.. e | 
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On the whole, if I be not greatly deceived, the 
view in which I place this famous epiſode not only 
ears up a number of difficulties, inexplicable on 
any other ſcheme, butlikewiſeexceedingly ennobles, 
and gives a graceful heightening to, the whole 
poem. For now the epiſode is ſeen to be an eſſen- 
tial part of the main ſubject ; which is the erection 
of a civil policy, and a religion For cuſtom had 
made initiation into the myſteries a neceſſary prepa- 
rative to that arduous undertaking. 8 

But there is no place in this admirable poem, 
even to the SHIELD OF EN EAS, which will not 
inſtruct us how conſiderable a ſtation the myſterics 
held in public life; and how neceſſary they were 
ſuppoſed to be to the full equipage of a hero. 

The ornaments on this ſhield conſiſt of two 
rincipal parts or ſtories, very differently executed. 
The firſt a looſe ſketch of the foundation, and 
early fortunes of Rome; the ſecond, a highly 
finiſhed picture of the victory at Actium. Theſe ſo 
_ diflimilar pieces, ſeem to be as oddly connected; 
by a ſudden jump into another world. 
„ Hincprocul addit 8 
Tartareas etiam ſedes, alta Hur Ditis; 
Et ſcelerum pœnas, et te, Catilina, minaci 
Pendentem ſcopulo, furiarumque ora trementem; 

. Secretoſque pios 5 His dantem jura Catonem. L. IX. 
But there is more in this diſpoſition than appears at 
firſt fight. The ſeveral parts make an uniform 
and connected whole. The firſt of the two prin- 

cipal parts, we have obſerved, is a view of the 

foundation and firſt eftabliſhment of ancient Rome, 
Now Dionyſus of Hal. tells us, that this city was 
in nothing more excellent, or worthy of imitation, 
than in the genius of its national religion; which 
was ſo conſtructed as to be always ready to render 
5 1 ies 
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I ſervice to the State. Hence Virgil, when he has 

brought us to the time that their civil eſtabliſnment 

was perfectly ſecured by the {laughter and diſperſion 
of the Gauls, | ns 


( Scutis protecti corpora longis,) 
ö 3 bo 1 3s; | . . 
gs oes on to the religious conſtitution : 


« Hic exultantes ſalios, nudiſque lufercos, 
Lanigeroſque apices, et lapſa ancilia cœlo 
 Extuderat: Caſte ducebant ſacra per urbem 
Pilentis matres in mollibus ———— _ 


8 C *. * 
z Doe only 5 


3 


Now Stravo obſerves that tlie ancient Pagan re- 
ligion conſiſted of two parts, the open and the ſecret n. 
The open, Virgil has given us in the Salian and 
Lußpercal rites. What remained was the ſecret ; and 
this he gives us in an oblique deſcription of the 
mſteries, where (as we have ſhewn) the ſcenes of a 

| Y future flate were exhibited to the initiated. 


. — — — — q k 
— 5 apo) 8 * 


— Hinc procul addit 5 ö 
 TARTAREAS etiam ſedes, alta oftia DIT1s ; 1 


Et ſcelerum pœnas, et te, Catilina, minaci 
Pendentem ſcopulo, furiarumque ora trementem; 


. con ER rg 


| DSECRETOSQUE PIOS ; His dantem jura Catonem. 
And, as before, by Æneas's deſcent to the infernal [ 
Hades, he meant an INITIATION into the myſteries; | 
ſo here by the view of Tartarus and Ely/zum, he | þ 
means the CELEBRATION of them, e — - 
If it be aſked, why Cato is put, as it were, in = 
the place of Minos, and Catiline of Tityus, the 9 
anſwer will let us into another beauty. It is a fine i 
as mir ov erfluaracud, Tds d Nats, : 
2 TAE MEN MYSTIKQE, TAE AE EN $ANE- [ 
| FN. ——S:rab. Geogr. l. x. 5b 1 EET | 
„„ | inſinua- | 
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inſinuation that theſe foreign rites of Eleuſis de- 
ſerved to be naturalized at Rome; which was the 
opinion of Cicero before him 
Here it may not be improper to take notice.of a 
eommon miſtake, as old at leaſt as Servius, that 
Cato the cenſor, and not Cato of Utica, is meant in 
this place. A low ſervile ſuppoſition, that the court- 
poet would not dare to celebrate this great patron. 
of liberty, made the critics ſeek out for a Cato of 
a a diſtant age, to brave Catiline in hell, when they 
might have ſeen it could be none but his great 
contemporary, who had before condemned him at 


Rome. And the circumſtances. in which the poet 


places them ſeem evidently to allude to the famous 
contention in full ſenate, between Cato and Cæſar, 
concerning the fate of Catiline's followers z whom 
Cato was. for ſending to the infernal regions, to 


receive their final doom from the judges of hell. To 


evade this ſentence, Cæſar took occaſion to lau 
at the not ion of a future ſtate; As the other, for a. 
contrary reaſon, ſet. himſelf to ſupport and defend 
it. The laſt line, 


44 Secretoſque pios; z bis dantem jura Catonem, | 


was probably a compliment to Cato in his little 
ſenate at Utica. All this conſidered, we ſee the 
reaſon, the great artiſt had to call his picture, 


In his book of Laws, in which he delivefs 3. plan for the 
correction and improvement of the Roman conſtitution, he de- 
clares againſt nacturnal rites, but with an way" d for the 
 Eleufmian ; for which, be gives this reaſon—— Nam mibi cum 
multa eximia diwvinaque videntur ATHEN=# Tue peperiſſe, at- 
que in vita hominum attulifſe, tum NIHIL MELIUS ILL1S 


MYSTERI1S,. quibus ex agreſti immanique ala exculti, ab 


"HUMANITATEM, ET MIT IAT I SUMVUS. :. initiaque 4% ap- 
Piellantur, ita revera principia vitæ cognovimus ; 3; neque ſelunt, 
cum lætitia vivendi rationem accepimus, ſed etiam cum ſpe 
weliore. moriend:, De Leg. L. II. c. 14. 

6 Clipes 
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And now the general principle of the fixth book 
being further ſupported by this collateral circum» | 
tance, it will enable us to diſcover and explain 
another beauty in the ſeventh, which, depending on: 
that principle, could not be ſeen without it. 

If the recommendation of the my/teries was of 
fuch importance in an epic poem of this ſpecies, 
and if at the time of writing, many of the my/lerzes. 
were become abominably profligate; we can hard- 
ly believe but that the poet (after he had ſo largely 
expatiated in praiſe of the moſt holy and uſeful) 
would take care to reprobate ſuch as were become 
notoriouſly corrupt; becauſe this tended equally. 
with the other to vindicate what he had in view, 
the honour of the inſtitution. And what ſtrengthens. 
this conjecture, is the ſimilar conduct of another 
great writer of antiquity, APULEIus of Madaura, 
in his METAMoRPHOsIs: A book, though of a 
very ſingular and fantaſtic compoſition, yet written, 
= as | have ſhewn », altogether in this view, to re- 
* commend the Pagan myſteries In which the author 


hath been no lefs circumſtantial in reprobating the. = 
corrupt myſteries of the SYRIAN GODDESS, than 0 
in extolling the pure rites of the EGYPTIAN Is1s. 1 
This then ſeems a neceſſary part in the plan of i 
Virgil's poem. But it appears to have been no 1 
eaſy matter to execute. To do it in another alle- il 


| gory, would have been without grace; nor was 
there any repoſe in the latter part of the action of 
the poem, as there was in the former, to admit a 
digreſſion of ſuch a length, On the other hand, 
to condemn all corrupt my/terzes in the plain di= - 
See the explanation of the Metamorphoſis of Apulcius, in 
the Div. Leg. B. II. Sect. 4. . 
e oY dactic- 
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dactic way, did not ſuit the nature of his poem; 
or if it had ſuited it, could it have been uſed, with- 
out hurting the uniform texture of the work, after 
the pure rites had been ſo covertly recommended 
under figures and fictions. 1 | 4 
The poet therefore, with admirable invention, 
hath contrived in the next book, to render the 
moſt corrupt of the myfteries, the ſecret rites of 
Bacchus, very odious, by making them the in- 
ſtrument to traverſe the deſigns of providence, in 
the eſtabliſhment of his hero; and by putting a 
FURY on the office of exciting the aſpirants to the 
celebration of them. Amata, the mother of Lavinia, 
in order to violate the league commenced between 
Eneas and Latinus, contrives, at the inſtigation of 
Alecto, to ſecrete her daughter; and to devote and 
cConſecrate her to Bacchus, in an initiation into one 
| of his abominable rites : 
„ DIMULATO zumine BACCHI „5 
Majus adorta-N EF AS, majoremque orſa furorem, 
Evolat, et natam frondoſis montibus ABDIT; 
Quo thalamum eripiat Teucris, tedaſqne moretur- 
Evo, Bacche ! fremens SOLUM TE VIRGINE 
DIN. 5 
Vociferan —— — 5 
Fama wolat : Furiiſque accenſas pectore matres, 
Idem omnis fimul ardor agit, nova quarere tecta. 
Deſeruere domos —— —— | 
Clamat : Io, maires ——— — = 
 Solvite crinales vittas, capite orgia mecum. 
Talem inter ſilvas, inter deſerta ferarum 
Reginam ALECTO STIMULIS AGIT UNDIQUE 
Ss ĩ C 
The myſteries of Bacchus were well choſen for an ex- 
ample of corrupted rites, and of the miſchiefs they 
L. rü. N 5 5 | 


pro- 
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produced; for they were early, and flagrantly cor- 
rupted. But his principal reaſon for this choice, I 


ſuppoſe, was a very extraordinary ſtory he found in 
the Roman annals, of the horrors committed in that 


city, during the clandeſtine celebration of the 


Bacchic rites ; which Livy has tranſcribed very cir- 
cumſtantially into the thirty-ninth book of his 


great light to the ſubject we are upon 4. 


hiſtory; and which I have given below, as it adds 


Nor did the poet think he had done enough in 


repreſenting the corrupt myſteries under thoſe circum- 
ſtances of diſcredit, without ſpecifying the miſchiefs 


4 Livy firſt acquaints us with the introducer of theſe corrupt 
rites into Italy, whom he thus charaQeriſes, © Grecus igic- 


bilis in Etruriam primum wenit, nulla cum arte earum, quas 
multas ad animorum £coiporumgque cultum * nobis eruditiſ- 
ima omnium gens invexit, ſed ſacrificulus & wates.—Then 
tollows the confeſſion of a participant of theſe myſleries, —— 
« Tum Hiſpala originem ſacrorum expromit. Primo ſacra- 
rium id fæminarum fuiſſe, nec quemquam virum eo admitti ſoli- 
tum——Pacullam ſacerdotem omnia tamquam Deum menitis, 
immut aſſe: nam & wiros eam primam ſuos filios initiaſſe; & 
necturnum ſacrum ex diurns, & pro tribus in anno diebus qui- 
nos fingulis menſibus dies initiorum feciſſe : ex quo in promiſcuo 


| facra fant, & permiſti viri ſæ minis, & noctis licentia acceſſe- 


rit ; nihil ibi facinoris, nibil flagilii prætermiſſum. Plura vi- 
rorum inter ſeſe, quam fœæminarum eſſe flupra. Si qui minus 
patientes dedecoris fint, & pigriores ad facinus, pro vittimis 
immolari ; nibil nefas ducere. Hanc ſummam inter eos reli- 
gionem eſſe; viros velut mente capta cum jactatione fanatica 
corporis vaticinari,——Raptos a Diis homines dici quos ma · 
chinæ illigatos ex conſpectu in abditos ſpecus abripiant; eos 


Je, qui aut conjurare, aut ſociari facmoribus, aut ſtuprum 


patt noluerint. Multitudinem ingentem, alterum jam prope 


populum eſſe: in his nobiles quoſaam wiros, feminaſque. Bien- 


nio proximo inflitutum efſe, ne quis major viginti annis initia- 
retur ; capitari ætates, & erroris & flupri patientes,” 
What Livy mens by corporumgue cultum, is explained in what 


we have ſaid above of the pi obationary toils under, on: by the ſe aſp: - 
rants called the ſoldiers of MI TRIAS. Re eo pron omg ar 


they 
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they produced; nor that he had ſufficiently diſtin. 
guiſhed them from the pure, without ſhewing thoſe 
miſchiefs to be ſuch as the pure had condemned, 
and providently guarded againſt, - 
The next news therefore we hear of Amata, 
after her celebration of the rites of Bacchus, is her 
SUICIDE, and that, of the moſt ignominious kind. 
Purpureos moritura manu diſcindit amictus, 
Et nodum informis læti trabe nectit ab alia. L. 12. 
This diſaſter the poet makes Jupiter charge upon 
Juno; who by the miniſtry ol Alecto had excited 
Amata to an inttiation. 5 a 
—— * Terr:s agitare vel undis 
Troianos potuiſti: infandum accendere bellum, 
DEFORMARE DOMUM, & luctu miſcere hymenæcs. 
This action, as we learn by Plato ', the V my/te- 
Tres xpreſsly forbad and condemned. On which 
account our poet, in his allegoricai deicription of 
what was reprelented in the Eleuſinian, has placed 
ſuicides in a ſtate of miſery. | ne 
Proxima deinde tenent maſti loca, qui ſibi lethum, 
Thus nobly hath Virgil compleated his deſign 
on the ſubject of the MysTERIEs. The hero of 
the poem is initiated into the moſt pure and holy 
of them ; his capital enemy into the moſt impurc, 
and corrupt; and the ſchemes and intrigues of 
_ each party have a correſpondent iſſue, 
To conclude, the principles here aſſumed, in 
explaining this famous poetical fiction, are, I pre- 
ſume, ſuch as give ſolidity, as well as light, to 
» O Me ory % {TIDPPHTOCIE Azy opeves mect 
d, Nl, ws fv TU pp £0 pev 61 dvfporor »; 
v Sa SH £a1]8v H rn, Ave, MN & odd 
Kev, peryds Te Tis por gaiye]os Y ' paduos i 
„%% 63+ Ser. ed. tombs neo 
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2 7 >yhat is deduced from them: and are, perhaps, 
the only principles from which any thing reaſon- 
able can be deduced in an explanation of this na- 


that ZEneas's DESCENT INTO HELL fignifies an 


tp, in all the circumſtances, between what Virgil 
7 delivers of his hero's adventure, and what anti- 
quity delivers concerning the $HEWS and Doc- 
EF” TRINES of the MYSTERIES, into which heroes were 
# wont to be initiated. On the contrary, bad I gratu- 


itouſly ſuppoſed, without any previous knowledge 
of what was practiſed in the my/erzes, that the 4% 
cent was an mulation, merely becauſe Auguſtus 


1 was ſhadowed under the perſon of Eneas) 
vas initiated; and thence inferred, that the hie- 
| ries did exhibit the fame ſcenes which the poet hath 


had been as devoid of any ſolid deduction, as of any 
1 & reaſonable principle. And yet, if authority could 
| ſupport ſo impertinent a piece of criticiſm, we had 
2 very conſiderable one to keep us in countenance. 
A celebrated writer, in a tract, intitled Reflections 


en the character of Fapis in V ih goes altogether 


on this gratuitous kind of criticiſm. Without an 


previous knowledge of the life and fortunes of Ax 
| ToNtUs Musa, the phyſician of Auguſtus, he 


| ſuppoſes that Virgil meant this perſon by JAPIS; 
merely becauſe Auguitus was meant by Aneas. 


And then, from what the poet tells us of Japis's 
hiſtory, the critic concludes, it muſt have made 


part of the hiſtory of Maſa : And fo inſtead 
of explaining a fable by hiſtory, he would re- 
gulate hiſtory on a fable: Whereas the principles 
of true criticiſm ſhould have directed the learned 


3 e Writer 


ture. For from what was ſhewn to have been 
taught and repreſented in the MYSTERIES, I infer, 


INITIATION 3 becauſe there is an exact conforms." 


made hell to exhibit to his hero, my explanation 
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writer to enquire previouſly, what antiquity ha“ 


left us concerning the perſon of Antonius Mufa;Þ,* 
And if, on comparing what he found, with What“ 


Virgil has delivered concerning Japis, there ap. 


peared any ſtrong reſemblance ; then, and not til 
then, his ingenious conjecture that Japis was Mu- 
fa, would ſtand upon a reaſonable foundation. I 


was not thus that an able critic lately explained 


Virgil's noble allegory, in the beginning of the 


third GEoORGIC ; where, under the idea of a mag. 


nificent temple, to be raiſed to the divinity of Au 


guſtus, the poet promiſes the famous epic poem, D 
which he afterwards erected in his honour. Bu 


had the exiſtence of ſuch a poem never come to 


Hur knowledge, I am perſuaded, this excellent vii. | 


ter had never troubled the world with ſo flenderiÞ 


conjecture (as it muſt have then appeared) that i N 
projected temple ſignified the plan of an epic poem 
and therefore that Virgil executed, or at leaſt pro- 


jected ſuch a work. In truth, critics ſhould pro. 


ceed in thefe enquiries concerning their author; 


hidden meaning, with the ſame caution and ſo— 
briety which courts of juſtice employ in the detec- 
tion of concealed criminals ; who take care, in th: 
firſt place, to be well aſſured of the corpus delicti be. 
fore they venture to charge the fact upon any one. 


* See Her. Ep. ad Auguſt. with an Engliſh Com. and nts 
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THE 


EFF TH-B Q OK 
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ARGUMENT. 


Hneas ſetting fail from Africh, is driven by a florm on 
= the coaſts of Sicily, where he is hsſpitably received by 
his friend Aceſtes, king of part of the ISLAND, and 
born of Trojan PARENTAGE. le celebrates the 
memory of his father with divine honours, inſtitutes 
funeral games, and appoints frizes for thoſe who 


fhauld conquer in them. M pile the ceremonies were -» 


performing, uno ſends Iris to perſuade the Trojan 
women to burn the forps, who, upon her inſtigation, 
Jet fire to them; which burnt four, and would have 
conſumed the reſt, had nat Jup. ler by a ſudden ſhower 
extinguiſhed it. Upon this, Aineas, by the advice of 
one of his generals, and a viſion of his father, builds 
a city, for the women, old men, and others, who were © 
either unfit ſor war, or weary of the voyage; and 
fails for Italy. Venus procures of Neptune a Jafe 
voyage for him and all his men, excepting only his 
pilot Palinurus, who was unfortunately lat. 
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Parts of the poem mult do, it he has any 
As to the nature and character of this fifth book, I thall tran- 


— 
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O W with a proſy'rous breeze, Eneas held 


His deſtin'd courſe, and one d the watt) 
„„ - 


That gild the ſpires, and round the bulwarks blaze ; - 


Hut ſoon the hidden cauſe the prince divin' d c 


F rom the known nene of a female mind ; 


* I have frequently wondered at the udement of the cele- 


| brated Montagne, who ſays, he eſteemed this book of the 


L£neid, to be the moſt perfect and beautiful of the whole 
twelve. *Tis not to be diſputed that it contains many and va- 
rious beauties, but being purely deſcriptive, and not at all 


applying to the paſſions, it can never intereſt the reader iv 


deeply, nor engage his attention ſo e as ſeveral other 
ecling or ſenſibilitz. 


ſcribe a paſſage from Monſieur Segrais. 

«© The ſame reaſon, ſays he, which cauſed the variety T took 
notice of in the firſt book, upon the deſcription of that pleaſant 
place and retired harbour which the poet preſents to the reader, 

immediately after the picture of the dreadful tempeſt, was 


doubtleſs the cauſe of that variety which we find between this 


fifth, and that which a eee it. The poet, judicious through- 
out, having imagined the repreſentation of theſe ſports would 


be a great embelliſhment to his work, becauſe it is a ſubjeft 
capable of much ornament, judged | arther, that he could no 


where better inſert it, than in this place, to make an agreeable 


contraſt to what he had treated of in the fourth book : not 


3 ; . 5 | doubting 
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I Book 5. THE-ANEID. 
Frith ſuch a whirl their fiery paſſions move, 
In the mad rage of diſappointed love! 
Now o'er the deep the rapid gallies fly, 
4 nd the vaſt round was only wave and ſky, 10 
| 7 cloud all charg'd with livid darkneſs ſpreads, 

1 lack'ning the floods, and gathering o'er their heads. 
ts bud the careful Palinurus cries; — 

| } 0! what a dreadful ftorm involves the ſkies ! 


ö Y hat tempeſts threaten from thy watry reign ? 

Then he commands to farl the ſails, and ſweep 

. "ith every bending oar the foamy deep. _ 

1 imſelf, to break the blaſt, his ſails inclin'd, | 
Ind fled obliquely with the driving wind. 20 
©) ! mighty prince, the trembling maſter cry'd, 
Fcarce could I hope, in fich a toſſing tide, 


„at beautiful order which is remarkable through his whole 
em, diſcovers itſelf particularly in the detail of this book: 
ele sports, varied by the diverſity of their own nature, are 


more ſo by his manner of relating them, by the different 
ene, and the different ſucceſs, and by the rewards propor- 
ned exactly to the dignity of the contention, and the qua- 


ly : He thought fit, after the example of Homer, to huma- 
ze his hero a little; and to ſhew him as well in ſports and 
yerſions, as in other more ſtriking occurrences of civil life. 


L 7 | ; 


E 2 


Oh! Neptune, mighty father of the main 426 


padting but that it was requiſite to recreate the ſpirits of bis 
ver, grieved and afflited by the tragical death of Dido. 


y of the contenders. The actions of the hero are conduct. 
with no leſs judgment. The poet conſid ered, that the 

ron whom he would propoſe as a pattern to others, ought 

to be regarded in the moſt ſublime and important actions 


t any one then conſider the equity, gentleneſs and huma- 
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To reach Heſperia and ſurmount the flood, | 
I Jove had paſt the promiſe of a God. F 
See! from the weſt what thwarting winds ariſe! 23 ; 


How in one cloud are gathered half the ſkies ! 


And ſpeed our voyage, where ſhe points the way. 
For not far diſtant lies the realm, that bore 


If right I judge, whoſe eyes with conſtant care 


1 ſee, reply'd the prince, thy fruitleſs pain, 3 
That long has ſtruggled with the winds in vain. ; 
Then charge thy courſe, the whirling guſts cbey, Wy 


Oh! to what dearer land can I retreat ? 


That land my father's ſacred duſt contains, 
This ſaid, they ſteer their courſe; the weſtern gales 


With friendly breezes ſtretch their bellying Tails ; ; 
Smcoth o'er the tides the flying navy paſt, 


_ Clad in a lion's ſpoils, bo meet bis 5 


— ——n—— EC EEE __ RV. 


In vain our courſe we labour to maintain, 
And, ſtruggling, work againſt the florm in vain. 
Jet us, ſince fortune mocks our toil, obey, 


CI 


Your brother Eryx, the Sicilian ſhore, 


Have watch'd the heav'ns, retracing every ſtar. 


And ſteer with open fails a different way. 


1 here ! may rig again my ſhatter'd fleet: 1 


And there my Trojan friend, Aceſtes reigns. 


4) 


And reach'd with joy the well-known ſhore at laſt, 
The king with wonder from a mountain's brow 

Beheld the fleet approach the coaſt below + 

Then, with a javelin in his hand, deſcends, 


e ling.] The very dels and appearance of this n 
na 45 , prepare the readerfor his charaQer and behaviour, 


| W 8 4 


Book 1 OF VIR 8 is PR M6 
5 his monarch ſprung from great Criniſus' flood ; 
His Trojan mother mingling with the god. 

With due regard he hails the kindred train, 

| I \rriv'd from Carthage at his realms again; WE 
With feaſts their fainting ſpirits he reſtor'd ; "BI 
| E nd rural viands crown'd the generous board, 

| 4 Now the diminiſh'd ſtars had fled away 

: zeſore the glories of the dawning day. 

A lis friends Æneas ſummon'd from the coaſt ; 


Ve far-fam'd ſons of Troy, a race divine, 

Y hoſe fathers ſprung from Jove's immortal line, 
$i ow the full circle of the year runs round, 
Since we diſpos'd my fire in foreign ground, 
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firm the opinion of the critics that the action of the Z£ncid is 


kalculation: . | EH 

1. I ſuppoſe that it is a point founded on hiſtory, that Troy 
Pas ſacked in the month of May; or, at fartheſt, in the 
JInonth of June. 2. I ſuppoſe again, that ZEneas ſtayed two 
onths, or thereabouts, at Antandros, to build his fleet; 
Ind that did not go from thence till the month of March, 
n the year which followed the taking of Troy. 4. I ſuppole 
noreover, that ZEneas was four years and ſome months in 


Thrace and Crete, In my note 7 on book 3. I have ob- 
ried, that the hero ſpends one luſtrum in his voyages from 
Antandros : This luſtrum contains four full years. The 
rojan fleet left Antandros in the month of March: The 


ade out, 4. I ſuppoſe that the "Trojans did not leave Epirus 
11 Auguſt ; and indeed, at their departure from this laſt place 
Irgil tells us, that the ſea gave marks of the approaching 


annot be ſaid of any other month than October, or Novem- 


rnen from a riſing point beſpoke the hoſt: 6 


63. Now the Full circle of the year runs round.) To con- | 


Fompriſed in one year, Catrou hath given us the following 


baſing the ſeas, and in making his unſucceſsful ſettlements in 


Aclian games are celebrated about the Dog-days in the mouth 
| Auguſt, Thus the four years and ſome months are exactly 


inter, Et ęlacialis hyems aquilombus aſperat undas. This 
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Nais'd verdant altars to the mighty ſhade, 4. 


And paid all funeral honours to the dead: z 
And now the fatal day is juſt return'd, | I 
By me (ſo Heav'n ordains) with rites adorn'd, | 
For ever honour'd, and for ever mourn'd ; | 
'F'ho* baniſh'd to the burning Libyan ſand, | 0 
Tho? led a captive to the Argive land, 

Tho' loſt and ſhipwreck'd on the Grecian ſea, 


Still would J folemnize this ſacred day. 


ber at leaſt. 5. I farther ſuppoſe, that ZEneas could hard!y 
arrive at Drepanum before January: The veſſels took vp net 
more than two months in failing into the Adriatic gulf; and, 
after that, in coaſting all the Italian fhore, and in ſearching 


for Prepavum in the Tyrrhene fea. 6. I laſtly ſuppoſe, that 


Hneas was in Sicily the eleven months remaining, till the 
month of November, with which the ZAEneid opens. 
According to the foregoing computation, January was the 
month in which AEneas arrived at the port of Sicily, where 
he loſt his father, It very evidently appears, from the poct's 


own narration, that Anchiſes died in February; and that his 


anniverſary was kept in the ſame month; which I thus prove. 
Eneas parted from Carthage in the depth of winter, Hyberr 
moliris fidere claſſem: This is what Didoreproaches him with: 
This certainly could mean no other time than the end of Ja- 
nuary. According to this ſuppoſition ZEneas ſtayed but three 
months at Carthage; that is, from November to the end of ]a- 


nuary. As to what remains, we cannot poſkbly prove, that 


his ſtay was longer; and nothing can induce us to believe that 


it was, So that when he arrives in Sicily, that is to ſay, at 
the beginning of February, he declares that very day to be 
the anniverſary of his father: It therefore follows, that Js 


father died in February. Æneas afterwards ſpends one monti 
in the celebration of the games, after leaving Sicily a ſecond 
time to ſail for Italy, whither he arrives at the beginning ot 


the ſpring. This laſt point is plain, from the linging of the 
birds, and the ſerenity of the ſky, which began to 


ook clear, 
cum venti poſuere. For the reſt, the wars of ZEneas in Ital, 


till the death of Turnus, laſted from the beginning of th: 


April, when he came into Italy, to the November following. 


According to this plan, we may determine the /Eneid to de 
_ compriſed within the courſe of one ſolar year. 


Book 5. O F VIRGIL, 79 
| [4 | Sure all the friendly pow'rs our courſe inſpire, - 
| i | To the dear relics of my reverend fire. 75 
Haſte then, the new- adopted god adore, 
| And from his grace a proſp'rous gale implore; 
| | Implore a city, where we ſtill may pay, 
In his own fane, the honours of the day. 
| | On every ſhip two oxen are beftow'd _ 8 
. By great Aceſtes of our Dardan blood; 
E Call to the feaſt your native Phryg ian pow'rs, | 
E With thoſe the hoſpitable king adores. 
: Soon as the ninth fair morning's opening light 
Shall glad the world, and chace the ſhades of night, 3s 
© Then to my "Trojans I propoſe, to grace 
© Theſe ſacred rites, the rapid naval race; 
Then all, who glory in their matchleſs force, 
| or vaunt their fiery ſwiftneſs in the courſe, 
or dart the ſpear, or bend the twanging bow, 90 
0 or to the dreadful gauntlet dare the foe, N 
i | Attend ; and each by merit bear away 
The noble palms, and glories of the day. 
I Now grace your heads with verdant wreaths, he ſaid ; 
Then with his mother's myrtle binds his head. 95 
Like him, Aceſt:s, and the royal boy 
Adorn their brows, with all the youth of Troy. 
Now to the tomb ſurrounded with a throng, 
A wand train, the hero paſt . 


98. Now. to the tomb. ] The critics and commentators ſeem 


1 not to have perceived the deſign which the poet undoubtedly 
e, bad, in this epiſode of the apotheoſis of Anchiſes, and in the 
de deſcription of the games which are celebrated at his tomb. 


l is Auguſtus that Virgil repreſents here under the character 
E 4 of 


AR 
*- 


* 


Ihe deſtin'd realms of Italy with thee; 105 


95 "THE ENEID Bock 


Two bowls of milk, and ſacred blood he pours; 106 


 T'wo of pure Mine; and ſcatters purple flow'rs. 
Then thus — Hail ſacred fire, all hail again, 


Once more reſtor'd, but ah! reſtor'd in vain ! 

T'was more than envious fate would give, to ſee 

3 
Gr mighty Tyber's rolling ſtreams explore, | 
The ſacred flood, that bathes th' Auſonian ſhore, 
Scarce had he ſaid, when, beauteous to behold ! 


From the deep tomb, with many a ſhining fold, 


An azure ſerpent roſe, in ſcales that flam'd with 
gold? „„ 


of Pneae. The pious Auguſtus, by the apotheoſis (or dei. 
tcation) with which he honoured Julius Cæſar his father, and 
by the games which he cauſed to be performed to celebrate this 


new god; gave Virgil an occaſion of inventing this epiſode, 
and of making theſe games and honours the ſubject of one 


entire book, This appears very charming, even to us at pre- 


* C 


— 


any poet whatever. 


ſent; although the commentators have taken no notice of the 


re lation it bere to Auguſtus. But how much more intereſting 


and delightful muſt it have been to Auguſtus himſelf, and the 


Romans of that age, who remembered that they themſelves 
performed the fame things for Julius Cæſar, which the poet 
makes Æneas perform in honour of Anchiſes? CATROU. 

i 110. An azure ſerpent roſe in ſcales.} There a e many beau: 


tiful de er iptions of this animal in the Zneid of Virgil, and 
in the Georgics likewiſe, M. Segrais is of opinion, that thee 


are indeed too many of the {ame creature, There are few pal, 


ſages in Ovid, finer than his picture of the ſerpents, into 
which Cadmus and Afcrlapius were transformed. Under 
this head it would be unpardonable to omit Milton's exquilite 


deſcription of the tempting ſerpent, which far exceeds that ef 
5 | not with indented wave 
Prone on the ground, as ſince; but in his rear, 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that towr'd | 
Fold above fold, a rifing maze; his head 
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like heaven's bright bow his varying beauties ſhone, 
That draws a thouſand colours from the ſun : 

HY round the altars and the tomb to wind, 

His glittering length of volumes trails behind. 


| White through the bowls the ſerpent glides a! along; 
7 aſtes all the food, then ſoftly flides away, 
Sceks the dark tomb, and quits the ſacred prey; 
Aſtoniſh'd at the ſight, the hero paid 

New rites, new honours to his father's ſhale, 120 
: Doubts if the demon of his fire rever'd, 

Or the kind genius of the place appear 4 

| v3 ive ſable ſteers he ſlew with rites divine, | 

| As many ſnowy ſheep, and briſtly wine; 

And pouring wine, invok'd his father's male 3 1256 
Sent from the darkſome regions of the dead. 

LT hen all the train, who gather'd round the orave, 
Fach for his rank, proportion'd treaſures gave. 

The altars blaze; the victims round expire; 


some hang the maſly cauldrons o'er the fire: 133 


| Some ober the graſs the glowing embers ſ pread ; 
| Some broil the entrails on the burning bed. 


Now bright the ninth expected morning ſhone ; 
| Now roſe the fiery courſers of the ſun, 


Creſted aloft, and 3 luis eyes: 

With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 

Amid his circling e that on che graſs 
loted redundant ; 


Book 9. v. Fo” 


i was ;udicious | in Milton to * ſo long on the deſcrip” 
tion of the ſerpent, on which the cataſtrophe of his pocm de- 
ended, | | | . | 


82 THE ®NEID Book «. 
When endleſs crowds the vaſt aſſembly crown'd 1 3 
From all the wide diſpeopled country round, 

Some rous'd by great Aceſtes' mighty name, 

Some to behold the Trojan ſtrangers came, 

Some to contend, and try the noble game. 

In view, amid the ſpacious circle, la 140 
The coſtly gifts, the prizes of the day. | 
Arms on the ground, and facred tripods glow, 

With wreaths and palms to bind the victor's brow. 
Silver and purple veſts in heaps are roll'd, 

Rich robes, and talents of the pureſt gold; 145 
And from a mount the ſprightly trump proclaims 

To all the gather'd crowd the glorious games. 
Four well-match'd gallies firſt, by oars impell'd 
Drawn from the navy, took * watry field. : 


148, Four nwell-match'd gallies.)] The chariot-race is that 
which Homer has moſt laboured in his games, of which Vir- 
gil being ſenſible, he moſt judiciouſly avoided the imitation of 
what he could not improve, and ſubſtituted in its place the 
naval courſe or ſhip-race, It is in this, the Roman poet has 
employed all his force, as if on ſet purpoſe to rival his great 
matter; but it is extremely obſervable, how conſtantly he 
keeps Homer in his eye, and is afraid to depart from his very 
track, even when he had vary'd the ſubje& itſelf. Accord- 


ingly the accidents of the naval courſe have a ſtrange reſem- 


 blance with thoſe of Homer's chariot-race. He could not 
for bear at the very beginning, to draw a part of that deſcrip- 
tion into a ſimile. Do not we ſee he has Homer” 8 chariots | in 
his head, by theſe lines? | 


Non tam præcipites, Kc. 


ver. 144. 


What is the encounter of Cloanthus and G . in the firait 
between the rocks, but the ſame with that of Menelaus and 
Antilochus in the hollow way? Had the galley of Sergeſtus 
been broken, if the chariot of Eumelus had not been demo- 
Lfhed ? Or, had Maeſtheus been caſt from the helm, had 1 

the 


W 
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| I In the ſwift Dolphin mighty Mneſtheus came, 180 

b I Mneſtheus, the founder of the Memmian name. 

3 Next Gyas in the vaſt Chimæra ſweepss 

I (Huge as a town) the hoarſe reſounding deeps : 
Three rows of oars employ the panting train, 
Jo puſh th? enormous burthen o'er the main. EI: 


k , the other been thrown from his ſeat ? Does not Mneſtheus ex- 


hort his rowers in the words Antilochus had uſed to his horſes? 


Nec jam prima peto Mucſibeus neque vincere certo, 
Qianquam O ! ſed ſuperent quibus hoc Neptune dediſti; 
 Extremos pudeat rediiſſe]! hoc pep: eiver, | 

Et prohibite nefas ! — 


Fuge. x o9w1 TiIauvs]oy 370 ra xe 25 
5 HJ N Lowes Eero EY i KEAd®, 


ae ae e 010 ty Abnyn 
Ney wp#5s Tax 


&C c. — 


4 Vion the whole, the deſcription of the ſea-race, I think, 
has the more poetry and mgjeity ; that of the chariots, more 


"A 
+ 


nature and lively incidents. There is nothing in Virgil fo 


pictureſque, 1o animated, or which ſo much marks the cha- 

nacters, as the epiſodes of Antilochus and Menelavs, Ajax 

and Idomeneus, with that beautiful interpoſition of old Neſtor, 

En the other ſide, in Virgil the deſcription itſelf is nobler ; 

it has ſomething more oftentatioufly grand, and feems a ſpec- 

| tacle more worthy the preſence of princes and great perſons. 

| PoPE's notes on the 23d Iliad. 
150. Mighty Mueflheus.] 'Tis ſurprizing that Virgil, who 


marks the origin of three very illuſtrious families of Rome, 


g the Sergiens, the Memmians, and Cluentmes, hath-omitted 
tae tamily of the Geganians, who were derived from Gyas, 
CATROU. 


""Þ 8h Three rows of ears.) Virgil here defcribes one of thoſe | 


| three-oared galleys of the ancients ; concerning which much 


% a ſlight fault to the ports 1 CATROT. 


is ſaid by many Greek and Roman writers. It mult be owned 
likewiſe, that in the time of Æneas, this ſort of veflel was not 
in uſe, fince it was invented long afterwards by Aminocles of 
Corinth. This is an anachroniſm, which | is to be imputed but 


82 "THE ENEID Book 5. 


: When endleſs crowds the vaſt aſſembly crown'd 135 


From all the wide diſpeopled country round. 

Some rous'd by great Aceſtes' mighty name, 

Some to behold the Trojan ſtrangers came, 

Some to contend, and try the noble game. 

In view, amid the ſpacious circle, lay 140 


The coſtly gifts, the prizes of the day. 


Arms on the ground, and ſacred tripods glow, 
With wreaths and palms to bind the victor's brow, 


Silver and purple veſts in heaps are roll'd, 


Rich robes, and talents of the pureſt gold; 145 
And from a mount the ſprightly trump proclaims | 


To all the gather'd crowd the glorious games. 


Four well-match'd gallies firſt, by oars impell'd 
Drawn from the navy, wok nas watry — 


104. Four avell. match'd gallies.) The chariot-race is that 
which Homer has moſt laboured in his games, of which Vir- 
gil being ſenſible, ke moſt judiciouſly avoided the imitation of 
what he could not improve, and ſubſtituted in its place the 

naval courſe or ſhip-race. It is in this, the Roman poet has 
employed all his force, as if on ſet purpoſe to rival his great 
maſter; but it is extremely obſervable, how conſtantly he 
keeps Homer in his eye, and is afraid to depart from his very 
track, even when he had vary'd the ſubje& itſelf. Accoid- 
ingly 'the accidents of the naval courſe have a ſtrange reſem- 
blance with thoſe of Homer's chariot-race, He could not 


for bear at the very beginning, to draw a part of that deſcrip- 


tion into a ſimile. Do not we ſee he has Homer” 8 chariots 1 in 
his head, by theſe lines? | 


Non tam pracitites, &c.- ver. 144. 


What is the encounter of Cloanthus and Gyas in the alt 
between the rocks, but the ſame with that of Menelaus and 
Antilochus in the hollow way? Had the galley of Sergeſtus 

been broken, if the chariot of Eumelus had not been demo- 

lied? Or, had wee been caſt from the helm, had th 
| the 
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In the ſwift Dolphin mighty Mneſtheus came, 150 
Mneſtheus, the founder of the Memmian name. | 
Next Gyas in the vaſt Chimera ſweeps 


(Huge as a town) the hoarſe reſounding deeps 5 
Three rows of oars employ the panting train, 


Jo puſh th? enormous burthen o'er the main. Sn |: 


3 
J — 


| ö the other bern e from his ſeat ? Does not Mnefthens ex- 
hort his rowers in the words Antilochus had uſed to his horſes? 


Nec jam prima peto Wneſtheus neque vincere certo, 
Ryanquam O ! ſed ſuperent quibus hoc Neptune dediſti; 
 Extremos pudeat rediiſſe] hoc yy cives, 

Et prohibite nas! | 


Fug. x oh Mendes 371. rage · 

H Je Mev Keworoty ECroE EY u. KEAd®, 
TuSeSo iwrToio! Saupe S, 01 Abe 
No wp#fZs Tay © wm &C,- 
Upon the whole, the deſcription of the hs race, I think, 
has the more poetry and mgjeity ; that of the chariots, more 


| nature and lively incidents. There is nothing in Virgil fo 
7 11338 ſo animated, or which fo much marks the cha- 


racters, as the epiſodes of Antilochus and Menelaus, Ajax 
and Idomeneus, with that beautiful interpoſnion of old Neftor, 
—On the other ſide, in Virgil the defcription itſelf is nobler ; 
it has ſomething more oftentatiouſly grand, and feems a ſpec- 


3 acle more worthy the preſence of princes and great perſons. 


marks the origin of three very illuſtrious families ot Rome, 


PoPE's notes on the 23d Iliad. 
150. Mighty Maeſtheus.] Tis ſurprizing that Virgil, who 


| the Sergiens, the Memmians, and Cluentmes, hath omitted 
the ſamih of the Geganians, who w cre derived. from Gyas. 


CATROU.. 
154. Three r rows o. ] Virgil bare deſcribes one of thoſe 


| three-oared galleys of the ancients; concerning which much 
is ſaid by many Greek and Roman writers. It muſt be owned 
likewiſe, that in the time of Æneas, this fort of vette] was not 


in uſe, fince it was invented long afterwards by Aminocles of 


Corinth. This is an anachroniſm, which is to be imputed but 


as A light avi to the poet. Arno. 


"By THE EANEID Books, 
Sergeſtus in the Centaur took his place, 
The glorious father of the Sergian race. 

In the blue Scylla great Cloanthus rode, 


The noble ſource of our Cluentian blood; 
Far in the main a rock advances o'er 160 


The level tides, and fronts the foamy ſhore, 


That hid beneath the rolling ocean lies, 
When the black ſtorms involve the ſtarry ſkies, 
But in a calm its lofty head diſplays 


T's reſt the birds who wing the ſpacious ſeas, 16; 
Here the great hero fxt an oaken bough, 


A mark, that nodded o'er the craggy brow ; 
To teach the train to ſteer the backward way, 
And fetch a ſhorter circle round the ſea : 


'Then, rank'd by lot, conſpicuous o'er the flood, 179 
The chiefs array'd in gold and purpte glow'd. 


The youths green poplars round their temples twine, | 


And bright with oil their naked bodies ſhine, 


Euager, they graſp their oars, and liſt'ning wait the ſign. 


'Thick in their hearts alternate motions play, 175 
Now preſt with beating fears they ſink away, 
Now throb with riſing hopes to win the glorious day. 


Soon as the trump the firſt ſhrill ſignal blew, 


All, in a moment, from the barrier flew : 


Turn'd by their labouring oars the ſurges riſe, 180 


5 And with their ſhouts the ſailors rend the ſkies, 
he foamy tides with equal furrows ſweep ; 


And, opening to the keel, divides the hoary deep. 
Not half ſo ſwift the fiery courſers pour, | 
And, as they ſtart, the diſtaut . devour; Po 
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Nor half fo fierce the drivers, pois'd in air, 


— 
ä 


3 Urge the fleet ſteeds to whirl the flying Car, 

Throw up the reins, and, bending o'er the yoke, 

> Shout, laſh, and ſend their ſouls at every ſtroke. 

he crowds in parties join; and, to the cries 190 

| And eager ſhouts, the hollow wood replies; 9 8 
5 While hills to hills repeat the mingled roar, 

And the long echo rolls around the winding ſhore, 
With peals of loud applauſe from every ſide 

Firſt Gyas flew, and ſhot along the tide. 195 
1 Cloanthus follows, but his pond'rous ſhip, , 
x Tho? better mann'd, moves heavier on the deep. 

© Behind, the Dolphin and the Centaur lay, 

At equal diſtance, on the watry way : 

Now darts the rapid Dolphin o'er the main, 200 


"A Tn EE 
WOES 


i, 


Now the vaſt Centaur wins the day again : 

Then, ſide by fide, and front by front, they join, 

And plow in frothy tracks the ruffled brine.  _ 
And now proud Gyas reach'd th' appointed place, 
Awhile the victor of the watry race ; _ | 
Then to Menztes call'd, and gave command, 

To leave the right, and fteer againſt the land; 

Let others plow the deep; in vain he ſpoke; 

The cautious pilot dreads the lurking rock, 
And turns his prow, and ſteers a different road, 210 
And leaves the ſhallows for the open flood. 
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207. Leave ile right.) The word palmula in the original 
r the extremity of the oar, which being made broad, 
relembles a man's hang „ 

207. Againſt the land.] Horace has a like expreſſion with 
Littus ama, in the original, amatque janua limen, L. 1. 

. 25. RP | | 
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86 THE ENEID Book g. | 


Once more in vain the raging Gyas cry'd, 


And jo! that moment, brave Cloanthus ſpy'd 
Cloſe at his back, who plow'd the nearer tide. 


The dangerous way the daring hero took © 215 
Between bold Gyas and the ſounding rock. 1 
Sudden beyond the chief he ſhoots away, 


Clear of the goal, and gains the roamy ſea. 

Then Gyas wept; and grief and rage enflame 
The youth, forgetful of his friends and fame, 226 
From the high ſtern, with anger and diſdain, - 


He hurl'd the hoary maſter in the main; 
Then madly took himſelf the ſole command, 
And fir'd his train, and bore upon the land. 


Hoary with age, and ſtruggling long in vain, 22 5 


With cumb'rous veſts, Menætes mounts again 
Trembling he climb'd a lofty rock; and dry'd - 


His limbs, all drench'd and recking with the tide. = 
Loud laugh'd the crowds to ſee him ſhoot away, 


Drink and diſgorge by turns the briny ſe. 230 


At diſtance Mneſtheus and Sergeſtus lie; 

Both hope to pafs the fiery Gyas by. 

The 'vantage firſt the bold Sergeſtus took, 

With rapid ſpeed, advancing to the rocx; 
But not a length before: the Dolphin rides 235 


With rival fpeed, and bears upon her ſides. 


229. Loud laugh'd the crowds, Kc. ] Addiſon having ob- 


ſerved that pleaſantry, or ridiculous images are below the dig- 


nity of epic poetry, adds, “ That there is but one laugh in 
the whole Eneid, and that is on this paſſage. But this piece 
of mirth, ſays he, is fo well timed, that the ſevereſt critic can 
have nothing to ſay. againſt it: for it is in the book of games, 
where the reader's mind may be fuppoſed to be ſufficientl) 
relaxed for ſuch an entertainment,” Spectator, No 279. 


ic 


Z But to return the lags of all the day! 
Oh! wipe, my friends, that ſhameful ſlain away! 25@ 
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Brave Mneſtheus now inflames his naval crew, 


As o'er the deck from man to man he flew, 
My brave aſſociates, in whoſe aid I truſt, 


You, whom I choſe, when Iljon ſunk in duſt, 240 


Now ſhew the ſtrength and ſpirit once you ſhew'd, 


When raging ftorms, and Syrtes you withſtood, 

Plow'd Malea's tide, and ſtem'd th* Ibnian flood: | 
Now, now, my friends, your utmoſt pow'r diſplay, _ 
[2 Riſe to your oars, and ſweep the watry way: 245 
Nor ſtrive we now the victory to gain, 0d 
| Tho? yet !—but ah! let thoſe the palm obtain, | 
” Thoſe, whom thy favours crown, peat monarch of ( 


the main! 


Fir'd at the word, each other they provoke ; 


G Springs the ſwift ſhip at every vigorous ſtroke. 
With painful ſweat their heaving bodies ſtream; 


: Thick pant their hearts, and trembles every limb. 


All bending to their oars the labour ply; 25 5 
The ſea rolls backward, and the ſurges fly. 
Now, with the wiſh'd ſucceſs they toil to gain, 
* Indulgent fortune crowns the lab'ring train; 
For while the fierce Sergeſtus nearer drew, 

| And in a ſcanty ſpace too raſhly flew, 260 
| (His road ftill narrower) with a mighty ſhock The 


He ruſh d againſt the ſharp projected rock. 
Then flew the fhatter'd oars, and flying rung, 
And on the ragged fides the veſſel hung. 


To gain their floating dars, with mingled cries, 266 i 


All arm'd with i Iron pos, the | ſailor S riſe. 
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86 THE TNEID Book 3. 
Fir'd with ſucceſs, along the open ſeas 

Proud Mneftheus ſhoots, invoking every breeze. 

As in her neſt, within ſome cavern hung, 

The dove ſits trembling o er her callow young, 270 
Till rous'd at laſt by ſome impetuous ſhock, 

She ſtarts ſurpriz'd, and beats around the rock; 

Then to the open field for refuge flies, 

And the free bird expatiates in che ſkies ; 

Her pinions pois'd, thro? liquid air ſhe ſprings, 27; 
And ſmoothly glides, nor moves her levell'd wings : 
80 joyful Mneſtheus darts without controul 

O'er the wide ocean, and approach'd the goal; 

So the ſwift Dolphin flies in open view, | 
And gain'd new ſtrength, new ſwiftneſs as ſhe flew. 250 
Firſt by Sergeſtus' ſhip he ſhoots along, 

That in the ſhelves and dang”rous ſhallows hung; 

With cries the chief his rival's aid implores, 
And ſtrives in vain to row with ſhatter'd oars. 
Next fiery Gyas he with ſhouts purſu'd, 

Who, in the huge Chimera ftem'd the flood ; 

She yields, depriv'd of her experienc'd guide; 
And ſees her rival fly triumphant o'er the tide. 
Now, near the port, with all his pow'r he ſtrains | 
'To paſs Cloanthus, who the laſt 1 remains, 290 


* 


276. And {moothly glides. ] This line in the origin, al is often 
quoted, as one of the moſt beautiful inſtances that can be pro: 
duced of the ſound's being an echo to the ſenſe ; 


Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas. 


The tranſlator has endeayoured to imitate this beauty, and 


has ſucceeded in his attempt. 1 1 cane is an from * 
_Jonivs, Bhs: 


2 


22 
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The doubling ſhouts inſpire him as he flies 

And the long peal runs rattling round the ſkies : 
| I Theſe, fluſh'd with pride, would caſt their lives away, 
| Ere they reſign the glories of the day: 


Thoſe, by ſucceſs, in ſtrength and ſpirit rife, 295 


And their fierce hopes already win the prize. 
Thus haply both with level beaks had ply'd 
The ſurge, and rode the victors of the tide ; 
ö * Bat brave Cloanthus o'er the rolling floods 


gtretch'd wide his hands, and thus invok'd the gods: 300 


ve powers! on whoſe wild empire [I diſplay 
My flying fails, and plow the watry way; 
Oh! hear your ſuppliant, and my vow ſucceed ; 
Then on theſe ſhores a milk-white bull ſhall blecd ; 
And purple wine your filver waves ſhall Rain, 305 
And facred victims glut the greedy main. 
b Thus he—and every Nereid heard the vow, © 
With mighty Phorcus from the deeps below, 
And great Portunus, with his ample hand, 
) I Puſh'd on the rapid galley to the land. 310 
| Swift as the hifling javelin cuts the ſkies, EY 
| Swift as a whirlwind, to the port ſhe flies. 
| And now the herald's voice proclaims aloud 
Cloanthus victor, to the ſhouting crowd. 
The mighty prince himſelf, with verdant boughs 315 
Of vivid laurel, binds the hero's brows 


— 


| 308. With mighty Phorcus.] The Nereids were the daughters 
of Phorcus, who was the fon of Neptune by Thiſca. Portu- 
nus, who is ſometimes called Palemon, or Melicertes, was 


05 tne god that preſided over hayens. But it is not the buſineſs 
0 2. 


er tae Pantheon. 


of theſe notes to tranſcribe Banier, or Hyginus, Natalis Comes, 


— 55 2 2 © bp.” * . pp 1 * W If mon Aa 
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Three ſteers, and one large talent are beſtow'd 

On every rival crew, that plow'd the flood. 

But to the glorious leaders, bold and brave, 

The generous chief diftinguiſh'd honours gave. 320 
A robe the victor ſhar'd, where purple plays, 
Mixt with rich gold, in every ſhining maze. 

There royal Ganymede, inwrought with art, 

O'er hills and foreſts hunts the bounding hart; 

The beauteous youth, all wondrous to behold ! 32: 
Pants in the moving threads, and lives in gold : 
From tow'ring Ida ſhoots the bird of Jove, 

And bears him ſtruggling thro” the clouds above; 
With out- ſtretch'd hands his hoary guardians cry 

And the loud hounds ſpring furious at the ſky. 330 
On Mneſthens next, the chief who bore away 

The ſecond glorious honours of the day, 


323. There royal Ganymede.) The deſcription of this beau- 
tiful piece of tapeſtry is extremely pictureſque. The circum- 
ſtances of the boy's panting, theoid men lifting up their hands, 

and above all, the dogs looking up and barking after him, 
are painted in the livelieſt manner imaginable. There ie 2 
very fine painting by Michael Angelo on this ſubject, who 
has exactly copied Virgil's deſcription, except that he bath 
omitted the circumſtance of the dogs: which Spenſer has like- 


wiſe, in deſcribing this ſtory, as part of the tapeſtry with 


which the houle of Buſyrane was adorned, 


| When as the Trojan boy fo faire 
He“ ſnatch'd from Ida hill and with him bare: 

Wondrous delight it was, there to behold, 
How the rude ſhepherds after him did ſtare, 


Trembling throngh fear leaſt he down fallen ſhould, | 


And often to him calling, to take ſurer holde. 


* Jupiter, 


Fairy Q. B. 3. . 11. 34. 
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Bock 5. OF VIRGIL. gt 
3 A ſhining mail the generous prince beſtows, 
; That, rich with claſps of gold, refulgent glows, 


In Trojan fields, by Simois' mighty flood: 
| Two labouring ſervants, with united toil = {ſpoil : 


vet in theſe arms of old, with matchleſs might, 
The ſwift Demoleus chac'd his foes in fight, 346 
This mail, /Eneas gave the chief to bear, 
A ſure defence and ornament in war. 
Ihe next rich preſents mighty Gyas grace, 
Z Two ponderous cauldrons of refulgent braſs ; 
Two ſilver goblets, wrought with art divine, 345 
That rough, and bright with ſculptur'd figures ſhine, 
proud of their gifts the lofty leaders tread, 

And purple fillets glitter on their head. | 
When, from the rock ſcarce dif, engaged with pain, 


E One fide all maim'd, ſhe ſlowly moves along, 
: Spoil'd of her oars amid the 2 throng: 


= 
— 


351. One fide all ain d.] The following pailage in Te- 
rence, among many others, is juſtly admired for its ſtrength 


| tical, uod ille unciatim wix de dimenſo . ſuum defraudans 


many others, produce this 


Cum ſæwvso e e ſcopulo hs ix arte rewalſus 
Amiſſis remis, atque ordine debilis uno, 
Irrifam, ſine honcre, ratem Sergefius agebat. 


Here too is ſcarce a word without a ſtrong and elegant em- 
phaſis. Sevo, multi, i, ate, revolſus, amiſſis remis, or- 


Who ſtript Demoleus of the coſtly load 5 


And ſtrength conjoin'd, ſcarce heaved th* enormous 


\ Sergeſtus brings his ſhatter'd ſhip again, 350 


and elegant expreſſiveneſs; almoſt every wol d being empha- 


3 genium, comparſit miſer. Phormio Act. & Scen. 1. And to 
match it out of Virgil, "ys Dr. Tran we * * | 


dine. 


| - THE ANE1TD-: Book 5, 
As when a lingring fate the ſerpent feels, | 
Obliquely cruſh'd beneath the brazen wheels, 
Or, bruis'd and mangled by the cruel ſwain 355 
With ſome huge ſtone, writhes with the ſhooting pain, 
And rolls and twiſts her ſcaly folds in vain. 
Above, all fierce her glittering volumes riſe, 
Flames in her creſt, and lightning in her eyes ; 
But maim'd below, and tardy with the wound, 
Her train unfolded drags along the ground. 
So maim'd and flow the ſhatter'd gally paſt, 
But aided by her fails ſhe reach'd the port at laſt. 
Pleas'd with the veſſel and the crew reſtor'd, | 
The generous prince rewards their hapleſs lord. 36 
The promis'd preſent to the chief he gave; 
Pholoe, the beauteous female Cretan ſlave, 
In works of art ſuperior to the reſt, 
And proud of two fair infants at the breaſt. 
his conteſt o'er ; with thouſands in his train, 
Mov'd the great hero to a ſpacious plain. 
High hills the verdant theatre ſurround; 
And waving woods the mighty circuit crown'd. 
Hither, with all the crowds the prince withdrew, 
And took his ſylvan throne in open view. 373 


* 
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dine debilis uno, irriſam, fine honore, agebat. And the lat 
| line is ſo flow and heavy, that one can hardly ſhove it along 
as one reads it. 

367. Cretan ſlave.] A female ſlave, eſpecially a fruit! 
one, was deemed no mean preſent by the ancients : Seng 8 
Was very well rewarded ; nay, rather better than his adver 
ry. This was to comfort him in his misfortune. A fg 
Eroke of character. in A geas! . 7 CATRCY,. 
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2 Here coſtly gifts the chief propos'd, to grace 
The ſpritely youths that urge the rapid race. 
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 Calius and Patron then in order paſt ; 


Wy 
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75 


brave Helymus and Panopes ſucceed; 


| part they are to act in the beautiful epiſode in the ninth book. 
384. Patron.) Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus mentions ex- 


Now throng the Trojan and Sicilian band; 
And firſt Euryalus and Niſus ſtand; 


That, for his youthful charms admir'd by Troy; 380 
= iis, for chaſte friendſhip to the beauteous boy. 


ext to the conteſt, warm with hopes of fame, 


"> 
#$J;. 


Of Priam's royal race, Diores came, 


Epirus one, and one Arcadia grac'd. 285 


71 * 


Wo valiant youths in fair Trinacria bred; 

b | Who with Aceſtes drove the ſavage race 

q | From wood to wood, long practis'd to the chace. 

y And mighty numbers more, unknown to fame, 390 
Advance in crowds to ſhare the glorious game. 

I High in the midſt Æneas rear'd his head, 3 

E And oh! attend, ye generous youths, (he ſaid;) 

1 Of all who try the fortune of the day, _ 

1 Not one ſhall go without a gift away, 395 
| With two bright Cretan lances, each ſhall ſhare 

] An ax with {lver grav'd, to ſhine in war. 


377. Rapidrace.) The foot-race was a military exerciſe : 
| ihe young Roman ſoldiers were inſtructed in it, according to 
| Vegetius. Agility being of great uſe in war. Car ou. 
| 379. Ard firfl Euryalus and Niſus ſtand.] The introducing 
theſe two youths in this place, is very judicious in the poet, 


as 1t in ſome meaſure prepares the reader for the important 


preſsly this Patron as a follower of ZEneas. It is moſt pro- 
838 Virgil borrowed all theſe names from hiſtory and 
radition, | IS „„ 


984 THE NEID Book ; 
Diſtinguiſt'd gifts and olive wreaths ſhall grace 
The three triumphant victors of the race. Ts 
On the firſt youth a courſer I beſtow, _ | 40⁰⁰ 
Whoſe trappings rich with gold and purple glow : 
The next a quiver charg'd with ſhafts ſhall claim, 
Such as adorns an Amazonian dame; 
Claſp'd by a gem; refulgent to behold, 
Shines the bright trophy with a belt of gold. 40; 
On the proud youth this gift ſhall be conferr'd : 
And this fair Argive helm ſhall grace the third. 

This ſaid, they took their place; the trumpet blew ; 
And all impetuous from the barrier flew : 
Fierce as a tempeſt, o'er the plain they paſt | 410 
From the firſt {pace, and gain upon the laſt. 
Firſt Niſus ſprung, and left the crowd behind, 
Swift as the lightning, or the wings of wind. 
Next, but the next with many a length between, 
Young Salius ſcim'd along the leyel green. 4135 
Euryalus, the third, ſcarce touch'd the plain ; 
Behind, bold Helymus his rival ran; 
But, hovering o'er him, runs Diores nigh; 


Now ſide by ſide, and foot by foot they fly. 


The youth had conquer'd in a longer way, 420 


Or undecided left the honours of the day. 

And now they juſt approach'd with rapid pace, 
Tir'd with the toil, the limit of the race, 

When Niſus fell amid the ſlippery plain, 

Drench'd with the copious blood of victims flain, 475 
His feet no more the ſhouting victor held; 

Aloft they fly, and quiver on the field. 


| [ . eng he fell, with mud all oe o'er, 
And every limb was ſtain'd with facred gore. 


To ſhew Euryalus his ardent love. 

For now, ev'n now, the youth his body threw 
| Before his rival Salius, as he flew : 

He fell, and on the ground extended lay; 
Thus favour'd by his friend, ſprung ſwift away 435 F 
The young Euryalus, and won the day. 
At once beyond the goal the victor flies ; 
Shouts of applauſe tumultuous rend the ſkies. 
Next Helymus, and next Diores came 
With cager ardor, now the third in fame. 
Now Salius fills the ring with clam'rous cries, 
Py turns to every hoary judge applies, | 
EStorms at the fraud, and claims the rightfu] prize, | 
Put favour, winning tears, and youthful grace, | 
Pead for the boy, the victor of the race. — 445 
2 Jiores too, before the partial crowd, 

Pelena⸗ the young Euryalus aloud; 


r 


E 432. For NOW, EUN now, the youth his body threw.) I am 
bf opinion, that in this foot-race, Homer has ſhewn more 

Rudgment and morality, than Virgil. Nilus in the latter is 
Faid to his adverſary, in favour of his friend Euryalus; to 
that Euryalus wins the race by palpable fraud; and yet the 
port gives him the firſt prize: whereas Homer makes Ulyſſes 
Fitorious, purely through the miſchance ot Ajax, and his 
pn piety in . Minerva. 

| | Popz's notes on the 23 B. Iliad, 

ö However this may be, one cannot but be charmed at the 

banner with which Vir gi] keeps up the characters of all the 


ming to be as ſerviceable to his friend as te poſlibly could, 
a beautiful inſtance, 


Vet, as he weltered on the ground, he ſtrove 430 


440 
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erlons he introduces. Of which this action of Niſus in 
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Salius who fell, firit vanquiſh'd in the race, 
What gift ſhall I receive, who bore away, 400 
And ſtill had held the honours of the day, 


HBefall'n unhappy Niſus as he flew ? 


Now the bright preſent loads the favour'd boy. 


Stand forth, ye valiant champions, from the crowd; 
Who vaunt your courage and unrivall'd might, 


9 THE ANEID Bo; 


Who now muſt urge his claim, ſhould Salius gain 


The firſt proud honours, to the third in vain, : 
Thus then the prince—In order ſhall we pay ... 
To each brave youth che prizes of the day : ; 


Since theſe are ſhar'd, permit me to extend . 
One proof of pity to a hapleſs friend:  _ by 
This ſaid, on Salius generous be beſtow'd | BY 
A lion's yellow ſpoils, (a coſtly load !) 5 
With martial pride his ſhoulders to infold; Ft 
Rough was the dreadful mane, the paws were lente [ 
in gold. : 1 
When Niſus thus, —If ſuch high preſents grace 1 
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Had not that fortune, which my foe o'erthrew, 


Then ſhow'd his robes and face with blood defi : 
Th' indulgent father of the people ſmil' d, 46; 
And caus'd a mighty buckler to be brought, 
With art divine by Didymaon wrought; F 
Great Neptune's gates the prize adorn'd in Troy, | - 
| 2 


Theſe gifts beſtow'd ; the hero cries aloud, 426 


And with the gauntlet dare provoke the fight. 


SN Wy tm. 


473. And with the gauntlet.) There is a curious particula 
in M. Segrais, who informs us, that one of the beſt judges 
in France always told him, during the time he was tranlat 
ing Virgil, that he thought it impoſſible for kim to make - 
| | | comba 


Book 5. OF VIII. oy 


FThen he propos'd, in gold and garments gay, = | | | ö 
f bull, to grace the victor of the day. i” © | (nk 1 
11 Text, to relieve the loſer's ſhame and pain, mm 


Caſt a rich ſword and helmet on the plain. 
Strait with a ſhout, ſupremely tall and ſtrong, 
Bold Dares rear'd his bulk above the throng ; 1 


Kombat of the cæſtus, read agreeably in the French language: 

that their language was utterly.incipable of lifting ſach a ſub- 

ec into a tolerabit dignity, That tranflator, however, has 

cquitted himſelf gracefully; and one mult do the juſtice to 

EMr. Pitt, to-own he has greatly excelled in this paſſage, how 

Bi 6-ult ſoever it might be to clothe ſuch ideas in modern lan- 

Nuage. ng" un = : 

Y 479. Bold Dares rear'd.] The poet in this conteſt between 
arcs and Entellus, has borrowed many circumſtances from 

We fight between Amycus and Caſtor and Pollux, in Apollo- 

ius, Argon. B. 2. Theocritus has likewiſe deſcribed this laſt- 

hentioned combat in his Azogxazest, but is, in the opinion 

& Scaliger, far inferior to Apollonius. Splendore & arte ab 

Ppallonio [Theocritus] ſuperatur. Poet. B. 5. c. 6. 

A determination which I believe, on a review of each, the 

dicious reader will readily adopt. | N 
The principal ſtrokes copied from the Greek poet are theſe, 
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Deſpair, he thought, had ſeiz'd the circling bands; 
5 ; And now before the prince the champion ſtands ; | 


hero expart in the cœſtus, and endued with the ftrength of 


| had acquired that robuſt habit of body which the poet | 
Chis art, as Hyginus, Fab. 97, Servius, Ovid, &c. SCI 


98 THEANEID Book; 
The youth, the only youth, who dar'd withſtand 480 
The fierce tempeſtuous ſway of Paris“ hand, ; 


WMW ho on huge Butes prov'd his matchleſs might 


At Hector's tomb, victorious in the fight; 


(Butes, of Amycus' Bebrycian ſtrain,) 


And ſtretch'd ch' enormous giant on the plain. 48; N 


Thus, glorying in his ſtrength, in open view 
His arms around, the tow'ring Dares threw, 


Stalk'd high, and laid his brawny ſhoulders bare, 5 


And dealt his whiſtling blows in empty air, 


His match Was ſought - thro” all a terror ran 3 | 499 j 
All gaz'd and trembled at the mighty man. 


_ Syuay prev cnhαE,muͤ mohuleurt e exnate x 
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Many other paſſages beſides might be produced, which bez: 
very near renne | 
480. The youth, the only youth, awho dar'd withfland 
T "The fierce tempeſtuous fray of Parts fand.] | 
It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that Paris, who is looked upon i 
raoſt people as an effeminate perſon, and diſtinguiſhed as hel 
merely Helen's gallant, ſhould in this place be mentioned 3 


giant. The commentators anſwer to this objection, that i 
Tis had been bred up to the buſineſs of a ſhepherd, and the 


gives him. Other authors, beſide Virgil, ſpeak of his fill! 


] Book 5. OF VIRGT1H 99 
Fierce by the horns the beauteous bull he took, 
a And in proud triumph to the hero ſpoke: 495 
Since none, oh! chief, accepts the proffer'd fray, 
Why for his coward foe muſt Dares ſtay ? 
4 Permit me, prince, to lead my rightful prize away. 
4 The Trojans clamour with applauding cries, | 
3 And for the youth demand the promis'd prize. goo 
* hen to Entellus old Aceſtes ſaid, 
1 © Who fate beſide him on the flow'ry bed; 
Entellus !—once the braveſt on the plain, 
| But ah! the braveſt, and the beſt in vain! 
With ſuch tame patience can my friend ſurvey 505 
This prize, without a conteſt, borne away? . 
| | Where, where is now great Eryx' vaunted name 
The god, who taught our thund'ring arms the game, 
. The ſpoils that grace thy roof, and all thy former ſame? 
am not dead, replies the chief, to praiſe, 510 
þ Nor yield to fear, but fink by length of days. 
My nerves unſtrung, my ſtrength no more remains, 
F And age creeps ſhiv'ring thro* my icy veins, 
Had I that vigour fill, my youth could boaſt, 5 
Or yon” vain champion vaunts to all the hoſt, 915 
Soon ſhould this arm that inſolence chaſtize, 
For fame alone, without the proffer'd prize. 
Ev'n now I ſcorn the combat to decline; 
The prize I heed not; let the fame be mine! 
This ſaid; amid the ring, in open view, 5320 
Two mighty gauntlets on the ground he threw: _ 
Theſe grac'd great Eryx in the fight of old, 
And brac'd his arms with many a dreadful fold: 


1 


— 
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Io! you behold 'em full diſtain'd with gore. 535 
With theſe Alcides? force he long ſuſtain'd, 
And theſe I brandifh'd, while my ſtrength remain'd, 


1100 TH E A NjEID Book &, 
Seven thick bull-hides, their volumes huge difpread, 
Pond'rcus with iron and a weight of lead, 525 


The hoſt ſtood all aſtoniſh'd at the ſight, 
But Dares moſt, who now refus'd the fight : 


The hero turns the folds, in wonder ſtands, 
And pois'd th? enormous gauntlets in his hands, 


How had you wonder'd, the bold champion ſaid, 5 30 
Had you the huge Herculean arms ſurvey'd? 

Had you thoſe pond'rous gloves of death beheld, 
And the ſtern combat on this fatal field??? 
'Theſe, prince, of old your brother Eryx wore, 


7 


Ere the cold hand of envious age had ſhed 


Theſe marks of winter on my hoary head. 


Yet, if your champion trembles at the ſight, $40 
Nor dares to meet theſe gauntlets in the fight ; 

If ſo Æneas and the king incline ; 

Lo! to his fears theſe weapons I reſign : 

With equal arms the combat we will try; 

And thou, lay thou, thy Trojan gauntlets by. 54 


This ſaid, the hero ſtrait his robe unbound, 


And caſt the double garment on the ground; 
Bares his huge brawny limbs, and on the ſands, 


| Dreadful to view, the hoary champion ſtands, 


Then the great prince with equal gauntlets bound 550 


Their vigorcus hands, and brac'd their arms around: 
Their arms, that moment, each impetuous foe 


Rear'd high in air, and roſe to every blow; 


3 
13 


But each vaſt limb moves ſtiff and ſlow with age; 
And thick ſhort pantings ſhake the lab'ring ſage. 
[ Fach, but in vain, a thouſand ſtrokes beſtows z 560 


: 


Z 
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Y And, while their raging hands the fight provoke, 


Withdraw their heads from each tempeſtuous ſtroke. 555 


| 5 This on his youth and active ſpeed relies, 


That on his bulk and tall gi gantic ſize: 


Their ſides and breaſts re- echo to the blows, 

| With ſwift repeated wounds their hands fly round 

| Their heads and cheeks their crackling jaws reſound: 
Vnmov'd Entellus, with a ſtedfaſt look 


The youth inveſts his foe with all his pow'r, 

. As ſome brave leader a beleaguer'd tow'r, 

When on the bull-warks in his rage he falls, 

And plants his engines round th' embattled walls 
; On every fide with fruitleſs {kill and pain, 37 

I Eager he tries a paſs or poſt to gain, 8 

: And ſtorms the rocky battlements in vain. 

And now his aim the bold Entellus took, 

With his huge hand, high brandiſh'd for the ſtroke; 
| The youth obſerv'd the long-deſcending blow. 575 
i And leaps aſide, and diſappoints the foe: 5 
| The ſtroke was ſpent in air ; with dreadful ſound 
| Prone fell the champion thund'ring to the ground. 
A pine thus tumbles to the vales below, 
From Ida's top, or Erymanthus' brow, 580. 

f At once the Trojans and Sicilians riſe, 

And wich divided clamours rend the ſkies, 


And watchful eye, avoids the furious ſtroke, 56 - 
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702 THE ANFID Book 5, 
And firſt Aceſtes, touch'd with pity, ran 
To raiſe his friend and old compeer again. 


Swift from the fall, and with redoubled might 588 of 


Sprung the fierce hero, and renew'd the fight; 
Improv'd in ſpirit, to the combat came, 

While conſcious valour ſets his ſoul on flame, 

Stung with diſgrace, and more enrag'd with ſhame, | 
Now headlong o'er the field he drove the foe, 595 


And roſe in ſtrength and wrath at every blow, 
Now a thick ſtorm of ſtrokes around him flies, 


Thick as the hail comes rattling from the ſkies ; 


With both his thund'ring hands the blows he ply'd, 


And turn'd his giddy foe on every fide, 595 
Then flew the good Æneas, to aſſuage 


The hero's wrath, and check the mighty rage: 
From death he ſnatch'd the champion, and began 


To ſoothe the ſorrows of the vanquiſh'd man: 
What madneſs, hapleſs Dares, has poſſeſt _ 609 


T hy thoughtleſs mind, and fir'd thy daring breaſt ? ; 


Thy rival ſee, ſuſtain'd by pow'r divine, 


O By other ſtrength, and mightier force than thine ! 


| Goo. What madneſs, hapleſs Dares.) This combat with the 


_exſtus is in great part a verbal tranſlation from Homer, as wel 


as from Apollonius. See Note ver. 479. fypra. But it muſt be 
owned in favour of Vi:gil, that he has varied from Homer in 


the event of the combat with admirable judgment, and with 


an improvement of the moral. Epeus and Dares are de- 


| ſcribed by both poets as vain boaſters; but Virgil, with more 
poetical juſtice, puniſhes Dares for his arrogance, whereas 
the preſumption and pride of Epeus is rewarded by Homer. 


 6oo. What madniſs.] The addreſs of ZEneas, on this occa- 


ſion, is remarkable: he does not perſuade the combatant to 


deſiſt, becauſe of his inferior ſtrength or courage; but tel 


. him, that. the gods are on the fide of his enemy. 
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Ceaſe then, and give the vain contention o'er ; 


E Ceaſe, and oppoſe the hand of heaven no more! 60g 
The youth now drags his trembling legs along; 
His looſe head tott'ring o'er his ſhoulders hung, 
| Giddy with pain; he now ejects the blood, 
His looſen'd teeth come mingled in the flood. 
1 While in their arms his ſad aſſociates bore 610 
| The batter'd champion. groaning to the ſhore, 
The dear- bought ford and helmet brought away, 
And leſt the palm and bull the victor's prey. 
Noa great Entellus, glorying in the prize, 
And fluſh'd with conqueſt, thus, exulting cries xz 61 5 
| Behold, ye Trojans, and thou, chief divine, 
What vigour, in the bloom ef youth, was mine; 
From what a thund' ring arm and fatal blow, 
| Your timely mercy. has preſerv'd my foe.. 


| With that the chief, colleQed in hismight, 626 


| Confronts the victim, the reward of fight; 

0 Then rais'd his hand aloft, and from above, 
With dreadful ſway, the pond'rous gauntlet drove 
Through the broad forehead of the ſtately bull, 

And daſh'd within the brain the batter'd ſkull, 625 
The bull, convulſive with the deadly wound, 

| Groans, tumbles, rolls, and quivers on the ground. 


| 627, Groant—tumbles—rolls;\ There is a beauty in the ori= 
| zinal which no Engliſh tranſlation can poſſibly reach; for by 
the very cadence of the verſe, Virgil repreſents the dead fall of 


| this heavy animal, | 
Procumbit humi bos. 


Tue reader may ſee ſeve 


F 4 


PB rab excellent inſtances of the found's | 
Leung an echo to the ſenſe in Vida's Poetics, or in Pope's Ef- 
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104 THE. ANETD: Books; 
Then, thus the hoary chief performs his vow, ] 
- Eryx, on thee this victim I beſtow ; 1 5 8 
A nobler victim than my Trojan foe ! 630} 
Jo younger champions now the game I yield ; [ feld. 
Here hang my conquering arms; and here renounce th 
Next the great prince propos'd the prize to thoſe, 
Who wing'd the ſhafts, and bent the twanging bows, 
Amid the ſpacious plain the hero plac'd 633 
Sublime in air Sergeſtus' lofty maſt; 
Around the tapering top a dove they tye, 
The trembling mark at which their arrows fly; 


ſay on Criticiſm: and, above all, in Clarke's Homer, Iliad, 
R. 3. paſſim. Many more inſtances are to be found in Ho- 
mer than the nature of the Latin language would afferd. 
633. Next the great prince.] This ſhooting- match (tays 
Pope) is alſo a direct copy; but with the addition of two cir- 
cumſtances, Which make a beautiful gradation. In Homer, 
the firſt archer cuts the ſtring that held the bird, and the other 
ſhoots him as he is mounting. In Virgil, the firſt only hits 
the maſt which the bird was fixed upon, the ſecond cuts the 
ſtring, the third ſhoots him; and the fourth, to vaunt the 
ſtrength of his arm, directs his arrow up to heaven, wheie it 
Kindles into a flame, and makes a prodigy. This laſt is cer- 
tainly ſuperior to Homer, in what they call the wonderful: 
but what is the intent or effect of this prodigy, or whether 2 
reader is not at leaſt as much ſurprized by it, as at the mot 
unreaſonable parts of Homer, I leave to thoſe critics who are 
more inclined to find fault than 1 am——, _ | 
Catrou has taken a great deal of pains to vindicate this c'r- 
cumſtance that ſo much diſpleaſes Pope; the moſt remarka! :: 
and ingenious thing he urges in its vindication (thou 
porbaps too far fetched) is, that the arrow of Acetic 
urning in the air was a preſage of the enſuing accident, the 
firing of the ſhips. It I might be allowed to add one ſtrained 
cConjeddure to another, might not one ſay, that this prodigy 0 
the arrow burning, may diſtinctly aint at the Jalium Sidus f 
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IIither to try their {kill the warriors haſte ; 
And in a brazen helm the lots are caſt. 640 
Firſt, with applauſe, Hippocoon's lot was thrown, 
The mighty Hyrtacus illuſtrious ſon. 

Mneſtheus the next, whom verdant olives grace, 


The ſecond victor in the naval race. 
Then the third chance to great Eurytion came, 645 


Thy brother, Pandarus, renown'd by fame, 
Whoſe hand by Pallas prompted, drew the bow, 
To break the truce againſt the Grecian foe, 


Laſt in the helm remain'd Aceſtes' name; 


Old as he was, he try'd the youthful game. 650 
Then every chief, with al; his ſtrength and art, 

Bent the tough bow, and choſe the feather'd dart. 
Thro' yielding air firſt vaniſh'd with a ſpring 
Hippocoon's arrow from the ſounding firing : 

Full in the maſt, impell'd with vigour ſtood 65 55 
The forceful ſhaft, and quiver'd in the wood. 

The dove affrighted, ſtretch'd her flutt'ring wing; 


And with applauſe the vales and mountains ting. 


Then Mneſtheus drew the bow, and aim'd on high 

The pointed dart, and levell'd with his eye; 660 
Nor thro”. the mark the luckleſs arrow drove, 
But cut the ſtring that ty'd the trembling dove. 

Swift thro? the clouds the bird unſhackled flies, 

And ſpreads her wings at freedom in the ſkies, 


Already had Eurytion bent his bow, 665 


And to his brother god addreſs'd his vow : 

| The tow'ring bird amid the clouds he flew, 
| And the ſwift ſhatt transfix*d her as the flew, 
F 5 
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High in the ſkies ſhe feels the deadly wound, 
And, with the dart, comes dying to the ground. 670 


And now, all hopes expir'd, the conqueſt gain'd, 
The venerable prince alone remain'd, | 


Yet he diſcharg'd the flying ſhaft, to ſhow 


Has ſkill, his vigonr, and reſounding bow. 
When ſudden they, beheld, with won@'ring eyes, 675 
A dire portentous omen in the ſkies, 

Too late the ſeers the frightful ſign explain, 

Too late they clear the dread event in vain. 


For, flying thro? the clouds in open view, 
The glowing arrow kindled as it flew; 6. 


Then drew a golden trail of flames behind, 
That mark'd its courſe, and vaniſh'd in the wind . 


So ſhine the falling ſtars with dreadful hair, 

And glance; and ſhoot along the fields of air. LED 
| Amaz'd the Trojans and Sicilians-ſtood 31 685 
And breath'd.tÞeirardent prayers to every god, 

The Dardan prince the daubtful fign miſtook, 


Embrac'd the monarch, and with tranſport ſpoke: | 


Father! accept the prize; the will divine . ; 
Ohg mighty: Jove, by this auſpicious fign,, 690 { 


Declares che firft diſtinguiſh'd honours thine. 


Accept this goblet, which my fire of old 


Receiv'd from Ciſſeus, rough with ſculptur'd gold; 


Take itz my royal. friend, and let it prove 


AdJdng-priz'd gift of dear reſpect and love. 69s. 


Ten he beſtow'd the laurel; and aloud 


Praclaim?d him victor. to the ſhouting crowd. 
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Nor did the generous chief the prize deny, 
Whoſe arrow pirerc'd.ths bird amid the ſky ; 
Next, he who cut the cord, with gifts was grac'd; 70 
And he, whoſe arrow ſtruck the tree, the laſt. ; 
Now call'd the prince, before the games were done, 
The hoary guardian of his royal ſon,, 
And gently whiſpers in his faithful ear, 
To bid Aſcanius'in his arms appear, 3 
And with his youthful band and courſer come, 
To pay due honours at his grandfire's tomb. 
Next he commands the huge aſſembled train 
To quit the ground, and leave an open plain. | 
| Strait on their bridled ſteeds, with grace divine, 710 
The beauteous youths before their fathers ſhine. 
The blooming Trojans and Sicilians throng,. | 
And gaze with wonderas they march along. 
Around their brows x vivid wreath they wore ; 
Two glitt'ring lances tipt with ſteel they bore: 71 
Theſe a light. quiver ſtor'd with ſhafts ſuſtain, 
And from their neck depends a golden chain. 
On bounding ſteeds advance: three graceful bands, 


And each a little blooming chief commands. * 
| Beneath each chief twelve ſprightly ſtriplings came, 20 i! 
In ſhining arms, in looks and age the ſame.. I! 
| 710. Strait on thiir Bridled redi.] Thiis Luſas Troje 1 
Lays Pope) is purely Virgil's own, and muſt be confeſſed to 'Þ 


be inimitable... I. don't know whether I may be allowed to | 


|. fay, it is worth all: thoſe other three in Homer (viz. the N 
| vreſtling;, the ſingle. combat, and the diſcus,) which Virgil 0 
hath left untouched. IJ 5 3 1 
720. Beneath each chic. ] A critic of equal taſte and pene- N 
| tation, hath lately made the following new and judicious ab- [i 
|, Svations on the ſubjr&t of theſe games in general z 9 
| | | „ % The i 
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trived for their introduction; which can be no other than th: 


miſtake, if we believe theſe ſubjects, and conſequently the oc- 


from which the fable is taken, Put theſe things together, and 
ice if they will not with probabtiity, account for ſome coinci- 


to in this nice point, to ſecure his honour from the imputation 


and the improvement of a fingle circumſtance, the addition ot 
an epithet, even the novelty of a metaphor, or varied turn in 
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Grac'd with his grandſire's name, Polites' ſon, 
Young Priam, leads the firit gay ſquadron on ; 


A youth, whoſe progeny muſt Latium grace: 


He preſs'd a dappled ſteed of Thracian race: 725 


 * Theepiſode belongs, principally, to the epic muſe ; ard 
the deſign of it is to diverſiſy and ennuble the nar1ation !w ME 
digrefiive, yet not unrelated, ornaments z the former circum— 
ſtance relieving the ſimplicity of the epic fable, while the cite 
Prevents its unity from being violated, Now theſe epiſocica 
narrations nuſt either proceed from the poet himſelf, er be 
imputed to ſome other who is engaged in, the courle of the 
fable; and in either caſe, muſt help, indirectly at Jealt, tc 
forward it. | 5 . | 
Tf of the latter kind, a probable pretext muſt be con- 
of jatis{ying the curioſity, or of ſerving to the neceſſary in- 
formation, of ſome other. And in either of theſe wars a 
Kriking conformity in the mode of conducting the work is un- 
avoidableQ. | 3 | ; 
If the epiſode be referred to the former claſs, its manre: 
of introduction will admit a greater latitude, For it will vary 
with the ſubject, or occaſions of relating it. Vet we {hal! 


caſions, connected with them, very numerous. 1. They 
muſt be of uncommon dignity and ſplendor: otherwile no- 
thing can excuſe the going out of the way to inſert them. 2, 


They muſt have forme apparent connection with the fable. 
3. They mult further accord to the idea and Rate of the times, 


denc* in the choice and applications of the direct epiſode. An! 
admitting this, the ſimilarity of even its conſtituent parts is 
allo, neceſſary. | | 5 os 
The genius of Virgil never ſuffers more, in the opinion 
of his crities, than when his book of games comes into con: 
ſideration, and is confronted with Homer's, It is not unplea- 
ſant to obſerve the difficulties an advocate for his fame is pit 


of plagiariſm. The deſcriptions are accurately examihed; 


3 =" = 
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Before, white ſpots on either foot appear, 5 
And on his forehead blaz'd a ſilver ſtar. 

Atys the next advanc'd, with looks divine, 

| Atys the ſource of the great Attian line: 


te expreſſion, is diligently remarked and urged, with tri- 
umph, in favour of his invention. Yet all this goe but a 
little way towards itiiling the clamour. The entire duſign is 
manifeſtly taken; nay, particular incidents and circumſtan— 
tials are, for the molt part, the time, without variation, 
What ſhall we lay, then, to this charge? ſhall we, in defi- 
ance of truth and fact, endeavour to confute it? or, it allow- 
ed, is mere any method of ſupporting the reputation of the 
poet? I think there is, if prejudice will but ſuſpend its deter- 
© minations a few minutes, and afford his advocate a fair 
hearing. | | f „VVV 
| The epic plan, more eſpecially that of the Æneis, natu- 
rally comprehends whatever is moſ auguſt in civil and religi- 
ous affairs. The folemnities of funeral rites, and the feſtivi- 
ties of public games (which religion had made an effential 
part of them) were, of neceſſity, to be included in a repre- 
ſentation of the latter. But what games? Surely thoſe, Which! 
ancient heroiſm vaunted to cg in : thoſe, which the uſage 
of the times lad conſecrated ; and which, from the opinion 
of reverence an dign ty, entertained of them, were become , 
moſt fit for the ponip of eptc deſcription. Further, what cir- 
cumſtances could be noted in theſe ſports ? Certainly thoſe, _ 
which befel moſt uſually, and were the apteſt to alarm the 
ſpectator, and make him take an intereſt in them, Theſe, it 
will be ſaid, are numerous. They were ſo; yet ſuch as are 
| moſt to the poet's purpoſe, were, with little or no variation, 
the ſame. It happened luckily for him, that two of his 
games, on which accordingly he hath exerted all the force of 
his genius, were entirely new. This advantage, the circum- 
ſtances of the times afforded him. The Nanmachia was purely 
his own. Yet fo liable are even the beſt and moſt candid 
judges to be haunted by this ſpectre of imitation, that one, 
. whom every friend to every human excellence honours, can- 
not help, on comparing it with the chariet-race of Homer, 
exclaiming in theſe words: What is the encounter of Clo- 
anthus and Gyas in the ſtrait between the rocks, but the ſame 
„„ 3 with 
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and demonſtrate, that, in 


have been moſt forward to charge upon Statius. A perſon of 
true taſte, who, in a fanciful way, hath conirived to give vs 


the topmoſt ſtation on Parnaſſus, ſuffieiently acknowledges the 
vigour and activity of his genius. Yet, in compoſing his 
*Thebaid (an old ſtory: taken from the heroic ages, which 
_ obliged him to the celebration of funeral obſequies with the 
attending ſolem nities of public games) to avoid the diſtonou 


Who had not only taken the ſame route, but purſued it in the 
moſt direct and natural-ccurſe, he reſolved, at all. adventures, 
to keep at due diſtance from them, and to: make his way, as 
well as he could, more obliquely to the fame end. To ac- 
_ eompliſh this, he was forced, though in the deſcription of the 
ſame individual games, to look out for different circumſtances 
and events in them; that ſo the identity of his ſubje&, which 


u che diverſity af his manner. in treating it. It muſt. be 
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_ Tilus? friendſhip grac'd the lovely boy: — 738 


And laſt Tulus came, the pride of Troy, 
In charms, ſuperior to the blooming train ; 


And ſpurr'd his Tyrian courſer to the plain; 


wich that of Menelaus and- Antilochus in the hollow way! 
had the galley of Sergeſtus been broken, if the chariot of Eu- 
melus had not been demoliſhed ? or, Mneſtheus been caſt 


from the helm, had not the other been thrown from his ſeat ?” 


The plain truth is, it was not poſſible, in deſcribing an ancient 
ſea-fight, for one, who had-even never ſeen Homer, to over. 


D 


look ſuch uſual and ſtriking 8 as the juſtling of 


ſhips, the breaking of galleys, and loſs of pilots. 


It may appear from this inſtance, with. what reaſon 2 


 fimilarity of circumftance, in the other games, hath been ob. 


jetted. The ſubject- matter admitted not any material varia. 


tion: I mean in the hands of a judicious copier of natue. 


And Virgil was too jealous. of the honour of that character, 


which is peculiarly his own, to hazard it for the ſake of ac- 


quiring the falſe fame of ＋ agg & But we may gofurther; 
e caſe before us, he unqueſtion- 


able 2 right. | | 
A defect of natural ability is not that, which the critics 


the juſt character of the Latin poets, in aſſigning to this poet 


of following too cloſely on the heels of Homer and Virg), 


he could not avoid, might, in ſome degree, be attoned ior 


nne; 


> & 
£e 
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| Which, Dido gave the princely youth, to prore 
; A laſting pledge, memorial of her love. 736; 


Tb' inferior boys on beauteous courſers ride, 

b From great Aceſtes royal ſtalls ſupply'd. 

Now fluſh'd with hopes, now pale with anxious fear, 

© Before the ſhouting crowds, the youths appear; 

The ſhouting crowds admire their charms, and trace 74 
5 Their parents lines in every lovely face. 
E Now round the ring,. before their fathers, ride 

| The boys, in all their military pride. 

Till Periphantes' ſounding laſh from far 

3 Gave the loud ſignal of the mimic war; 745 
Strait, in three bands diſtin, .they break away, 
Divide in order, and their ranks diſplay : 

swift at the ſummons they return, and throw. 

At once their hoſtile lances at the foe; _ 
Then take a new excurſion on the plain; 75 o 
Round within round, an endleſs courſe maintain; 
And now advance, and now. retreat again; 
With well-diſſembled rage their rivals dare, 

And pleaſe the crowd with images of war. 


pwned, that great ingenuity. as. well as indu ſtry have been 
pled, in executing this project. Had it been practicable, the 
character, juſt given of this poet, makes it, credible, he muſt? 

ave ſucceeded in it: Yet, ſo impoſſible it is, without de- 
erting nature herſelf, to diſſent from her faithful copiers, 
hat the main objeRion to the ſixth book of the Thebaid hath- 
uiſen from this fruitleſs endeavour of being original, where 
ommon ſenſe and the reafon of the thing would not permit: 
t. © In the particular deſcriptions of each of. theſe games 
lays the great writer, before quoted, and from whoſe ſens 


ot borrowed from either of his predeceſſors, and his poem 13. 
much the worſe for it.” Mr. HURD's Diſcourſe on Poetical. 
1 tation, R P» 169. Edit. T4. | | 


nce in matters of taſte, there. lies no appeal) Statius hath. - 
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Alternate now they turn their backs in flight, 755 
Now dart their lances, and renew the fight : 
Then in a moment from the combat ceaſe, 
| Rejoin their ſcatter'd bands, and move in peace. 
So winds deluſive, in a thouſand ways 
Perplext and intricate, the Cretan maze; 700 
Round within round, the blind mæanders run, 
Untrac'd and dark, and end where they begun. 
The ſkilful youths, in ſport, alternate ply . 
Their ſhifting courſe ; by turns they fight and fly: . 
As dolphins gambol on the watry way, OY 705 
And, bounding o'er the tides, in wanton circles play. 


This ſport Aſcanius, when in mighty length 
He rais'd proud Alba glorying in her ſtrength, = 
_ Taught the firſt fathers of the Latian name, 12 


As now he ſolemniz'd the noble game. wm i 


3 73 59. 85 nd Aer + This compariſon of the I:by 

rinth, and the following one of the dolphins, are borroaed; 

the one from Homer, and the other from Apollonius Rio. 

dius, but are employed by Virgil in quite different circum: 

ſtances. It muſt be owned, that they have a much finer effet 

| - our poet, than in the authors from whom he borrove 
them. 

770. Selenmiz'd the noble game.] It is wich reluctance 
repeat an objection lately made to me againſt our poet's cams 
and his manner of introducing them. Theſe games, ſaidtt 

objector, are a mere anniverſary; but Homer's are actual ft 
neral rites. Homer ſhews us in his games the very ſame 
roes we had been acquainted with before; and whoſe explai 
we had ſeen and admired throughout the foregoing parts 
the poem. We do not ſo much as know the names of many! 
Virgil's heroes; we have hitherto ſeen none of their exvic 

and we hear no more of many of them in the ſequel of! 

poem. They are neden in tio TPO only, and then 
N | | 
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From their ſucceſſive Alban offspring come 

| Theſe ancient plays, to grace imperial Rome; 

g Who owns her Trojan band, and game of Troy 
Deriv'd thro? ages from the princely boy. 

Thus were the ſolemn funeral honours paid 775 
To great Anchiſes' vencrable hade. 

But ſoon the prince his changing fortune found, 

i And in her turn the fickle goddeſs frown'd. 

| For, while the gather'd crowds the games repeat, 
Heav'n's mighty empreſs, to the Trojan fleet, 73S 


773. And game of Troy.) This circumſtance 1s by no | 


means the invention of the poet, but is actually an Riſtorical 


LE iat, Dion Caſſius, Tacitus, and above all Suctonius, in 
many pafſages of their works aſſure us, that this fort of games 
performed by noble youths of Rome, was called Troja. 

| Suetonius gives this deſcription of them, when he is fpeak- 
[ing of Julius Cæſar. Trojam luſit turma duplex majorum mi- 
| norumve puerorum; and ſpeaking of Auguſtus, he ſays, Sed 
& Troje ludum edidit frequentiſ/ime, That is to ſay, that he 
re-eſtabliſhed and renewed the frequent uſe of them; which, 
according to Dion Caſſius, had been ſomething neglected by 
the Romans, till the reign of the Cæſars. : 


and tournaments to have owed their original to this ludus Tro- 
i; and that forunamentæ is but a corruption of Tr:jamenta. 
nd the learned Du Freſne acquaints us, that many are of 
he ſame opinion, However (lays Kennet) though the words 


eurner, to turn round with agility ; yet the exerciſes have {© 
much reſemblance, as to prove the one an imitation of the 


n the Obſervations ou the Fairy Queen. EY EY 
780. Heaven's mighty empreſs.] Here the poet returns to 


aiſes, to hinder ZEneas's arrival in Italy. Nothing can be 
ore natural, than the fears of the Trojan women to embark 
gain, of which Juno makes a proper uſe, and introduces Iris 


ent, and declaring their dread of a new voyage. 


Lazius in his Commentaries de Repub. Romana, fancies tilts 


may perhaps be derived with more probability from the French 
ther, See allo what has been ſaid of tilts and tournaments 


he main ſubject of his poem. This is the third obſtacle Juno 


o them, juſt at the moment they were wiſhing for ſome ſettle · 
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(Her ancient rage ſtill glowing in her ſoul, ) 
Piſpatch'd fair Iris from the ſtarry pole. 

Big with revengeful ſchemes, herſelf ſupplies 
The rapid ſtorm that bcars her down the ſkies. 
Unſeen, the maid a thouſand colours drew, 
As down her bow, with winged ſpeed, ſhe flew : 
And ſaw around the tomb th' aſſembly meet, 
The vacant harbour, and neglected fleet. 

Mean time, retir'd within the lonely ſhore; 
Anchiſes' fate the Trojan dames deplore j 790 
Caſt a long look o'er all the flood, and weep 
To ſ e the wide-extendet watry deep > 
Yet, muſt we yet, alas! new labours try, 
More ſeas, more oceans ? was the general cry. 
Oh! grant a town at laſt, ye gracious gods! 79 
To wretches harraſs'd with the winds and floods, 
Twas then, their raging ſorrow to improve, 
Amid the train ſhot Iris from above. - 

Aſide her heav*nly charms the goddeſs threw, 
And like old Beroe ſtood in open view z Beg 


O 
—— 


789. Mean time retir'd.] In this paſſage Virgil obſers 
the decorum of the manners. The women are not preſent # 
the celebration of the games, intermixed with the men; but 

apart, in a particular aſſembly of themſelves alone, lament 
the death of Anchiſes. „ | CATROV, 
800. And like old -Berc*.] Virgil has made a Beroe of ont 
of his goddeſſes in the ʒth Aneid ; but if we compare ti 
ſpeech ſhe there makes with that of her nameſake in this ſto!y, 
| (viz. Ovid's 4d book of the Metamorphoſis): ſhe may find tit 
genius of cach poet diſcovering itſelf in the language of tht 
nurſe: Virgil's Iris could not have ſpoken more majeſticail 
in her own ſhape ; but Juno is ſo much altered from here 
ui Qvid, that the goddeſs is quite loſt.in the old woman. 
| EO ET. 35 1 ADbbDlIs . 
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© (Doryclus' hoary ſpouſe, a noble dame, 

EFam'd for her off-ſpring, and illuſtrious name e;) 
And thus the goddeſs fans the riſing flame: 
Ah! wretched race, whom heav'n forbade to fall | 
By Grecian ſwords, beneath our native wall! 95 805; 
Foſt round the ſeas, ober every region caſt, 

Oh! to what fate are we referv'd at laſt ! 

| Now, fince imperial Troy in aſhes lay, 

| Have ſev'n ſueceſſive ſummers roll'd away. | 
still to new lands o'er floods and rocks we fly, 810 
And ſail, by every ſtar, in every ſky, 

so long we chace, ofer all the boundleſs main, | 

The flying coaſts of Italy in vain. 

Here &er our kindred Eryx? fruitful. plains, 8 
The hoſpitable king, Aceſtes reigns: 815 
What, what forbids our wand'ring Trojan bands, 

To raiſe a city in theſe friendly lands? | 

ve gods preſerv'd from hoſtile flames in vain ! 

Shall our dear Ilion never rife again? 

A ſecond Simois ſhall we view no more, B26 
Or a new Xanthus, on a foreign ſhore ? 
Riſe then, riſe all; aſſiſt, ye mournful dames, 

o ſet this execrable fleet in flames. 

cr late, Caſſandra ſeem'd to load my hands, 


deek Troy no more, ſhe ſaid: this deſtin'd place. 
$ the fixt manſion of the Dardan race. 

Fly, fly we then, the omen to compleat ; 

he glad occaſion calls to fire the fleet 3 


In viſions of the night, with blazing brands: 825 
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Lo! where to Neptune four proud altars riſe! 80 
Lo! his own fires the ready god ſupplies ! 

She ſaid ; then ſeiz'd a blazing brand, and threw; 

TH increaſing flames amid the navy flew. 

At the bold deed, with deep ſurprize amaz'd, 
The dames all wond'ring on the goddeſs gaz'd. 83 
At laſt, the nurſe of Priam's offspring broke 
The general ſilence, and the train beſpoke: 

This was no Beroe, whom he ſaw appear, | 
But ſome bright goddeſs from th' æthereal ſphere. 
Mark ber majeſtic port! her voice divine! 840 
O'er all her form what ſtarry ſplendors ſhine ! 

She darts a glance immortal from her eyes, 

Breathes, looks and moves, a hier of the _! py 


830. Four proud altars riſe.] Virgil takes care to prepare 
even the leaſt events in a proper manner. Theſe altars, ered 
to Neptune, had already been taken notice of in the affairs 

the galleys. Cloanthvs had made a vow to erect one to Nep- 
tune on the ſhore : probably all the other commanders ot tte 
veſſels had likewiſe erected each an altar for himſelf. Thus 
were there four in all erected: *Tis not therefore without pie. 
paration, that the poet makes four altars be founded, on pu- 
poſe for his deſign. Carkov. 

838. This was no Ber or.] Matres, in the original ſignifies 
the women in general; all of that ſex: (See 613, 616, come 
pared with 622. anteh. 655, 715, 717, Compared with this), 
Yet Virgil, to beautify his poem, and to preſerve other tra- 
ditions, has women among them on ſeveral occaſions after 
this, As Cajeta 7, 1. Euryalus's mother, 9, 217. (vw 
he ſays there, was the only one that was not left in Sicily) 
(The fame, ibid. 474.) and a whole company of 'T'rojan 
women at Pallas's funeral, 11, 35. 

Perhaps this was out of for cetfulneſs, Opere i in longo fas i) 
obrepere ſomnum. Perhaps he was aware of it, and chole to 
do it on the great rule of chumining little ſaults, to ntio- 
; duce conſiderable beauties, Sd SPENCE 


\ | 
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1 $crot I left in anguiſh, who repin'd, CR 
(Shut from the rites, and to her couch confin'd. 845 
| The matrons, now by doubts and fears impell'd, 

15 with malignant eyes the fleet beheld; 

| b choice ſuſpended for a ſpace they ſtand, 

[Between the promis'd and the preſent land: 


And cuts a mighty bow along the ſkies. 
truck at the wond'rous fight, the ſhrieking dames, 
From the bright altars ſnatch the ſacred flames; 
EBring leayes and wither'd branches in their hands 


To feed the fires ; and hurl the blazing brands. 855 


E Fierce thro? the ſhips, the decks, the crackling oars, 
In all his rage devouring Vulcan roars. 

And now Eumelus to the hoſt conveys 
EThe dreadful tidings of the riſing blaze: 
ne crowds grow pale; they look behind and ſpy 860 
EA cloud of cinders dark*ning all the ſky. | 
And firſt Aſcanius, as he led the band, 
PFour'd o'er the plain, impetuous, to the ſtrand; 


2 
3 


860. The crowd; grovo pale. ] This! is a fine contr alt; be- 
bers the joy and feſtivity of the games, and the confuſion, 


kaſſons. Such oppoſitions, and ſuch variations of the ſcene, 
rc ſome of the greateſt beauties of poetry. They raiſe fur- 
1 prize in the reader by dir unexpettednels. 

860. And ſpy.] This diſtant proſpect of the fire is 5 ſinely 
| Pied. 

= 262, And firſt Aſcanins.) The making Aſcanius the firſt 
Ipcrion alarmed, his ſudden riding away from the ſport in 
3 he was engaged, and the noble ſpirit with which he ad- 
Areſſes theſe vile incendiaries, are all circumſtances that make 
the reader fond of the character of this young hero, and give 
: him an importance in the poem. 


een 
* 


When, ſmooth on levell'd wings, the goddeſs flies, 850 


read and diſorder, which this accident of firing the ſhips oc- 


wy. 
— — . 
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Nor can his panting guardians check the ſpeed 
Of the young hero, and his fiery ſteed: 


Oh! what curſt rage is this, ye wretched dames * $0 


To what dire purpoſe fly theſe fatal flames? 
Behold, your own Aſcanius—you deſtroy 
No Argive navy, but the hopes Of Trey. 


Wich that he threw his helmet on the ſhore, 3) 


In which he led his youthful bands before. 
Next came Æneas, and the Trojan hoſt. 

THY affrighted dames diſperſing o'er the coaſt, 
To woods and hollow caverns take their flight, 


| Repent their crime, and hate the golden light: 8) 


With alter'd minds their kindred they confeſt, 
And the fierce goddeſs fled from every breaſt, 

Not ſo the furious flames; they ſpread the more; 
And, high in air, with rage redoubled roar, 


| Cloſe in the cordage works the ſullen fre, z 


And thro? the ribs the heavy ſmokes expire. 
Within the keel the ſubtle vapours lye; _ 
Thence the contagious flames thro? all the veſſel fly, 
The lab'ring heroes toil with fruitleſs pain, 


And guſhing floods on floods are pour'd in vain, 89 ö 


The prince then tore his robes in deep deſpair, 
RNais'd high his hands; and thus addreft his pray'r; 
Great Jove! if one of all the Trojan ſtate 

Lives yet exempt from thy immortal hate; 


Oh! if thy ſacred eyes with wonted grace Wl 


Behold the miſerable mortal race; 


873. Afrighted dames.) Obſerve their fear and guilt, and 
their ſudden repentance of their raſh undertaking, 
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| Suppreſs theſe fires ; forbid them to deſtroy; FRO 

And ſnatch from death the poor remains of Troy ! 

| Or if my crimes, almighty fire ! demand 

| The laſt, laſt vengeance of thy dreadful hand, 895 
On me, on me alone that vengeance ſhed, . 

And with thy levell'd thunders ſtrike me dead! 

Scarce had he ſaid, when o'er the navy pours 

A ſudden gloomy cloud in rattling ſnow'rs; 

Black with the ſouthern winds the tempeſt flies, 900 

And in a moment burſts from all the ſkies 
In ſluicy ſheets and deluges of rain; 

| And the loud thunders ſhook the mountain and the plain. 

Fierce o'er the ſhips the waters took their way; 

And, quench'd in floods, the hifling timbers lay. go; 

| Four gallies loſt ; at length the flames retire, 

And all the remnant fleet eſcap'd the raging fire. 

Mean time the hero by the loſs oppreſt, 

Wich various cares, that rack'd his lab'ring breaſt 


Y hi And ſnatch from geatb.] Oo is in Do pain „ leaſt 
 ZEneas's whole fleet ſhould be here deſtroyed, and conſe- 
quently an end be put to his glorious intended expedition ; ; 
but the poet 

E Falſis terroribus implet. 


Jupiter moſt opportunely ſends a ſhower ſufficient to quenck 
© this alarming fire, and makes us caſy again. The loſs was 
mall, only four gallies. 
90 5. Hiſſing timbers.) Virwil has found out moſt elegant 
terms to deſcribe ſo difficult and unamiable a ſubject as the in- 
Þ creaſe and abating of this fire ; | 


udo ſub robore vi 0, 
Stupa. MON 


N [Examine likewiſe all the  followir g lines. 


8 
8 
uy 
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If till to ſeek the Latian realm debates, one 

Or here to fix, forgetful of the fates, 

Then Nautes, fam'd for wiſdom and for age, 

{For Pallas taught the venerable ſage, 

What great events the fates and gods ordain ;) 

| Beſpoke the chief, and thus reliev'd his pain. 913 

Tis beſt, illuſtrious hero, to obey, _ 

And ſtill purſue where fortune leads the way; 

By patience to retrieve our hapleſs ſtate, 

And riſe ſuperior to the ſtrokes of fate. | 

Let great Aceſtes in your councils join, 920 

Vour royal friend, of Troy's immortal line. 

Vour veſſels loſt; thoſe numbers who remain, 

A timorous, weak, unneceſſary train, 8 

The hoary ſires and dames, unfit to bear 

The perils of the ſea, or toils of war, 925 

Select; and truſt to his paternal care. 

The weary wretches here their walls may frame, wy 

And call their city by the monarch's name. 

The prince approv'd th advice his friend added; 

But ſtill a thouſand cares diſtract his lab'ring breaſt. 930 
Now o'er the ſolemn ſkies devoid of light, 

. in her ſable chariot hs the night; 


912. Then Mw fam'd. ] This i is one of thoſe paſſag ges in 
which Virgil makes his court to one of the moſt illuttrion 
families in Italy: That was the family called Nautia. Dio- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſeus ſays, that the Nautes who founded this 
family, was one of the companions of neas; and that tlie 
care of guarding the Palladium was entruſted to him, He i 
introduced ſpeaking. with great wiſdom, 1 


r 
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{ When to the godlike hero, from the pole 
. | Deſcends, and ipeaks his mighty father's foul : 
x My ſon ! in all the fates of Troy approv'd, DIC 
I W hom, while I liv'd, beyond my life I lov'd ; 


Lo! I am ſent by heav'n's almighty fire, 


b Who from thy navy bade the flames retire, 


The prudent counſel of thy friend obey, 


N Take, with the braveſt youths, the dangerous way: 940 
With theſe fair Latium ſhalt thou reach, and there 
Wage with a rugged race a dreadful war. 

vet firſt, my ſon, to Pluto's regions go, 


And meet thy father in the realms below; | 


Y For know, my ſpirit was not doom'd to dwell 945 


In the dark horrors and the depths of hell, 
But, with the pious bleſt aſſembly reigns, 


. 


Þ: In all the pleaſures of th' Elyſian plains. 
: But thou the blood of fable victims ſhed; 
| Then fhall the Sibyl guide thee to the dead. —g9go0 


There ſhalt thou know what town the fates aſl ign, 


win the long glories of thy future line. 


934. His father's ſoul.] Hneas ſtill fluftuating i in his de- 


I | ſigns, and not being fully reſolved to leave the kingdom of 
Aceſtes, it was ablolutely peccſfary to introduce Anchiſes's 
= ghoſt, ordefing him Rill to purſue his firſt deſign, and the 
| W of the gods, in going to Italy. This ſurely is, 


Dignus vindice Nodus. 


below, are a neceſſary preparation for the ſixth book. The 


9 r 8 88 


ways prepares the events that are to follow. By this he keeps 
7 kh the ſuſpence and raiſes the expeCtation of the reader, which 


sone of the greateſt beauties 1 in 1 epic poetry. CATROU, 


Vol. H.. 8 G 


943. To Pluto's regions go.] This apparition of Anchiſes 
and the commands he gives his fon to deſcend into the ſhades 


alt of the poct is admirable in the manner wherewith he al- 


p — A VR RIEL - DO ons 
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And now, farewell the night ſlides ſwift away 


I feel from far the morning's painful ray; 


And ſhrink and ſicken at the beams of day. gx; 


He faid, and lo! that moment from his eyes, 

Like a thin ſmoke, diſioly'd into the ſkies. 
Vaniſh'd ſo ſoon ! where, whither art thou gone; 

Why, why retires my father from his ſon ? | 


What ! not one laſt embrace ? the prince exclaims : 900 
Then to new life he wakes the ſlumb'ring flames; 


And hoary Veſta, and the Trojan powers, 


With ſacred gifts and ſuppliant vows adores. 


Strait the whole ſcene before his friends he lays, of; 


But chief the viſion to the king diſplays; _ 
Unfolds the meſſage ſent from Heav'n above, 


His father's counſel, and the will of Jove. 

His friends approve the hero's new deſigns, 

And in the tak the good Aceſtes joins. | 
To the new town the matrons they aſſign'd, 97 
And leave the willing vulgar crowds behind; 

Souls, that no hopes of future praiſe inflame, 

Cold and inſenſible to glorious fame. : 

With ſpeed the half-burn'd veſſels they repair, 
Provide, new cordage, decks, and oars with care ; 

A flender band, but eager all for war. 976 


The prince then drew / a city on the plain; 
Next he aſſign'd the dwellings to the train. 


972. Souls, that no Loses. ] It onght always to be remems 


| bered, that the particular deſign of the ZEncid is to inst 


princes how to found colonics, Now, one of the molt pu- 


dent precautions in that matter is to leave behind all thoſe 


who are intimidated with the dangers of the expedition, ans 


retain only thoſe who are thoroughly brave, and ate fixe« nd 


_ hearty in the deſign. CaxRor. 
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| | Now a new Uion i in Trinacria roſe, 
And a new Simons and Scamander flo vs. 980 
v. ell-pleas'd Aceſtes took the ſov'reign {way 3 
I' adopted ſubjects their new prince obey. 
ze king conven'd the peers around, and fate 
| 7 To frame new laws, and regulate the ſtate, 
Jo Venus! name they bid a temple riſe 985 
| From Eryx' top, high tow'ring to the ſkies : 
And next a prieſt and ample grove were made, 
Por ever ſacred to Anchiſes' ſhade. 
Now nine whole days in ſolemn feaſts had paſt; 


The ſouthern winds invite their ſails and oars ; 
Then cries and ſhrieks reſound along the ſhoars. 
a long, long tenderneſs they ſpend the day, 
In cloſe embraces waſte the night away. 
Now all the wretches, een the female train 993 
Who fear'd ſo late the dangers of the main, 
And ſhrunk, the rolling ocean to avere 
All wiſh to take the long laborious way. 
| The melting hero ſoothes their wild deſpair, 099 
And weeps, and gives them to the monarch's care. 
1 | Three heifers next to Eryx' name he pays, 
b A lamb to every ſtorm the hero lays, 
| | Vnmoors his fleet, and every fail diſplays. 


995. Now all the wretches. ] What a juſt pines of hu- 


; man nature is here! All thoſe who were ſo fond of ſtaying in 
b this new city but juſt before, when they came to part with 
WW their old friends and companions (which parting is movingly 
I det ribed) began to repent of their ſcheme, and long to ace 
l company the reſt in their voyage. 
\ 8 2 


Coe, C Sv 
9 n 2 
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| When gentle breezes ſmooth'd the floods at laſt: gge 
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Crown'd with a graceful olive wreath he ſtands 
High on the prow ; a charger in his hands; 10 
Hurls the fat entrails o'er the foamy brine, 
And ſtains the filver waves with ſable wine. 
Freſh riſe the proſp'rous gales; the ſailors ſweep, 
And daſh with equal ſtrokes the roaring deep. loc 
Mean time the queen of love with cares oppreſt, 
The mighty father of the floods addreſt: 
Imperious Juno's unrelenting hate 
To the poor relicks of the Trojan ſtate, 
(Which no decrees of Jove or fate reſtrain, ; 
Nor length of years, nor vows preferr'd in vain) 1015 
Compels a ſiſter goddeſs to repair, 5 
To thee, great Neptune, with a ſuppliant's prayer, 
1010. Mean time the queen of live wwith cares.) This com. 
j laint of Venus to Neptune, is very elegant and very artful ; 
ard what the god aniwers her, prepares the reader to exp: 
_ therr happy arrival in Italy; and ſerves to anſwer an ob— 
je ction that might be made, why Juno, who had excite 0 
terrible a tempeſt in the firſt book, ſhould not endeavorr to 
raiſe another; ſince ſhe now had no time to loſe, as the Tio— 
jans were very near the end of their long voyage. One ought 
to obſerve with what art the poet gives to both theſe gods, 
the terms and manner of ſpeaking that are moſt proper and 
ſuited to their characters. The ſpeech of Venus is full of 
ſweetneſs ; and Neptune, in his anſwer, ſeems not to mention 
any thing but what belongs to his empire ; one while calling 
Kanthus and Sijmcis to witneſs, how much he had done for 
Troy ; another while inſerting in his ſpeech, either the tem- 
peſt which Juno excited, or the birth of Venus, who aroſe 
from the waves, or the inundation of the rivers of Troy. 
Thus ſhould the characters of all thoſe who are introduced 
ſpeaking, be marked, in making them ſay what is proper, and 
_ peculiar to them; and in making them appear full of thoſe 
things with which they ought to be more particularly touched 
and affected. PR | | SEGRAIS., 
Virgil ſeems in this paſſage to have again copied from his 
favourite Apollonius, B. iv. Argon. where Juno ſupplicate 
Thetis to ſuccour the diſtreſſed Argonauts. Apollonius le- 
quires no other praiſe than that Virgil loved him. 
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For rage like her's, *twas little to deſtroy, 

| Fair Aſia's pride, th' imperial town of Troy! 

: | *Twas not enough her wand'ring natives know 
| I All forms and all varieties of woe! | 

F But oh! her groundleſs vengeance would efface, 
v' n the laſt relicks of the periſh'd race! 

1 Thou, thou canſt witneſs, ocean's mighty god ! 


| When, arm'd with all th' ZEolian winds in vain, 


And rais'd ſuch tumults in thy watry reign. 
yet, ſtill more ſhameful !__now her erts inſpire 
N The Trojan dames to wrap the ſhips in fire; 
And urge my ſon, to leave his ſocial band 
((CHis fleet half-ruin'd) in a foreign land. 
J But oh! I beg for thoſe, who yet remain, 
I 3 A peaceful voyage to the Latian plain; 

3 A ſuppliant goddeſs begs for nothing more 

Than thoſe fame realms the fates aſſign'd before! 

3 Tis yours, reply'd the monarch of the main, 
z 9 | Yours to command in this our watry reign ; 
| | Since from the ſacred ocean firſt you came, 
q Since your deſerts your confidence may claim; 
[: | Oft for your ſon I bade the whirlwinds ceaſe z | 
N I huſh'd the roarings of the floods to peace; 
Y And Simois can atteſt and Xanthus' ſtream, 
þ By land 1 my guardian care was ſtill the ſame. 
1 When fierce Achilles, furious to deſtroy, 
| Drove to their walls the trembling ſons of Troy; 


G 3 


125 


1020 


with what dire ſtorms ſhe Iaſh'd the Libyan flood ;102 


© Earth, air, and heav'n, ſhe mingled with the main, 


1035 


1040 


1045 
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Jercath his ven eful ſpear when thouſands bled, 
When the choak'd rivers groan'd with loads of dead; 


When Xanthus' flood incumber'd with the lain, 


Scarce roil'd his ſtruggling g billows to the main; 1050 


Vour ſon oppos'd him, with unequal might 


And far inferior gods, in ſingle fight: 

inſtant I inatch'd him from the dreadful fray, 

And in acloud convey'd the chief away. 

Ev'n then I ſav'd the warrior, when with joy 1055 
J wiſh'd and wrought the fall of perjur'd 'T:o - : 

And Rill will ſave him—he ſhall plow the ſea, 

And to Avernus' port direct his way. 

On the wild floods ſhall only one be loſt, 


One ſingle wretch atone for all the hoſt ! 5 1060 


Thus when the god had ſooth'd her anxious mind, 


His finny courſers to the car he join'd; 

Next to their fiery mouths the bits apply'd, 

And, while the wheels along the level glide, 1064 
e throws up all the reins, and ſæims the floating tide. 


1057. He call plow.) Venus in her ſpeech to Neptune, 


in favour of Zneas, begs that he may arrive ſafe tron Sc. 
Iy, to the channel of the Tiber: 


Liceat Laurentum uttingire Tybrim. n. 5. 796. 
Neptune, in his arſwer, ſays, that he ſhall get ſafe to tie 


__ coaſt of Cume, which is not a ſatisfactory ani{wer to the fe 


queſt ; and yet ſhe-1s fully ſatisfied with it. The Florentine 
manuſcript in this anſwer, inſtead of accedet, has accedit: & 
1 he had ſaid, he is now going on in the coalt of Cum#, 3 
ſaſely as you could with; and ſhall go on as ſafely all the 16 
of his voyage. Nothing is more frequent in Virgil, than th 
way, of not mentioning expreſsly, what may be eali!y il. 
ierred, 'Tis ſo common in him, that ] nave always taken i 
to be the diſtinguiſhing difference between his and Home! 
manner of writing. SPENCE, 
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ö 5 The flood ſubſides and ſpreads a glaſſy plain, | 
; b And the loud chariot thunders o'er the main; 

The clouds before the mighty monarch ay: :- 


In heaps, and ſcatter thro” 
A thouſand forms attend t 


the boundleſs ſky : 
he glorious god, 1070 


Enormous whales, and monſters of the flood : 
. Here the long train of hoary Glaucus rides; 
lere the ſwift Tritons ſhoot along the tides ; 


There rode Palzmon o'er 


| f With aged Phorcus, and his azure train; 1075 


And beauteous Thetis led 
Feneas view'd the ſcene 
: A beam of joy to diflipate 
| ö Inſtant he gives command 


the watry plain, 


the daughters of the main. 
; end hence aroſe 

his woes, Os 

to ſtretch the ſails, 


Jo rear the maſt and catch the ſpringing gales. 1090 ” 
Strait the glad train the ſpacious ſheet unbind, 


„ And ſtretch the canvas to 


* 8 


the driving wind. 


1066. The flood ſubſider,}) Homer, it muſt be granted, 


© hath greatly exce'led Virgil, in the pallage from which this 18 


copied, Iliad 13 B. Ver. 27. 


Y tranſcribing the verſes in their noble original: 
3 es dS emeCnoaio Gef 
Y 


I cannot 124ift the pleaſure © 


| 5 1 
Bu S*:\auy £1 1vitd]” Uν,ði,² de xe UT avie 


3 OE WAE 2 xv) por, 


3 
AS 


4% e 
1 4 


raiſed the admuation of all 
comes ſhort of this original, 
ſenſible of this, by his paſſin 
| lo obvious to compariſon. 


3 8 — 8 
r * 
5. 6 

S 


* * 5 - 8 FEY ” CG 1 * 
K e e e 


sf m ²ανν averis, 


1 Tuben e N, “ ,, Tu Sere]ovra 
bi Prupe ,, ud Uneviphs Sraunt]e NA aguy. 
Longinus confeſſes himſelf wonderfully ſtruck with the vaſt 
grandeur and ſublimity of this paſſage 3 which, he ſays, had 


antiquity. Pope thinks Virgil 
and fancies Scaliger himieit was 
g in ſilence a patlage, which lay 


64 
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Old Palinurus firſt the navy guides; : 

The reſt obedient follow thro? the tides. 

Now half the night thro! heav'n had roll'd away, 108; 
The ſailors ſtretch'd along their benches lay, 
When thro” the parting vapour ſwiftly flies 
The god of flumbers from th' etherial Kies. 
To thee, poor Palinure, he came, and ſhed 
A fatal fleep on thy devoted head! 


High on the ſtern his ſilent ſtand he took 

In Phorbas' ſhape ; and thus the phantom ſpoke : 
Behold, the fleet, my friend, ſecurely fails, 

Steer'd by the floods and wafted by the gales ! 

Now ſteal a moment's reſt ; myſelf will guide 169; 


Awhile the veilel oer the floating tide, _ 
To whom the careful Palinure replies, 
While ſcarce he rais'd his heavy cloſing eyes: 
Me would'ſt thou urge in ſleep to ſink away, 
And fondly credit ſuch a flatt'ring ſea? 1100 
Too well, my friend, I know the treach*rous main! | 
Too well to tempt the monſters ſmiles again! 

Too oft deceiv'd by ſuch a calm before, 

] truſt my maſter to the winds no more. 

This ſaid, he graſp'd the helm, and fixt his eyes 1105 
On every guiding ſtar that gilds the ſkies. : 


1090. A fatal fleep.] Virgil's account of the death of Pa- 
linurus, is in the ſtrong oriental tafte. In one place tis id, 
that a god took away all his vigilance ; tore off the rudder he 
ſhould have guided, and flung bim over board with it into the 
fea: in another, that the god had nothing to do in it; but 

that it was wholly owing to himſelf. There are frequent! in- 


ſtances of the very ſame orie taliſin in Homer, and in the ſa- 
cred writings. SPENCE. 
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1 Then o'er his temples ſhook the wrathful god 

A branch, dezp-drench'd in Lethe's ſilent flood. 
The potent charm in dews of ſlumber ſteep, 


And ſoon weigh down his ſwimming eyes to ſleep. 1110 


ccarce yet his languid limbs had ſunk away, 


When o'er the wretch the god incumbent lay, 


Y And, with a ſhatter'd fragment of the ſhip, 

|” Bore down the helm and pilot to the deep ; 
| Headlong he tumbles in the flaſhing main, 1115 
: And calls for ſuccour to his friends in vain. 

> Swift from the ſtern the airy phantom flies, 

And with ſpread pinions mounts the golden fcies; _ 

: Yet ſmooth along the flood the navy rode, 

| Safe in the promiſe of the watry god. 1120 
Nou they approach'd the firen's dangerous coaſt, ' 
Once rough, and infamous for veſſels loſt : 


| 1121, The firen's dangerous coaſt.] About thirty miles 
from the ſhote, directly off Naples, and a ſtone- throw from- 


the ſouth-ſide of the iſland Capreæ, ſtand the Sirenuſæ, or 
rocks of the ſirens. The common opinion about Their inha- 
bitants, and the moſt probable, is, that they were lewd wo- 
men, who proſtituted themſelves to the ſailors, and by the al- 


lurements of a lazy voluptuous life, made them unmindful of 


their voyage, and careleſs of returning to their native coun- 


try. But their ſtory, as it is told by Homer, lies ſo pat for a 
moral, that it is hard to believe it to be any thing elie than 
pure fiction. Their charming aſpect at ſirſt ſight; their beau- 
titul faces, and enſnaring voice, perfectly repreſent, the fair 
appearance of an object of pleaſure; and their falſe deſtructive 
nature, their hidden deformiti.s, and the way to ſhun and 
FE deſtroy them, agree ſo nicely with the methods preſcribed by 
te moraliſts, for avoiding a gilded ſnare, that it would al- 
meſt be pity to ſpoil the allegory. Nor is there any neceſſity 
we ſhould. The Phenician accounts of theſe enchanting ' 
creatures; their telling how raviſhingly they ſung, and how 

BZ 15 G 5 | many 
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Huge heaps of bones ſtill whiten all the ſhore ; 

And, daſh'd from rock to rock, the billows roar. 

The watchful prince th' endanger'd galley found, 112; 
Without a pilot ſtrike on ſhoaly ground; 

Himſelf then took the taſk, by night to guide 

The wand'ring veiel o'er the rolling tide: 

O dear lamented friend! (the hero cries,) 

For faith repos'd on flattering ſeas and {kxies, 1130 
Caſt on a foreign ſhore thy naked bouy lies ! \ 


many crews had been loſt thro' their means, was ground ſvf- 
ficient for the poet: They both gave him a foundation for his 
tale, and cope to work it up in the iymbolical ZEgy pt an 
mannes, undi] it loſt its jp-cialities 3 and, from a privateltcry, 
became capable ot a genera] application. NRF into the 
lite and writings of Homer, Sect, 11, p. 259. 


The End of the Firrh Book. 


SIXTH BOOK 
| VIRGIL's ANEID. 


ARGUMEN T. 


| The Sibyl foretells Æneas the adventures he ſhould meet 
zwith in Italy. She attends him to hell, deſcribing to 
him the various ſcenes of that place, and conducting 
him to his father Ancbiſes, who inſtrucis him in thoje 

ſublime myſteries of the ſoul of the world, and ibe 
tranſmigratton ; and ſhews him that glorious race of 
heroes, which was to deſcend from him and his pe- 
ſeerity. | | TT N | 
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VIRGIUs ANEID. 
SIXTH BOOK.* 


Us while he wept ; with flying fails and oars 
The navy reach'd the fair Cumæan ſhores. 
The circling anchors here the fleet detain, 
All rang'd beſide the margin of the main. 
With eager tranſport fir'd, the Trojan band 

Leap from the ſhips to gain th' Heſperian land. 
Some ſtrike from flints the ſparkling ſeeds of flame, 
Some ſtorm the coverts of the ſavage game; 

To feed the fires, unroot the ſtanding w oods, 
And ſhew with joy the new-diſcover'd floods. 10 
To Phœbus' fane the hero paſt along, 
And thoſe dark caverns where the Sibyl ſung. 


* This book is a very valnable monument of learning, even 
_ excluſive of the ſublime poetry it contains. In it we have a 
Jarge and accurate account of the ancient theology and my tho- 
logy, their notions of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, of the immortality of the ſoul, and its tranſmigra- 
tions, of the doctrine of the anima mundi, o ſoul of the uni- 
verſe; and ſeveral other curious and important points relating 
to the religion of the ancients. Add to this, that we are here 
| likewiſe entertained with an elegantly ſuccin& hiſtory of the 

chief Roman worthies, who paſs in review before us, whoſe 


Characters are diſtinctly and . marked, and their moſt 
Wolirious actions ſpecified, 


i 
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There, as the god enlarg'd her ſoul, ſhe ſate, 9 
And open'd all the deep decrees of fate. 

The train with reverence enter, and behold + B 
Chaſte Trivia's grove, and temple roof'd wita gold; 
A ſtructure rais'd by Dædalus, ('tis ſaid) 
When from the Cretan king's revenge he fled, 


On wings to Northern climes he dar'd to ſoar, 


Through airy ways unknown to man before; 20 
Full many a length of ſky and ocean paſt, 
On Cuma's ſacred tow'rs he ſtoop'd at laſt. 

Then hung to Phoebus in the ſtrange abode, 

The wings that ſteer'd him thro? the liquid road, 
And rais'd the pompous pile in honour of the god. 2 5 
The matchleſs artiſt, on the lofty gate, 

Engrav'd Androgeos' memorable fate: 

And here by lot ſad Athens yearly paid 

Sev'n hapleſs. youths, to ſoothe his angry ſhade. 
Here ſtood the fatal urn; and there with pride 
Fair Crete roſe tow'ring on the ſilver tide. 
There too the father of the herds was ſeen, 
Who quench'd the paſſion of the luſtful queen; 
Their birth, a man below, a beaſt above, CEOs 
The mingled offspring of prepoit'rous love ! 35 


26. The matchleſs artif..] The ſculpture on the front of 
this temple, is beautifully imagined. That circumſtance of 
the father's endeavouring to carve the death of his ſon in the 
piece, and his hands ſhaking and failing him for grief, and 
his being unable to finiſh the figure of Icarus, is tender, and in 
the true manner of a writer fond of e pathetic 
ſtrokes at every opportunity. | | 
Icarus being confined with his father i in a tower at Crete, 5 
endeavoured to eſcape with wings joined with wax; but fly- 
ing too near the ſun, the wax melted and me ſells and was 
l in bus Egean ſea, Fs | - 

f i 


—— 
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There ſtood the winding pile, whoſe mazes run 


Round within round, and end where they begun. 
But when the pitying Dædalus ſurvey'd 
The hopeleſs paſſion of the“ royal maid, 


He led her Theſeus through the puzzling ways, ys 


Safe with a clue, and open'd every maze; 
Thou too, poor Icarus! hadſt borne a part, 


Had gricf not check'd thy parent in his art ! 


He thrice eſſay'd the mournful taſk in vain; 
Thrice ſhook his hand, and drop'd the taſk again. 4; 


Thus had they gaz'd o'er all the coſtly frame, 
When lo! Achates from the temple came; 


With him Deiphobe of Phœbus' fane 
The ſacred prieſteſs —who at once began 


Hence - gaze no more; ſev'n choſen ſheep with (| peed, 50 


Sev'n ſteers, unconſcious of the yoke, muſt bleed. 
She ſpoke; the crowds obey; and to the fane 


Sublime, ſhe calls the wand'ring Trojan train. 
g Troj 


Scoop'd thro? the rock, in mighty depth * 


Lies the dark cavern of the Sybil madd 3; 
Thro' all the hundred portals ruſh 3 Es 

Her ſacred voice, and anſwers of the god. 

Scarce at the cell arrived — invoke the ſkies, . 


I feel the god, the wan god ! ſhe eries. 5 


* A | 

co. Hence.] The ſhor tneſs, 0 RY authoritative 
air of this ſpeech, are much in charaQer. | 

54+ Scoop'd thia' the rock.] Ovia's deſcription xy, the care 
of ſleep, Met. 11. 592. is much more like what they call the 


Sybil's gr ot at prevents. than this Opening deſcribed by Virgil. 


S SPENCE, 
59. 1 feel the god, the ruſhing god ! ſhe Cries, ] This whole 
deſerij ion is conceived and painted with the grea eſt warm 
of 1 imagination; J it is one of the fineſt noche] Poetic enthus- 
3 SY am 
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While yet ſhe ſpoke, enlarg'd her features grew, 60 
Her colour chang'd, her locks diſhevel'd flew. 

| The heav'nly tumult reigns in every part, 

Pants in her breaſt, and ſwells her riſing heart: 

FE alm in the world. Lord Roſcom non breaks out into the fol- 
lowing rapture concerning this paſſage: 5 | 
Have you been led thro” the Cuinean cave, 

And heard th' impatient maid divinely rave? 


I hear her now! I ſee her row.ing eyes! | 
And panting, lo the god, the god, ſhe crie 


. I cannot help being ſurprized, with Trapp, that Lauderdale. 


and Dryden, in their tranſlations, ſhould both omit the repe- 


tition of the word deus: than which nothing can be more 


FE ſtriking and emphatical.. | | 
| This circumſtance of the prieſteſs' ſpreading to the fight, 


. and growing larger and ger as the inſpiration came upon 
her, is moſt nobly imagined, and prodigiouſly affecting. Mr, 


© Spence obſerves, that ſuch kind of growing figures are very 
” uncommon. in the poets, ** There are but three of them, 


ſays he, that I can recollect at preſent ; thoſe are all deſcribed. 
by Virgil; and are, perhaps, ſome of the ſtrongeſt inſtances: 
of that poct's imagination, of any thing in all his works. 
One of them is in his deſcription of Fame, B. iv.; and the 


$ other two relate both to furies. In his deſcription of Fame, 
he ſpeaks of that goddeſs as appearing ſmall to you at firſt ; 


but as growing upon you continually, till her head reaches- 


0 


the clouds. He repreſents Tiſiphone, Geor. 3. much in the 
ſame manner; terrible indeed, when ſhe firſt appears on the 


earth; but growing every day larger, and more and more 


terrible: This is when he introduces this fury as bringing a. 


peſtilence upon the earth; which gives it a. great deal of pro- 


priety, from the allegory and the realities anſwering ſo well to 
each other. The third inſtance is in his account of Alecto's 
appearance to Turnus, B. vii. ; where he ſays, that her face 


grew ſtil larger and larger, as he lo ke] upon it.“ N 
32 TY ot POLYMETIS, Dial. 16. 
J hope this amiable author (who ſeldom forgets any thing 


but the obligations he Jays upon his friends) will pardon me 
for putting him in mind of a fourth inſtance of theſe growing 
figures, in Virgil's writings ; this of the prieſteſs, in the pal- 


ſage before us, which, for its beauty and ſublimity, may be 
perhaps compared with any of the before-mentioned three. 


_ — py 
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Still ſpreading to the ſight, the prieſteſs glow'd, 
And heav'd impatient of th' incumbent god. 
Then to her inmoſt ſoul by Phebus fir'd, 
In more than human ſounds ſhe ſpoke inſpir'd : 
Still, doſt thou ſtill delay ? thy voice employ | 
In ardent vows, illuſtrious prince of Troy ! 
Thy pray'rs, thy urgent pray'rs muſt wide diſplay 
Theſe aweful portals to the light of day. 
She ſaid ; the 'Trojans ſhook with holy fear, 
And thus the ſuppliant prince preferr'd his pray'r: 
Hear, Phœbus, gracious God ! whoſe aid divine 
So oft has ſay'd the wretched Trojan line, 
And wing'd the ſhaft from Paris? Phrygian bow, 
The ſhaft that laid the great Achilles low. 
Led by thy guardian care, ſecure I paſt 


 Thro? many a realm, and rang'd the watry waſte; 19 
do 


Trod the wild regions where the Syrtes lie, 
And lands that ſtretch beneath a different . 
At length the coaſt of Italy we gain, 

The flying coaſt, ſo long purſu'd in vain. 

Till now, to every realm our courſe we bent, 
And Ilion's fate purſu'd us where we went. 
Now all ye powr's, confederate to deſtroy 

| The glorious empire and the tow'rs of Troy, 

Tis time to bid your wrathful vengeance ceaſe, 

To bid her poor remains repoſe in peace. 

And thou, great Sybil! to whole piercing eye 
Diſclos'd the ſcenes of future ages lie; 

Since all my cares and labours but explore 

An * promis'd by the fates before, 


6; 
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©” Give me to fix in Latium' s fair abodes 

8 he ſons of 'Troy, aud reſt her wand'ring pods : 
5 Then ſhall my hands a glorious temple frame 
by To mighty Dian, and her brother's name; 
And ſolemn days to Phoebus I'll decree, 
And in my realms ſhall temples riſe to thee ; 

| There all thy myſtic numbers will'I place, 

| With all the fortunes of the Trojan race. 

Z By choſen ſages guarded, there ſhall he 

The records, ſacred from che vulgar eye, 
Nor be my fates to flitting leaves conſign'd, 

Jo fly the common ſport of every wind! 

But thou, even thou, great propheteſs ! rclate 
| In vocal accents all my future fate, 

Nov raves the Sibyl in her cave, oppreſt 
By Phœbus raging in her heaving breaſt; 

© She ſtruggles to diſcharge the mighty load, 

Þ Maddens and bounds, impatient of the god : 

1 Her foamy mouth attentive to controul, 

| He forms her organs and commands her ſoul. 
Then (all the hundred doors diſplay'd to view) 
Thro' every vent the ſacred accents flew : 

| By ſea, O prince! are all thy perils o'er, 
| But far, far greater wait thee on the ſhore. 

1 Diſmiſs thy doubts ; to Latium's deſtin'd plain 
E Troy's ſons ſhall come, but wiſh to fly again, 
Wars, horrid wars I ſee on Tyber's ſhore; 
And all his waves run thick with h:man gore! 
3 Scamander ſhalt thou find, and Simois there, : 
And Greece ſhall arm a ſecond hoſt for war. 
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A new Achilles riſes to the fight * 
Him too a pregnant goddeſs brings to light: 125 
And heav'n's great queen, with unrelenting hate, 
Still, as of old, purſues the Dardan ſtate. 
Once more the woes of Troy derive their cauſe 
From a new breach of hoſpitable laws; 
And ſhe mult bleed again as late ſhe bled, - 130 
Fora rap'd princeſs and a foreign bed, 
How ſhalt thou rove, new ſuccours to implore, 
From every court along the Latian ſhore! _ 
But thou, more bold, the more thy fates oppoſe, 
Advance, preat prince, ſuperior to thy woes : I 17 
Thy firſt fair hopes of ſafety and ſucceſs, 
Beyond thy fondeſt with, ſhall riſe from Greece. 
Tus ſpoke the Sibyl from her dark abode 
The dread myſterious anſwers of the god; 


139. Thus ſpoke the Sibyl.] In Virgil's account of /Eneas's 
preparation (n. 6. 9 to 263) for his deſcent into hell, mot 
people ate apt to confound the prieſteſs of the ſibyl, and the 
fibyl herſel: together.—The prieſteſs's name is Deiphobe, the 
daughter of Glancus ; which was not the name of any one af 
the fibyls.— The thyl was herſelf a goddets, and as ſuch le- 
gvired am introductreſs to her: and Scipio, in Sus Italics, 
Lib. 13. has the priefteſs Autonoe, to conduct him to this 
very fibyl.—Virgil calls Deiphobe, generally by the name cf 
Sacerdos: and the fbyl, Virgo, Vates and Dea: $1Jv'us 
calls Autonoe only Vates; and the ſibyl, Fates, major La- 
tes, magna ſacerdos, weri facunda ſacerdos, docta comes Ti 
wie, Phebei pectoris umbra jatidice, Cymea, Virgo, Sibyla, 
and Umbra Sibyllæ. — The prieſtels comes to conduct Ans 
to the temple where the ſiby! was, ZEn. 6. ver. 35; and i 
ſhe that ſpeaks to ver. 55: Tis the ſybil herſelf thot [peck 
afterwards, from ver. 82. to155. The prieſteſs appears e gan, 
ver. 244. and is ſucceeded again by the ſibyl, from ver. 253. 
to the end. „ FE 
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: | The wond'rous truths involv'd in riddles, gave, 140 | 
And, furious, bellow'd round the gloomy cave. 5 
Apollo ſhook his rod; poſſeſt her whole, 
Pour'd in his fires, and rein'd her raging ſoul. 


F anſwers (ver. 83. and 125.) from the ſibyl herſelf: who or- 
ders him to ſearch for the golden bough; and to bury the 
erſon who lies dead (ver. 162.) in his fleet. He returns, 
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The whole courſe of the thing is thus: Aneas (ver. 2.) 
puts in with his fleet near cape Miſeno. He ſets out from 


] * thence for Cumæ; and ſtops (ver. 14.) in the portico of 
Apollo's temple there, while Achates goes for the prieſteſs. 
| She (ver. 35.) comes, and (ver. 41.) introduces him into the 


temple; where he makes his Prayer, (ver. 56.) and has his 


and finds that perſon to be Mitenns, | | 
Eneas himſelf aſſiſts (ver. 283.) in getting the wood for Mi- 


ſenus's funeral pile; which at the ſame time occaſions his find- 
ing (ver. 187.) the golden bough He carries it (ver. 211.) 


to the ſibyl's; and returns (ver. 232.) to pay his laſt rites to 
%%% SO 5 3 | 
ZEneas goes to the lake of Avernus, (ver. 236.) between 


his fleet and the city of Cumæ; and is met there (ver. 244.) 


by the prieſteſs, They perform (ver. 250.) the ſacrifice, 
The ſiby! (ver. 258.) comes, and (ver. 262.) leads the way 
JJ 4: . 


Virgil does not ſay that ZEneas arrived at Cumæ, but on 


the Cumzan ſhore, Now a great part of the coaſt abont that 
city, (and particularly what we now call the coaſt of Baie) 


was then called the Cumæan ſhore. Ovid calls it ſo (Met. 


14. 10 f.) in ſpeaking of this very point; and ſays, that 
Eneas's fleet left Naples to the right; and Reered on towards 
cape Miſeno, on their left hand, That they anchored under 


the promontory of Miſeno, appears too from Æneas's return- | 


ing to bury Miſenus ; whoſe dead body (as the fibyl ſaid) 
polluted his fleet. He buried it in that hill; and fixed his 
trumpet (ver. 235.) and an oar upon it; which remained 
there to Virgil's days, and for ſome time after: ſor Statius 


mentions it more than once. —Litus remogue notatus Collis, 


Lib. 5. Sylv. 3. 168. —iliaccque jugum inemorabile more. 


The 
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At length the fierce etherial tranſports ccaſe, = E 
And all the h-zvenly fury ſunk in peace. 145 L ty 
Wen thus the chief O ſacred dame! I know ; : A, 
Too well already my predeſtin'd woe; : * 
But grant my pray'r !—Since here, as fame relates, pa 
Lies che dread road to Pluto's gloomy gates; . . 
Where baleful Acheron ſpreads, far and wide, or 
His hvid, melancholy, murmuring tide ; 1 * 
Unſold theſe portals, and thy ſuppliant lead E 
Down to the dark dominions of the dead: I n 
_ Give me to view my father's reverend face, 8 
And ruſh with tranſport to his dear embrace tes | 0 
Him through embattled armies I convey' d. 
While javelins hiſs'd, and flames around me play'd, þ 
He ſhar'd my toils, determin'd to defy |; 
The ſtorms of every ſea and every ſky ; 3 
In hardſhips, cares and dangers to engage; 160 
Nor ſpar'd his ſtooping venerable age, . 
Vet more he bade me to thy cell repair, . 1 f 
And ſeek thy potent aid with ſuppliant pray'r: . 
Oh!] hear our joint requeſt, our juſt deſire; . 


And guide the ſon, in pity to the fire. 463 
| Your's is the pow'r, for Hecate beſtow'd 


On you the rule of this infernal wood. 


The fibyl's grot, as *tis called, by which Virgil makes 


 Fneas deſcend into hell, has one opening by the lake Aver: 
nus, and had another at Cum: and there was a pallige 
went all under the hill, from one to the other. Virgil makes 
| ZEneas go quite through it, by his perpetual way of inferring 


things, rather than laying them directly; and then retun 
(ver. 900.) the nearefl way to his fleet, and ſet ſail for Case. 
ta. Ovid ſays expreſsly (Met. 14. 157.) that he came out 
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F Orpheus by his lyre's enchanting train 
© Could call his conſort from the ſhades again; 
1 pollux dy'd alternate, to convey 170 
is ranſom'd brother to the realms of day, 
: And trod ſo oft the fame internal way? 
8 hy mould I Theſcus, why Alcides name, 
bach hero ſprung but from a mortal dame ? 
ET o hell thoſe chiefs deſcended from above: 194] 
| I chim a juſter right; for I can prove 
F * y birth from Venus; my deſcent ſrom Jov: e. 
Ihen to the Trojan hero, as he pray'd 
And graſp'd the altars, ſpoke the ſacred maid : Ze 
4 0 glorious prince ! of brave Anchiſes' line, 180 
Great, godlike hero, ſprung from ſeed divine! 
© Smooth lies the road to Pluto's gloomy ſhade ; 
| Ard hell's black gates for ever ſtand diſplay'd: 
hut 'tis a long unconquerable pain, f 
2 To climb to theſe etherial realms again. 18g 
The choice ſelected few, whom fav'ring Jove, 
5 Or their own virtue rais'd to heav'n above, 
4 From theſe dark realms emerg'd again to day ; 
The mighty ſons of gods! and only they! _ 
4 he frightful entrance lies perplex'd with woods, gb 
Inclos'd with ſad Cocytus? ſullen floods. 
© But ſince you long to paſs the realms beneath, 
| The dreadful realms of darkneſs and of death, | 


bes 
A 2] 


? 110. Pollux. ] Caſtor and Pollux were the two ſons of Le- 
da, one by Jupiter, the other by Tyndarus ; conſequently one 
was immortal, and the other mortal. Caſtor being killed, 
Pollux demanded of his father Jupiter, that his brother might 
ſhare his immortality with him, - Jupiter conſented, 5 7 
alternately lived and died. - | 


b 
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Twice the dire Stygian ſtream to meaſure o'er, 


And twice the black Tartarean gulf explore: 9; + 
Firft, take my counſel, then ſecurely go. | Sf 
A mighty tree, that bears a golden bough, I 


Grows in a vale, ſurrounded with a grove, 


And ſacred to the queen cf Stygian Jove. { 
Fer nether world no mecrtals can behold, 20 | 
Till from the bole they ſtrip the blooming gold, | 1 


The mighty queen requires this gift alone, 

And claims the hining wonder for her oven. 

One pluck'd away, a ſecond branch you ſee 
Shoot forth in gold, and glitter through the tree. 2c; 
Go then; with care erect thy ſearching eyes, 
And in proud triumph ſeize the glorious prize. 
Thy purpoes'd journey if the fates allow, 

Free to thy touch ſhall bend the coſtly bough : _ 
If not; the tree will mortal ftrengti diſdain ; 210 
And ſteel ſhall hew the glitt'ring branch in vain, | 
| Befides, while here my counſel you implore, 
Your breathleſs friend, unburied on the ſhore, 

(Ah! hapleſs warrior! in thy abſence loſt) 

The camp unhallows, and pollutes the hoſt. 213 
Firſt let his cold remains in earth be laid, 

And decent in the grave diſpoſe the dead. 

The due luſtration next perform, and bring 

The ſable victims for the Stygian king. 

Then to the realms of hell ſhalt thou repair, 220 
Untrod ty thoſe who breathe the vital air. 

She ceas'd; the mournful prince returns with ſighs 
On earth the drooping hero fix'd his eyes. 
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= 222. Feturni. Forknpe there is no other inſtance 1 the 
| cl aul. 


book 6. OF VIRGIL. 
Deep in his melancholy thoughts he weightd 

The dire event, and all the Sibyl ſaid; 225 
While at his fide the good Achates ſhares | 
he warrior's anguiſh, and divides his cares, 

| Oſt they divin'd in vain, what hapleſs friend 

Dead and expos'd, her dubious words intend, 

1 But when arriv'd, amid the crowded ſtrand 230 
i They ſaw Miſenus ſtretch'd along the ſand; 

Tze great Miſenus, of celeſtial kind ; 

Fprung from the mighty monarch of the wind; 

| Whoſe trump, with noble clangors, fir'd from far 


Th' embattled hoſts, and blew the flames of war. 2 18 


By Lector's fide with unreſiſted might 

| | His javelin rag'd ; his trumpet rouz'd the fight. 
hut when that hero on the Phrygian plain 
E By ſtern Pelides? thund'ring arm was ſlain, . 


He follow'd next ZEncas? conqu'ring ſword, 240 


. As brave a warrior as his former lord. 

5 But while the daring mortal o'er the flood 
Rais d his high notes, and challeng'd every god, 
With envy Triton hear'd the noble ſtrain, 


Around the body ſtood the mournful hoſt, 
© But his great maſter wept, and ſuſfer'd moſt. 
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6 leave: and for progreditur, there is no authority. 


tien, that Eros, Virgil's ſecretary, uſed to ſay, that as he 
g vas reading the following hemiſtich t to his maſter, 


1 re ciere viros,. — — 
. [The Poet inſtantly addedin a ki Ro of enthuſiaſm, 
I — — — Martenique accendere cantu, 


: And whelm'd the bold muſician in the main. 45 


235. Blew the flames of War.] There is an old tradi- 


3 | claflics, of the word ingreditur, in the original, fi gniiying to 
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The ſorrowing troops the Sibyl's words obey, 


And to the lofty foreſt bend their way, | Zt 
To bid the proud ſunereal pyre ariſe, 1 | 49 
And build the ſolemn ſtructure to the {ies. KA 
Then fled the ſavage from his dark abode; _ Ir 


The well-ply'd axes echo thro' the wood. 

The piercing wedges cleave the crackling oak ; 

Loud groan the trees and fink at every ſtroke. 23 
The tall aſh tumbles from the mountain's crown ; 3 

Th' aerial elms come craſhing headlong down. 

Firſt of the train, the prince, with thund'ring ſound, 

Whirl'd his huge ax, and ſpread the ruin round. 
Then as the mighty foreſt he ſurvey'd, 
O'ewhelm'd with care the thoughtful hero pray'd: 
Oh! in this ample grove could I behold 

The tree that blooms with vegetable gold! 
Since truth inſpir'd each word the Sibyl ſaid; 
Too truly ſhe pronounc'd Miſenus dead! 2356 
While yet he ſpoke, two doves before him flew : 
His mother's birds the chief with tranſport knew ; 
Then, as they ſettled on the verdant plain, 

The joyful hero pray'd, nor pray*d in vain : | 

Be you my guides thro? airy tracks above, 270 
And lead my footſteps to the fatal grove; | 


* 


200 


256. The tall aſh.) The difference between the genius 
of Virgil and Statius is very viſible on this occaſion. The lat. 
ter of whom minutely, and at length, deſcribes the di. 
ferent ſorts of trees that were cut down to make the funeral 
pile for Archemorus, While Virgil obſerves his uſual and 
pregnant brevity, knowing he had not leiſure to dwell on th 
ſubſect, merely for the ſake of a florid deſcription. Tis ob- 
ſervable, that Taſſo has imitated Statius in this very particula! 
as much ſuited to his wild imagination. | 


* 


1 darts at once a Wade and a blaze: 
j 2 ou too, O goddeſs mother! lead me on, 

Unfold theſe wonders, and relieve thy ſon. 

. r his ſaid, he ſtop'd; but ſtill his eager ſight 

} oh atch'd every motion, and eblarv's their flight, 

þ Wy turns they feed, by turns they gently fly ; 280 
| 1 h' advancing chief till follows with his e eye. 

F Arriv'd at length, where, breathing to the ſkies, 

EP ive clouds of poiſon from Avernus rife, 

wif from the deathtul blaſt at once they ſpring, 

Cut the light air, and hoot upon the wing; 285 
| Then on the wond'rous tree the doves alight, 

ö Where ſhines the fatal bough divinely bright, 

| 4 hat, gilding all the leaves with glancing beams, 
[Strikes through the ſullen ſhade with golden gleams: 


Bod from the oak her foreign honours rie; 

bre lofty trunk th' adopted branches crown, 

Prac'd with a yellow off spring not her own : 

$ Þo with br ight beams, all leanteous to behold, 

Plow'd on the duſky tree the blooming gold; 295 
Bie blooming gold, by every breath inclin” d, 


Tad as it We'd, and twinkled in the wind. 


. 293. 4 yell ww ed ring. Th's was the miſleto; 4 3 


arded with high zeligicus veneration; particularly in our 
p Nn country by cur famous anceſtors, of whom we may {0 
j ty boat, the Druids.” | 


«Aves 


As when bleak winter binds the frozen Kies, 297 


| Poduction from very. ea ly ages was in many countties re- 


: 
| 
| 
| 
' 
1 
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140 TIE EN EI 109k þ, 
"The cluet with tranſport ſtripp'd the branching ore, 
And the rich trophy to the Sibyl bore. 

Next on the ſtrand, with tears the Trojans paid 300 
The laſt ſad honours to Miſenus' ſhade : 
With cloven oaks and unctuous pines, they rear 
A ſtately folemn pile aloft in air. DR 
With ſable wreaths they deck the ſides around, 
The ſpreading front with baleful cypreſs bound, 30; 
And with his arms the tow'ring ftrufture crown'd. 
Some the huge cauldron fill; the foaming ſtream 
From the deep womb mounts bubbling o'er the brim, 
With groans the train anoint and bathe the dead, | 
O'er the cold limbs his purple garment ſpread, 310 


by 


And place him decent on the funeral bed; 


While theſe ſupport the bier, and in their hands, 


With looks averted, hold the flaming brands: 

The rite of old !—rich incenſe loads the pyre,. 

And oils and flaughter'd victims feed the fire. — 31 
Soon as the pile, ſubſiding, flames no more, 


With wine the ſmoaking heap they ſprinkled o'er: 


Then Chorinæus took the charge, to place 
The bones ſelected in a brazen vaſe: | 
A verdant branch of olive in his hands, 320 


He mov'd around, and purify'd the bands; 


313. With looks averted.) It was the cuſtom at the Fo- 
man funerals, for the parents, or reareſt relations of tit 


dead, to ſet fire to the funeral pile, and to turn away the 


. . : — Fe IO 1 
heads, in ſign of ſorrow and reluftance. Chorinzus was tit 


pontiff or ſupreme juſt prieſt of the Trojan colony. He 
again ſpoken of Book 12. 298. Virgil was ſo good an anti 


quary, that his deſcriptions of ancient rites, whenever he 11 
particular, as in the paſſage before us, are highly valuable 
authentic memorials. 1 


Pook 6. OF . 147 
Slow as he paſt, the luſtral waters ſhed, 
Then clos'd the rites, and thrice invok'd the dead. 
This done; to ſolemnize the warrior's doom, 

The pious hero rais'd a lofty tomb; 32 
The tow'ring top his well-known enſigns bore, 


WI 


His arms, his once- loud trump, and tapering oar : 
Beneath the mountain roſe the mighty frame, 

That bears from age to age Miſenus' name. 

* Theſe rites diſcharg'd: the Sibyl to obey, 330 
| Swift from the tomb the hero bends his way. 

| Deep, eep, a cavern lies, devoid of light, 

All rough with rocks, and horrible to ſight; 

© It; dreadful mouth is fenc'd with {ble floods, 
Lund the brown horrors of ſurrounding wocds. 
From its black jaws ſuch baleful vapours 0 
1 lot the bright day, and blaſt the golden £ 

q That not a bird can ſtretch her pinions there 
Turough the chick poiſons and incumber'd air, 
kat ſtruck by death her flagging pinions ceaſe; 
And hence Aörnus was it call'd by Greece. 
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23. Invol: d.] This ſolemn adieu was to report the word 
ele, thrice 5 or elſe the word 71icet. 
229. That bears from age to age Miſenus name.] This 
: mountain, which is ſituated in the kingdom of Nap'es, is at 
dus day called Monte Miſzno, How mutt a Roman (ſays Ad- 
ibn) have been pleaſed, that was well acquainted with the 
apes and promontories, to lee the original of their names 23 
Y hey ſtand derived from Miſenus, Palinurns, and Cajeta ? 
a hat could follow the poet's motions, and attend his hero i in 
his marches from place to place ? 


Differ lation on ancient and modern Learning 


H 2 


148 THE ENEIP E 
Hither the priefteſs four black heifers led, 
Between their horns the hallow'd wine ſhe ſhed ; 
From their high front the topmoſt hairs ſhe dre, 
And in the flames the firſt oblations threw. _ 548 
Then calls on potent Hecate, renown'd 

In heav'n above, and Erebus profound. 

Ihe victims next th' attendants kill'd, and ſtood 
With ample chargers, to receive the blood. 

To earth and night a lamb of fable hue, 359 
With folemn rites, the pious hero levy. 

Next, by the knife a barren heifer ſell 

To great Perſephone the queen of hell. 

'Then to ver lord, inſernal Jove, be paid 

A large oblation in the gloomy ſhade; e 
And oils amid the burning entraiis pour'd, 

While ſlaughter'd bulls the ſacred flames devour d. 
When lo! by dawning day, with drcadful ſound, 
Beneath their footfieps groans the heaving ground; 
The groves all wave; the foreſts trembie round. 360 
Pale Hecate forſook the nether ſæy, 

And howling dogs proclaim'd the goddeſs niph. 

Fly, ye prophane ! far, far away, remove. 
(Exclaims the Sybil) from the ſacred grove : 

And thou, Zneas, draw thy ſhining ſteel, 350 
And boldly take the dreadſul road to hell. 

To the great taſk thy ſtrength and courage call, 
With all thy pow'rs; this inſtant claims them all. 
This ſaid; ſhe plunges down the deep deſcent; 

The prince as boldly follow'd where ſhe went. 27% 
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ve ſubterraneous gods ! whoſe aweful ſway 


N rh gliding ghoſts and ſilent ſhades obey ; 
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O Chaos hoar ! and Phlegethon profound! 


| wok ſolemn empire ſtretches wide around ; 
| Give me, ye great tremendous pow'rs, to = NS 
; Of ſcenes, and wonders i in the depths of hell; 


| Give me your mighty ſecrets to diſplay 
$; rom thoſe black realms of darkneſs to the day. 


Now through the diſmal gloom they paſs, and tread 


* Grim Pluto's courts, the regions of the dead ; 380 


As puzzled travellers bewilder'd move, 


(The moon ſcarce glimmering thro? the duſky g orove) 
When Jove from mortal eyes has ſnatch'd the 11 igh t. 
4 And w rapt the world in undiſtinguiſh'd night. 


At hell's dread mouth a thoufand monſters wait; 39 


Brief ſu eps, and V engeance bellows in the gate: 


© 
* 
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371. Ye ſubterraneous gods. ] The poet's ſtopping faddenty 


in his narration, and breaking out into this moſt ſolemn and 
majeſtic adreſs to the ſubterraneous deities, is a very ſtriking 
cucumſtance: it raiſes the reader's attention to a great de- 
gtee; it alarms one with a kind of religious dread and awe- 
5 fulneſs, and prepares the mind for the aſtoniſhing ſcenes that 


are to follow. 


385. At hell's great mouth a thouſand monſlers avait, 
Gr ef * — 


— — — 


6 This groupe of a \legorical perſonages is admirably painted, 
and judicioully placed. Spenſer has introduced ſome perſoni- 
fed figures in the entrance to Mammon's cave, that are not 


N 
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do be met with in Virgil; but I think are N 7 a very 
| piftureſque manner: Fairy Q. B. II. C. 7. S. 21. 


By that way's ſide, there ſat infernal Pain, 

And faſt beſide him ſat tumultuous Strife, 
The one in hand an iron whip did ſtrain, 

The other brandiſhed a bloody knite, 

And both did gnaſh their teeth, and both did threaten life; 


H 3 | Alter- 


150 THE ENEID Books, 
Baſe Want, low Fear, and Famine's lawleſs rage, 
And pale Diſeaſe, and ſlow repining Age, 

tierce, formidable fiends ! the portal keep 

Vith Pain, Toil, Death, and Death's half-brother 8lle 
hre, Joys, embitter'd with remorſe appear; 391 
Haug hters of Guilt! here ſtorms deſtructive War. 
ad Diſcord there her inaky treſſes tore: 

Mere, ſtretch'd on iron beds, the Furies roar. 

Full in t 
IIis aged arms, and caſt a mighty ſhade, 


LI 


y 
i 


ae midſt a ſpreading elm diſplay'd ac 
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ach trembling leaf with ſome light viſion teems 
And heaves impregua ated with airy dreams, 


— — 


Aſterwards 


But gnawing Jealouſy out of their ght, | 

Sitting: one, his bitter lips did bite; 

And trembling Fear ſtill to and fro did fly, 

nd found no place where ſafe he ſhroud him might. 
And over them fad Horrour, with grim hue 

Did always ſoar, beating his iron wings! &c, 


| This laſt image is bold, but I think allowable, as it does nc, 
J believe, tranſgreſs againſt any of thoſe ſenſible rules which 
Mr. Spence has laid down, for the forming allezorica 
perſonages with propriet Ys in the 19th Dialogue of Porr. 
METIS, ; 

Not one of the many critics and commentators, who how 
ritten remarks on this ſixth book ef Virgil, take the leatt ve. 


tice that Virgil ſeems to have an eye on a fine paſſage o. Ly 


cretius; where that great poet deſcribes ſome of theſe ver 
egorical perſonages, Which Virgil has introduced as ande 
bejore the gates of Death. 


Jurpis enim FAMA, & CONTEMPTUS, Sacris k; 
Semota ab dulci wits ſiabilir que Dideuſiir 
Et quaſi jam Lethi fortas cuuctarior aute. B. III. C 


Since this was written I find Catrou bas taken notice C 
' Paſſage, 
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. With double ſorms each Scylla took her place 

0 In hell's dark entrance, with the Centaur's race; 400 
And, cloſe by Lerna's hiſing mo aſter, ſtauds 
N Briareus dreadful with an hundred hands. 

E There ſtern Geryon rag'd; and, all around, 


Fierce Harpies ſcream'd, aud direful Gorgons frown'd!; 


bf 1 


Here from Chimæra's jaws long flames expire; 40; 
Aud the huge fiend was wrap'd in ſmoak and fire, 

© Scar'd at the ſight, his ſword the hero drew | 

5 Ar the grim mcUnſters, as they roſe to view. 

is guide then Warn'd him, not to wage the wWar 

J With thin light forms, and images of air; 4.16 
2 Life had he ruſh'd amid th” impaſſive train, 

And madly ſtruck at empty ſhades in vain. 

Prom hence a dark unc+mfortable road 

© Leads to dread Acheron's Tartarean flood, 


 4og. Here from Chimera's Jaws] Milton ſeems to have 


> carried the deſcription of the monſters in hell farther than auy 
poet whatſoever, 1 5 


Y —here nature breeds 
| Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 
 Abominable, inutterable; and worle - 


Than fables yet have feign'd or ſear conceiv'd, 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. ; 
| Parad. lofi, B. 1. 624. 
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by _ 1 » 5 | 5 1 * p | ; 5 
By leaving it so the imagination to conceive ſomething mere 


dreadful than words can deſcribe, he gives the higheſt Idea of 
the horror and direfulneſs of the place, f 
= 413. From hence a dark.) „ In talking of the poetical hell 
of the old Romans, 1 know not how one can do better, than 
to follow exactly the account which is given us by the belt 
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285 o ; — *15 . | 
poet that the Romans ever had. Virgil's general character is | 
exactneſs; and he ſeems to have ſhewn it particularly on this 1 
occaſion. His account of the ſubterraneous world is inuch the 1 
Z molt regular and the moſt compleat we meet Willi in any of the 
= | | H 4 | Greek, 


be: TRE MANNED Boo 6 
Whole furious whirlpools boil on every fide; © 41; 
And in Cocy tus pour the roaring tide | 

All ſtain'd with ooze, and black with riſing ſands, 
Lord of the flood, imperious Charon ſtands ; 


Greek, as well as Latin poets, that remain to us. Hence it 
13, that Silius Italicus, (who ought perhaps to have mere the 
zathority of an hiſtorian, than that of a poet, ) ſets Virgil's ac. 
count of hell on a level with the principal ſubje& of his re- 
id: and fjeems to infinuate, that he laid out all the parts of it 
in as exact order, before he ſaw it; as he could have d done, al 
ter he was an inhabitant of thoſe lower regions. | 

The whole 1 ref world beneath the ſui face of th e tar 
which we call hell, (tho according to the ancients it was the 
receptacle ot all departed perſons, of the good as well as the 
Dad.) is divided, by Virgil, nito five parts: : The firſt may be 
called the previous region. The ſecond is the region of wa- 
tere, i the river, which they were all to paſs. The thudis 

hat we may call, the gloomy region: and what the ancients 
called Erebus. The fourth is Tartarus, or the region of tor 
ments: Anil the fifth, the regions of joy and bliſs : or what 
we 11:11 call Elyſum. 

it may be werth while to enquire a little more parte 
into the diſpoſition which Virgil has made of the nether worlds 
into theſe tive parts; and what fort of perſonages or Nao 
tants, he aſſigns to each of them. 

The fuſt part in it, (which I call the previous region, as s be- 
ing only the ſuburbs of the realms of Death, Virgil has Rockel 
with two ſoits of beings, Firſt, with thoſe which make the 

real milery of mankind upon ths ; ſuc as war, diſcord las 
i ar, grief, cares, diſtempere, and old age: Ard ſecondix, 
with fancied terrors, and all the moſt trighiful creatures cf 
our on iinagination; ſuch as gorgons, ha pies; chimæta's, 
and the like,” 

The next is the water, which all the departed were ſuppoſed 
to pals, to enter into the other world. This was called Styx; 
o!, the hateful paſſage, The imaginary  perſor.ages of this di» 
vition are the fouls of the departed, who are either piſhig 
over, or ſueing for a paſſage ; and, the maſter of the vet), 
who carries them over, one freight aiter another, according 
10 lis will anch pleature, 
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hut rough, begrin'd, and dreadful he appear'd; 
Rude and neglected hung his length of beard; 420 
© All patch'd and knotted flutters his attire ; 

His wrathful eyeballs glare with ſanguine fire. 


The third diviſion begins immediately with the bank on the 


bother ſide of the river; and was ſuppoſed to extend a great 


way in. It is ſubdivided again into ſeveral particular di- 
ſtrits. The firſt ſeems to be the receptacle for infants 3 or, 
the liiunbus infantum. Then is the limbo, for all ſuch as have 
been put to death without a cauſe, Next, is the place for 
thole who have put a period to their own lives: A melancholy 
region; and ſituated amidſt the marihes, made by the over- 
tlowings of the hateful river, or paſſage into the other world, 
Atter this, are the fields of mourning ; full of dark woods ant 
groves, and inhabited by thoſe who died for love. Laſt of 
al}, ipreads an open champain country, allotted for the jou; 
of departed warriors. The name of this whole divition i3 
Erebus. ET HR 55 1 55 

The ſeveral diſtricts of this diviſion ſeem to be difpoſcd ail 
in a line, one after the other; but after this, the great line or 
road divides into two : of which, the right-hand road leads 
to Elyſium, or the place of the bleſt ; and the left-hand road” 
to Tartarus, or the place of the tormented. | 


The fourth general diviſion of the ſub'erraneous world, is 
this Tartarus, or the place of torments. There was a city in 
it, and a prince to preſide over it. Within this city was a vaſt 
deep pit, in which the tortures were ſuppoled to be performed. 
In this horrid part Virgil places two forts of louls : firſt, fuck, 


as have ſhewn their impiety and rebellion toward the gods 
and ſecondly, ſuch, as have been vile or michievous among 
men. Thoſe, (as he himſelf fays of the latter, more particu- 


larly,) who hated-their brethren ; uſed their parents ill; or 
cheated their dependants; who made no uſe of their riches ; | 


who committed inceſt, or diſturbed the inarriage-union ct 
others: thofe who were rebellious ſubjects, or knaviſh fer- 


vants ; who were deſpiſers of juſtice, and betrayers of their 
country; and who made and unmade laws, not for the good 
of the public, but only to get money to themſelves, All 
tacle, and the deſpiſers of the gods, Virgil places in this moſt 

a = MOOy korrid 
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Tho' old, fill unimpair'd by years he ſtood, 

And hoary vigour bleſt the ſurly god. 

Himſelf ſtill ply'd the oars, the canvas ſpread, yz; 
And in his ſable bark convey'd the dead. 

Hither, a mighty crowd, a minoled hoſt, 
Conſus'd, came pouring round the Stypian coaſt, 
Men, matrons, boys and virgins, in the throng, 

Wit! mighty kings, and heroes march'd along; 4:5 
And blooming youths before their mournful fires 
Ctretch'd out untimely on their ſuncral pyres ; 

Thick as the leaves come fluttering from above, 
When cooler autumn ſtrips the blaſted grove : 


horrid diviſion of his ſubterrancous World; and in the vaſt 
wy vis, which was the moſt terrible even of that diviſion. 

The ffch Givition is that of Elyſium, or the place of the 
het i. Here Virgil places thoſe who died for their country; 
tote of pure lives; truly inſpired poets ; the inventors of 
arts; and all who have done good to mankind, He does net 
Speak of any particular diſtricts for theſe 3 but ſuppoſes, tha! 
| they have the liberty of going where they pleaſe in thit de- 
lightful region, and convert, rg with whom they picaſed, 112 
on! y mentions one vale, toward the end of it, as approprizted 
to an particular uſe: This 15 the vale of Lethe, or forgc:in!- 
nels; who re many of the ancient philoſophers, and the Fiato- 
mils in particular, ſuppoled the ſouls which had paſſed thr! 
fome periods of A FER trial, were immerſed in the river will 
gives its name to it; in order to be put into new bodies, a: 0 
to fill up. the whole courſe of their probation in our upper. 
world. 

In each of theſe three diviſions on the other ſide of the river 
Styx, (which perhaps were comprehended under the name ct 
Ades, as all the five might he under the name of Orcus,) wa 
a prince, or judge: Minos, ſor the regions of Erebus ; Rhe. 
damanthus, ſor Tartarus; and Hacus, for Elyſium. Pluto 
and Proſerpine had their palace at the entrance of the road to 
the Elyſian fields; and prehided, as ſovereigns, over the hel 
lubtert aneous world,” POLY arri, Dialogue 16% 
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Thick, as the feather'd flocks, in cloſe array, 435 

O'er the wide fields of ocean wing their way, 

hen from the rage of winter they repair 

To warmer ſuns, and more indulgent air. 

All ſtretch their ſuppliant hands, and all implore | 

The firſt kind paſſage to the farther ſhore. | 44.0 

Now.theſe, now thoſe, he ſingles from the hoſt, 

And ſome he drives all trembling from the coat. 

The prince aſtoniſh'd- at the tumult, cry'd, 

Why crowd ſuch mighty numbers to the tide ? 

Why are thoſe favour'd ghoits tranſported &er? 445 

And theſe ſad ſhades chas'd backward from the hore ? ? 
The full of days, the Sybil thus replies; 

Great prince, the true defendant of the ſkies ! 

Lou fee Cocytus' ſtream ; the Stygian floods, 

” Whoſe aweful ſanction binds th atteſting gods. 459 

Thoſe, who neglected on the ſtrand remain, 

Are all a wretched, poor, unbury'd train, 

Charon is he, who o'er the flood preſides ; 

And thoſe interr'd, who croſs the Stygian tides, 

No mortals paſs the hoarſe-reſounding wave, 455 

But thoſe who ſlumber in the peaceful grave. 

Thus, till a hundred years have roll'd away, 

Around theſe ſhores the plaintive ſpectres fray. 


42 5. Thich, us the fcatherd Locle. Scaliger obſerves that 
this compariſon i is drawn from Homer, where the Cranes are 
repreſented flying from the inclemencies of the winter, and 

going to attack the Pigmies; which laſt circumſtance (omit- | 
ed by Virgil) higlily provokes the indignation of that irritable 
Critic, oniſa [a Virgilio] Fabuld Dgmevrum "oY Jant 
GR zCULA ft. Poet. B. V. c. 3. 
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That mighty term expir'd, their wanderings paſt, 
They reach the long expected ſhore at laſt. 400 
Struck with their fate, his ſteps the hero ſtay'd, 

And with ſoft pity all the crowd ſurvey'd. 
When lo! Leucaſpis in the throng he ſpy'd ; 

And great Orontes, once the Lycian guide; | 
Sullen and fad ; for fate's relentleſs doom 405 


Deny'd the chiefs the honour of a tomb; 


Whoſe galley, whirl'd by tempeſts round and round, 


Sunk, by a mighty ſurge devour'd and drown'd. 
Now drew his pilot Palinurus nigh, | 
Who watching every ſtar that gilds theſky, 470 


While from the Libyan ſhores his courſe he keeps, 


From the tall ſtern plung'd headlong down the deeps, 


Penſive his flow approach the ſpectre made, 


When, as the prince had ſcarce his form ſurvey'd 


Tbro' the thick gloom, he firſt addreſs'd the ſhade: 475 


What godhead whelm'd my friend, our faithful guide, 


Beneath the roarings of the dreadful tide ? 
Tell me—for oh ! I never could complain, 


Till now, of Phoebus, nor belicv'd in vain. 
Once he foretold—(but ah! thoſe hopes are loſt) 480 
That Palinure ſhould reach th' Auſonian coaſt, 


461. Struck with their fate.) According to the tendernehs 


and hvmanity with which the hero is always painted. 


469. His pilot.] This interview with Palinurus is not only 


very afſeing in itſelf, but is of uſe to make us acquainted 
with his fortune, aſter he was loſt in the fifth book. The 


pilot of ſuch an expedition is a character of conſequence. In 
a famous picture of the Trojan war, by Polygnotus, deſcribed 
by Pauſanias, chap. 25. Phrontis the pilot of Menelaus 3s 


Introduced as a perfon of much importance, and made one ef 
the principal figures, | | | | 


2 


ai or visit. 
| cafe from the giddy ftorm and rolling flood; 
Is this, is this the promiſe of a god? 


Nor has a god o'erwhelm'd me in the main. 485 
Nous I ſteer'd along the foamy ſea, 

| Headlong I fell, and tore the helm away. 

But by thoſe fierce tumultuous floods I ſwear, 

For my own life I never felt a fear, | | 
For your's alone I trembled, leſt the ſhip, 490 


From a tall tow'ring ſurge, th' Italian ſhore. 
Thus tir'd, the land J gain by flow degrees, 


© But hopes of prey the ſavage natives led, 500 


And now by floating ſurges am I toſt, 
With every wind, and daſh'd upon the coaſt. 505 
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O prince! thy pity to a wretch extend; 


or to the Veline port direct thy way, 510 


Nor Phœbus, he replies, foretold in vain, 


Left all at large and bounding o'er the deep, 

Rob'd of her helm and long-experienc'd guide, 

Should fink, o'erwhelm'd in ſuch a furious tide.. 

For three long ſtormy nights ſublime I rode, 

Heav'd by the ſouthern tempeſts o'er the flood AGE 
At early dawn my eyes could juſt explore, 


And, *ſcap'd at length the dangers of the ſeas ; 
And, while I graſp'd the ſhaggy mountain's head, 


(My cumb'rous veſts yet heavy from the main, ) 
By barbarous hands thy helpleſs friend was ſlain. 


But by the light of yon' etherial air, 
By thy dead father, and ſurviving heir, 
And from theſe diſmal realms enlarge thy friend. 


And in the ground my breathleſs body lay: 
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Or, if thy goddeſs-mother can diſcloſe 5 ; 
Some means to fix a period to my woes, | 0 
(For ſure uncall'd, unguided by the gods, 5 
You durſt not paſs theſe dreadful Stygian floods) 
Lend to a pining wretch thy friendly hand, 
And waſt him with thee to the farther ſtrand ! | 
Thus, in this diſmal ſtate of death at leaſt SE © 
My wand'ring foul may he compos'd in reſt. | 
And how, reply'd the dame, could riſe in man 520 
A wiſh ſo impious; or a thought ſo yain ! | . 5 
Uncall'd, unbury'd, wouldſt thou venture o'er, RN 
And view th' infernal fiends who guard the ſhorc! ? 
Hope not to turn the courſe of fate by pray”r, 


5 3 ( 
515 1 
\ 


Or bend the gods inflexibly ſevere: TT | 
But bear thy doom content ; while I diſcloſe — ; 

A beam of comfort to relieve thy woes; E | 
For know, the nations bord'ring on the floods, 5 | 
Alarm'd by direful omens of the gods, . 

In full atonement of thy death ſhall rear £20 1 


A mighty tomb, and annual offerings bear. 
The place, from age to age renown'd by fame, 

Still ſhall be known by Palinurus' name. 
Theſe words reliev'd his ſorrows, and diſplay d 
A dawn of joy to pleaſe the penſive ſhade, 5 
Now they proceed; but ſoon the pilot ſpy'd 
The ftrangers from the wood approach the tide, 
Then to the godlike chief, in wrath he faid, 
Mortal! who'er thou art, in arms array'd, 
Stand off; approach not; but at diſtance ſay, 
Why to theſe waters dar'ſt thou bend thy way ? 


540 
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Hell's triple porter, trembling, 


. Theſe are the realms of Sleep, the dreadful conte 
Of fable Night, and airy gliding choſts. 
No living mortals o'er the ſtream I lead ; 
Our bark is only ſacred to the dead. 

FE Koow, I repent I led Pirithoiis o'er, _ 
. With mighty Theſeus, to the farther ſhore ; 

E The oreat Alcides paſt the Stygian floods ; 

. Tho? theſe were heroes, and the ſons of gods. 
From Pluto's throne, this drag'd in chains away 
P ng, to the day, 
© Thoſe from his lofty dome aſpir'd to lead 

| The beauteous partner of his royal bed. 
To whom the ſacred dame—how vain thy fear ! 


Theſe arms intend no violence of war. 


© May the huge dog thro” all the Stygian coaſts, 
Roar from his den, and ſcare the flying ghoſts ; 
Untouch'd and chaſte, Perſephone may dwell, 
And with grim Pluto ſhare the throne of hell: 


The Trojan prince, /Eneas, far around 


Iz For valour, arms, and piety renown'd, 
\ Thro' theſe inſernal realms decrees to go, 
And meet his father in the ſhades below. 
Jo bend thy mind, if ſuch high virtue fail, 
At leaſt this glorious preſent muſt prevail; 


559 


555 


560 


565 


E Then ſhow'd the bough, that lay beneath her veſt, ) 
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E At once his Rbng wrath was hufh'd to reſt; 


Fay. Great Mlides. * The old author * the name nt . 
Orpheus, mentions a very poetical circumſtance; that Charon 
was ſe ſtruck and aſtoniſh'd at the majeſtic appearance of Her- 
cules, that he received him at once into his boat without roy 


ſtance, 
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At once ſtood reconcil'd the ruthleſs god, 
And bow'd with reverence to the golden rod; 
Bow'd, and refus'd his office now no more, 
But turns the ſable veſſel to the ſhore; 
Drives from the deck ths fitting airy train; 
Then in the bark receiv'd the mighty man. 
The feeble veſſel groans beneath the load, 
And drinks at many a leak th' infernal flood. 571 
The dame and prince at laſt are wafted o'er 
dafe to the ſlimy ſtrand and o0zy ſhore. 
Arriv'd, they firſt grim Cerberus ſurvey ;. 
Stretch'd in his den th* enormous monſter lay, 
His three wide mouths, with many a dreadful yell, 589 
And long, loud bellowings, ſhool the realms of hel 
| Now o'er his neck the ſtarting ſerpents roſe, 
When to the fiend the dame a morſe] throws. 
| Honey, and drugs, and poppy juices ſteep | 
The temper'd maſs with all the pow'rs of ſleep. 55 
With three huge gaping mouths, impatient flies 
The growling ſavage, and devours the prize; 
Then, by thecharm ſubdu'd, he ſunk away; lay. 
And ſtretch'd all o'er the cave, the ſlumb' ring monſter 
The fiend thus lull'd, the hero took the road, 590 
And left behind th' irremeable flood, 1 | 
Now, as they enter'd, doleful ſcreams they hear; 
And tender cries of infants pierce the ear. 
Juſt new to life, by too ſevere a doom, 8 
Snatch'd from the cradle to the flent tomb ! 1 595 
593. Cries of infants.) For the 8 why znfanes were 
5 placed by the poet, at the entrance of this infernal reg ion, ſe: 


arburton's Diſſertation, as alſo for all the other cixcumitan: 65 
Gat follow in this book. | 
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Next, mighty numbers crowd the verge of hell, 

| Who, by a partial charge and ſentence fell. 

© Here, by a juſter lot, their ſeats they took; 

| The ſatal urn imperious Minos ſhook, wy 
Convenes a council, bids the ſpectres plead, 600 
Rehears the wretches, and abſolves the dead. 

| Then crowds ſucceed, who, prodigal of breath, 

] Themſelves anticipate the doom of death; 

| Tho! free from guilt, they caſt their lives away, 

And fad and ſullen hate the golden day. 605 
Oh! with what joy the wretches now would bear 
Pain, toil and woe, to breathe the vital air! 

ln vain !—by fate for ever are they bound 
With dire Avernus; and the lake profound! 
And Styx with nine wide channels roars around. 610 
| Next open wide the melacholy plains, | . 
Where lovers pine in everlaſting pains; | 

| Thoſe ſoft conſuming flames they felt alive, 

© Purſue the wretches, and in death ſurvive. 8 
Here, where the myrtle groves their ſhades diſplay, 615 
In cover'd walks they paſs their hours away, | 

| Evadne, Phædra, Procris he ſurvey'd, a 
Paſiphaë next, and Laodamia's ſhade, 


606. Oh! with what joy !] Plato's opinion of ſuicide is 
well known; who compares the ſelf. murderer to a ſoldier 
who deſerts his poſt, without an order from his general. Some 
commentators imagine, that Virgil inſerts this ſtricture on the 
crime of ſuicide, in order to leſſen the glory of Cato, the 
eat and illuſtrious enemy of the Cæſars. | 
617. Evaane, Phedra.) The ſhort hiſtory of theſe unfor- 
= tunate ladies, is as follows: Phædra, the wife of Theleus, 
being in love with her ſon-in-law Hypolitus, and he continuing 
: inflexibly deaf to her inceſtuous paſſion, ſhe firſt accuſes him 
CE : | Wrong. 
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Points to her wound, and lays her boſom bare : 022 
_ Ceeneus, who try'd both ſexes, trod the plain, 


I cannot help obſerving, that the hiſtory is ſalſify'd, and te 
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Stabb'd by her ſon, falſe Eriphyle there 


Now to a woman chang'd by fate again. 
With theſe, fair Dido rang'd the filent wood, 
New from her wound, her boſom bath'd in blood ; 


wrongfully to his father of attempting her virtne, and they 
murders herſelf out of remorſe ; the fine tragedies of Fun. 
pides, Racine, and Smith, on this ſubject, are well known, 


noſt pathetic part of the fable deſtroyed in the laſt of the: Wl Ve 
Plays, from an ill-grountied notion of poetical juſtice, Evaine, 5 
the wife of Capaneus, ſo deſperately loved her huſband, et 
ſhe caſt herſelf on the funeral pyre when his body was burn ning, 


Procris, the wife of Cephalus, was extremely jealous of her 


huſband : in hopes of ſurprizing him, ſhe concealed heriellin 


hearing her move, and imagining it to be a wild beaſt, bet 
his bow, and ſhot her dead. Eryphile, the wife of Amphigrans, 


diſcovered to Adraſtus the place where her huſband had con. 
cealed himſelf, to avoid going to the Theban war. Ampii:- 
raus periſhing before Thebes, Alcmeon his ſon revenged his 
death, by ſlaughtering his mother. Paſiphac was ſaid to be 
the daughter of the ſun, and wife to Minos King of Crete; 
ſhe fell deſperately in love with a bull. Cænis the daughter ei 
Elatus, a Lapithan, obtained of her lover Neptune as a ge. 


Þ 

1 

8 thicket, where ſhe imagined he met his miſtreſs: Cephalus Y C 
X 

| 

( 


wald of her proftitution, that ſhe might be transformed into a 


man, and rendered invuinerable : But the gods being oftend- 
ed at her pride and crucltv, ſhe was deſtroyed | in the war with 
the Lapithæ, and made a woman again after her death, that 
for her impieties ſne might be deprived of both the favours 
which Neptune had granted to her. Laodamia was ſo fond ©: 
her huſband Protefilaus, that after he was killed before the wills 
of Thebes, ſhe begged of the gods the might fee his £ hott; 


which being g granted, ſhe periſhed in his embraces: 'Tis (b. 


ſervable, that "the poet ſays, the place allotted for the band ut 
lovers, was very ſpacious and extenſive; by which he ſ:gnihes, 
ſay ſome critics, the frequency as well as danger of this univa- 
fa] paſſion, I am obliged to declare, that I think our ports 


uſual judgment fails him i in this paſſage, where he has ſo unac- 


countably placed the innocent and guilty together, Paſipha: 
with Procris &c, 


. 


* 3 


Urne chief, advancing thro' the ſhady ſcene, 625 


E Scarce thro? the gloom diſcern'd the ſullen queen: 
So the pale moon ſcarce glimmers to the eye, 


When firſt ſhe riſes in a clouded ſcy. 


| He wept, and thus addreſt her in the grove, 
With all the melting tenderneſs of love: 630 


Then was it true, that by revengeful ſteel, 


stung with deſpair, unhappy Dido fell ? 

And I, was I the cauſe of that deſpair ? 

5 Yet oh! I vow by every golden ſtar; 

y all the pow'rs th etherial regions know, 635 
Dy all the pow'rs that rule the world below, 

© I left your realm reluctant; o'er the floods 

Call'd by the fates, and ſummon'd by the gods; 
3 Th immortal gods; —by whoſe commands I come 
From yon” bright realms to this eternal gloom: 640 
3 Condemn'd the waſteful deep of night to tread, 


And paſs theſe doleful regions of the dead. 
Ah! could T think, when urg'd by heav'n to go, 


— 


E My fight would plunge you in the depth of woe! 

3 Stay, Dido, ſtay, and ſee from whom you fiy ? 64.5 
4 Ti is from your fond repentant lover's eye. ; 
Turn then one moment, and my vows believe, 

the laft, laſt moment ſate will ever give! 


Nought to cheſe tender words the fair replics, 
ut fixt on earth her unrelenting eyes, 5 6580 
Tae chief ſtill weeping : with a ſullen mien, 
in ſedfalt ſilence, frown'd th' obdurate qu een. 


435. In fled: 250 filence, ſrown'd th 1 queen.) 'T 


well known, that this ſilence of Dido is copied trom that of 
| Ajax, 


q 


N 
1 
; 
** 


the Homeric treaſures 3 and fer Fear of ſuffering a pa. TI 
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Fixt as a rock amidſt the roaring main, 

She hears him figh, implore, and plead in Vain, 
Then, where the woods their thickeſt thades diſplay, j 
From his deteſted fight the ſhoots away; 


Ajax, in \ the thirteenth book of the Odyſſey; w hich is nh! 
imagined, and cannot be enough admired, Longinus, in hi 
ninth ſection, produces it as one of the {1 ongeit examples q 
the true ſublime : His excellent tranſlator obterves, that Di 
in Virgil, behaves with the fame greaincls and ma eſty, a 
Homer's Ajax. He diſdfains the converiation ©; the 1: 


who, to his thinking, had injuriouſly defrauded him go ws 


arms of Achilles; aud ſhe ſcorns to hold conferchee wn 
him, who, in her own opinion, had baſely for look her ; and, 


by her ſilent retreat, ſhews her reſentment, and reprimauds 
Z .neas more than ſhe could have done in a thouſand words, 


Ihe pathetic as well as the grand, is expreſſed as ſtrong]y by 


ſilence, or a bare word, as in a number of periods. Smith's 
notes on Longinus. I cannot forbear adding a moſt beauti- 
ful paſſage on this ſubject, from the ſecond book of Quintii- 
an's Inſtitutes, Chap. 13. 

Quid ? noune in oratione operienda ſunt quædam, 5 e fer. 


di non debent, five exprimi pro dignitate non poſſunt f wi ject 


vicit. Nam cumin Iphigeniæ im molatione pinxiſſet triſtem Cui. 


Timanthes, & opinor, Cithnius, in ed tabula qui ves ih Tetun 


chante m, tr:fliorem Ulyſſem, addidifjet Menelao, quem ſumnin 
poterat ars efficere, merorem : conſumtis affettibus, non re. 
riens quo dignè modo patris vultum paſſet exprimere, 2 elavit 
ejus caput, & ſuo cuique animo dedit æſtimandum. Noune i: 
fimile eft itlud Salluſlianum ? nam de Carthagine tacere alis 
puto, quam parum dlicere. 

A late judicious writer is ſingular in his opinion of this ce. 


lebrated ſilence, whoſe words are worth the confideratio: of 


the reader. 
© The warineſt admirers of the great Mantuan poet, chu 
extol him for little more than the ſkill with which he kt 


making his hero both a traveller and a warrior, unite ! 


beauties of the Iliad and Odyfley in one compoſition : 1 ©1 
judgment was perhaps ſometimes overborne hy his av: Ui ed 


oc. dla Mets. An ad” 
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here from her dear Sichæus in the grove, 

pound all her cares repaid, and love return'd for love. 
mouch'd with her woes, the prince with Rreaming eyes 
And floods of tears, purſues her as ſhe fies. 600 
= Hence he proceeds; and !ait the ſtelds appear, 

F here ſtelk'd the proud heroic ſons of war. 


oenament to be loſt, he has inſerted it where it cannot ſhine 


with its original ſpiendor. 


— 


When Ulyſſes viſited the inſernal regions, he found, that 


among the heroes thar perithed at Troy, his conpeuter Alan, 
ho, when the arms of Achilles were adjudged to Ulyitles, 


died by his own hand in the madneſs of dihppointment. He 


till appeared to reſent, as on earth, his lofs and difgrace. 
Iiyles endeavoured to pacity him with praites and ſubmil- 
tion; but Ajax walked away without reply. This paſſage 
has always been conſidered as eminently beautiful; becauſe 
Ajax, the hanghty chief, the unleiter'd ſoldier, of unſhaken 


Courage, of immoveable conftancy, but without the power of 


dcammending his own virtues by eloquence, or inforcing his 
3 : 2 ntions by any other arguments than the ſword, had no wav - 


ot making his anger known, but by gloomy fullenneis and 


dumb ferocity. His hatred of a man whom he conceived to 
e defeated him only by volubility of tongue, was therefore 


Eo ntrally Mewen by ſilence more contemptuous and piercing, 


dan any words that fo rude an orator could have found, and 


dy which he gave his enemy no opportunity of exerting the 
only power in which he was ſuperior, | 


When Arneas is ſent by Virgil to viſit the ſhades, he meets 


with Dido the queen of Carthage, whom his pertidy had hur- 
lied to the grave: he accoſts her with tendernefs, and ex- 
cuſes; but the lady turns away, like Ajax in mute diſdain. 
HShe turns away like Ajax—but ſhe reſembles him in none of 
hole qualities which might give either dignity or propriety to 
filence. She might, without any departure from the tenor of 
her conduct, have burſt out, like other injured women, into 
> clamour, reproach, and denunciation. But Virgil had his 
imagination full of Ajax, and therefore could not prevail on 
| > himſelf to teach Dido any other mode of reſentment,” The 
Fambler, No , . „„ „ Rath os 


N 5 


king of the Arcadiens, periſhed likewiſe at Thebes. Adra- 
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Tuydeus and pale Adraſtus roſe to ſight, 

With * Atalanta's ſon renown'd in fight. 
Here, a long crowd of chiefs the prince beheld, _ 66; 


Who fell lamented in the glorious field, | 
His Trojan friends ;—with ſighs he view'd the train; WW He! 
Three valiant ſons of ſage Antenor ſlain : | Th. 

Here brave Therſilocus and Glaucus ſtood, For 
Medon and Polycœtes bath'd in blood. © I ©: 
Idaæus there ſtill glories in alarms, Ek Hi. 
Vaults on his car, and wields his mining arms. Tb 
Eager to view the chief, on either hand, Ir 
Rank behind rank, the eager warriors ſtand: Ir 
All in their turn retard the prince, to know % 
What urg'd his journey to the ſhades bel. 8. 


Not ſo the kings of Greece —appalPd, diſmay'd, 
The hoſtile chiefs the godlike man ſurvey'd 
In arms that glitter'd thro' the duſky ſhade. 


Oo 


664. Tydeus and pale Adraſtus.] Fneas now meets the ns 
cient heroes, who had been celebrated in the Thevyan vs 
Tydevs the fon of Aneas was flain in that war by Menali p. 
pus. He was the father of D:iomed, fo celebrated in the 11, 
Parthenopæus, the ſon of Atalanta and Meleager, and 


ſtus was king of Sicyon, and afterwards Argos, who loting 
great part of his army before Thebes, fled and returned home. 
"Tis on account of this flight that Virgil gives him the epithet 
of Pallentis, The names of Acenor's ſons were Polybus, 
Agenor, and Achamas, according to Pomponius Sabinus; 
or Archilochus, Acamas and Helicon, according to othe WF " 
writes. Idæus was Priam's charioteer. *Tis Plato's dec. F 
trine, that the ſoul retains its prigtipat inclinations and 4 1 
fections after death. 
677. Net fothe kings of Greece—att all d. 'Y This woe” | 
ſtance 


* Parthenopæus. | 
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Some turn'd and fled, aſtoniſh'd at the view, 680 
3 As when before him to their fleets they flew, 
Some rais'd a cry; the flutt'ring accents hung, 
And dy'd imperfect on the trembling tongue. 

; Here Priam's ſon, Deiphobus, he found; | 
The mangled youth was one continu'd wound. 685 
For now his face, his beauteous face appears 

© Gaſh'd, and diſhonour'd with a thouſand ſcars, 

Jere hands, ears, noſtrils, hideous to ſurvey ! 

þ The ſtern inſulting foes had lopp'd away; 
Trembling he ſtood, induſtrious to conceal 690 
| The bloody traces of the ruthleſs ſteel, 

| Scon as the prince diſcern'd him, he began, 

þ And thus deplor'd the miſerable man : 

0 brave Deiphobus ! O chief divine! 

| Srrung from majeſtic Teucer's martial line: 695 
What fierce barbarian hands could thus diſgrace 

| Thy manly figure, and thy beauteous face? . 


ſtance is very finely imagined, and does the hero the greateſt 
E honour. For as the dead retain their old habits, their flying 
| from the ſight of ZEneas, was a ſign they had often done the 
fare in lite, during the ſiege of Troy. Trapp oblerves, that 
| Uiiiſtcs does not fright the Trojan ghoſts in the 11th Odyſſey, _ 
| Indeed no author, either before or tince Virgil, is comperahle 

to him in his judicicus choice of particular circumſtances, and 

his (kill in making them various, new, and natural. | 

686. Ior niw his face, is beauteous face appears, 

; Gaſh'd and diſponour'd with a thouſand ſcar. 
This mangled phantom is drawn according to the philotuphy 
| of Plato: who teach:s in his Gorgias, that the dead not on! 


| retain all the paſſions of the ſou], but all the marks and ble- 
| wiſhes of the body. Magis av aT15 WW, 444 n 


c T FANY Oy 8AQ4s EV TO T1411, 1uT0 pASIYyY ey 


n dAAG@y TEFULATYY Cul, HA Te)yzoTC- To TOLL 
% e TauTe . Gorgias, | 
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In that laſt might, when Ition ſunlt in flame, 

I heard, brave warrior! from the voice of fame, 

| You fell on heaps of foes, with ſlaughter tir'd. 

8 And on the gJorious purple pile expir'd. 

With care I rais'd on our Rhoëtean coaſt 

f A vacant tomb, and hail'd thy mighty ghoſt : 

| Thy name and arms adorn the place around; 

| And, had thy mangled bleeding corſe been found, 0; 

; Thy relicks had repos'd in Trojan ground. 

. | My friend (replies the chief) has duly paid, 

| All funeral honours to my penſive ſhade ; 

1 But theſe dire woes from fatal Helen came ; 

| Theſe are the triumphs of the Spartan dame! 
Far wel', too well you know, in what delight 
We fondly ſpent our laft deſtructive night: 

\ When the vaſt monſter big with Ilion's doom, 

. Tower'd thro? the town, an army in its womb ; 

| In ſolemn ſhow ſhe bade the dames advance, 
And in diſſembled orgies led the dance; 

A flaming torch ſhe brandiſh'd in her hand; 

Then from the tow'r invites the Grecian band, 
While, worn with labours I repos'd my head 

(Ah wretch ill-fated !) on our bridal bed. 

My heavy lids the dews of ſlumber ſteep, 
Lull'd in a ſoft, profound, and death-like ſleep. 

Then from beneath my head, as tir'd I lay, 
My loyal bride conveys my {word away, 
Removes my arms, unfolds the door, and calls 72; 

Her Spartan lord within my palace walls; 

Hetrays her laſt, to pleaſe her former ſpouſe, 

And cancel all the guilt of broken vows ! 
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Fierce they broke in, by dire Ulyſſes led, 
And baſely flew me in the bridal bed. 79s: 
Hear my juſt pray'rs, ye gods! to Greece repay \_ 
A fate like mine; give all your vengeance way! 
But thee, O prince, what wond'rous fortune led 
Alive, to theſe dominions of the dead? _ 
| Say, did the will and counſel of the gods, 73% 
| Or the rude tempeſts and tumultuous floods, 75 
| Compel thy courſe from yon' etherial light, 

To theſe dark realms of everlaſting night ? 
Mean time the ſwift-wing'd courſers of the ſun 

Thro' heav'n full half their fiery race had run; 740 
And all tt? appointed hours in talk had paſt, 

© But thus the prieſteſs warn'd the chief at laſt: 

Lo! night advances, prince !—we waſe away 

mn idle ſorrows the remains of day. 

L See in two ample roads, the way divides ; | 74 
The right, direct, our deſtin'd journey guides, 
By Pluto's palace, to th* Elyſian plains ; 

| The left to Tartarus, where, bound in chains, 
Loud howl the damn'd in everlaſting pains, 

+ Diſmiſs thy wrath, replies the penſive ſhade, 
hut one word more] then rejoin the dead: 

: Go—mighty prince, the promis'd throne aſcend ; 
1 Go-but with better fortune than thy friend! 
With theſe laſt accents, to the warrior hoſt 

| Retires the trembling, melancholy ghoſt. 

Now to the left, Æneas darts his eyes, 

| Where lofty walls with triple ramparts riſe, 
i 256; Nox to the left.] For an exaR and minute explanation 


1 III. I 
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There rolls ſwift Phlegethon, with thund'ring ſound, 
His broken rocks, and whirls his ſurges round. 
On mighty columns rais'd ſublime are hung 569 
The maſly gates, impenetrably ſtrong. 
In vain would men, in vain would gods eſſay, 
To hew the beams of adamant away. 
Here roſe an iron tow'r : before the gate, 
By night and day, | a wakeful fury ſate, 705 


of all the parts 0 regions of hell and this lower world, look 
back to note at ver. 413. of this book. _ 
758. There rolls feoiſt Phlegethon.} I cannot forbear quoting 
Milton s noble deſcription of the rivers of hell : oo 
' Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate 
Sad Acheron, of ſorrow ; black and deep! 
Cocytus, nam'd of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful ftream : fierce Phlegeton, | 
W hoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. P. L. 2. B. 357. 
In how many inſtances has our countryman equalled, if rot 
excelled, the Greek and Roman claſſics ! 

760, On mighty columns rais d.] In the ſollowing des 
ſcription Milton ſeems at leaſt to have equalled the Latin poct, 
ſublime as he is: | 

| — — At laſt appear 
Hel. bounds, high reaching to the horrid root, 
And thrice threeſo]d the gates; threefold were brats ; 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock; 
Impenetrable, impal'd with circling fire, 
= unconſum gy — 
„ Ibid. Book 2. 643. 
764. — ————Þefore the gate, 
| "* night ard day, a wakeſul jury Y fate, 
The pale Tiſip bon e— | 
Milton ſeems to have had this paſſage in his eye, in his de- 
ſcription of Sin and Death, as the porters of hell—— 
Before the gates there ſate 
on either ſide a formidable e ſhape; 
The one ſeem'd woman to the waiſt, and fair; 
But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold, 


* | | 3 | 85 Volu- 


2 
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The pale Tiſiphone; a robe ſhe wore, 
Z | with all the pomp of horror, dy'd in gore. 
Here the loud ſcourge and louder voice of pain, 
1 | The craſhing fetter, and the rattling chain, 
$ | Srike the great hero with the frightful ſound, 770 
The hoarſe, rough, mingled din, that thunders round: 
© Oh! whence that peal of groans ? what pains are thoſe ? 
What crimes could merit ſuch ſtupendous woes? 
Thus ſhe—Brave guardian of the Trojan ſtate, 
None that are pure muſt paſs that dreadful gate, 775 
when plac'd by Hecat o'er Avernus' woods, 
I learnt the ſecrets of thoſe dire abodes, 

| wich all the tortures of the vengeful gods, 


4 Voluminous and vaſt ; a ſerpent arm A 
4 With mortal ſting ee Ig 
The other ſhape | 

(If ſhape it might be call'd that ſhape had none, .) 
Black it ſtood as night, : 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And ſhook a dreadful dart: what ſeem'd his head, 

The likeneſs of a Kingly crown had on, 

Ibid. Book 2. 650. 

768, Here the lod ſcourge and louder, &c.] There is ſome- 
thing ſtrangely terrifying to the imagination in ZEneas's and 

the Sibyl's ſtanding before the adamantine gates, and liſtening 
© tothe clank of chains, and the noiſe of iron \ whips, that were 

heard in thoſe regions of pain and ſorrow. Milton, whoſe ima- 
bination was equal to that of any one of the ancients, has taken 
mis hin and nobly improved it. Raphael tells Adam, that 
he was ſent on the day of creation to ſee that none of Satan's 
| crew eſcaped from hell, as a ſpy, &c. and adds, 
3 —Faſt we found, faſt ſhut | 
The diſmal gates, aud barricado'd ſtrong z 
But long cer our approaching heard within 
Notte, other than the ſound of dance or long, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 

Darad. Loft, Book 8. ver. 240, 
L 4 
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Here Rhadamanthus holds his aweful rei gn, : 
Hears and condemns the trembling impious train. 789 
Thoſe hidden crimes the wretch till death ſuppreſt, 
With mingled joy and horror in his breaſt, 
The ſtern dread judge commands him to diſplay ; 
And lays the guilty ſecrets bare to day. 
Her laſh Tiſiphone that moment ſhakes ; 
The ghoſt ſhe ſcourges with a thouſand ſnakes ; 
Then to her aid, with many a thund'ring yell, 
Calls her dire ſiſters from the gulphs of hell. 
Now the loud portals from their hinges flew, 
And all the dreadful ſcene appears in view, 
Bchold without what direful monſter waits 
| (Tremendous form !) to guard the gloomy gates! 
"Within, her bulk more dreadful hydra ſpreads, 
And hifling rears her fifty tow'ring heads. 


779. Here Rhadamanthus.] Rhadamanthus was of Crete, 
the brother of the moſt celebrated Minos the Cretan lawgiver, 
and the ſon of Jupiter and Europa. Minos is {aid to hayt fil 
delivered the ſyſtem of the Cretan laws; and Rhs dai anthuss 
buſineſs was to put them into execution. This Plutarch e. 
lates, in the life of Theſcus. ZEacus was likewiſe the {on & 
Jupiter. Theſe three celebrated perſonages, viz. Minos, 
Rhadamanthus, and Æacus, are uſually placed by the poets, a 
judges in the infernal regions, on account of the ſtrictreſs ant 
ſeverity of judgment they exerciſed during their lives. Virgil 
makes no mention of AEacus. | 5 | 
789. Now the loud pertals.] The Sybil is ſtill proceeding to 
deſcribe what /be ber/elf had teen ; the gates are not opened ſu 
ZEneas to look into this place of puniſhment, which no mortal 
was permitted to do. The Sybil's ſpeech does not end ti 
verſe 875. : „ 
793. More dreadjul hydra.) Fiercer than the common 
hydra, the bellua Lerne, which he places without, prin 
Faucibus orci, 387 and 273. antch. in the origina!, | 
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F ull twice as deep the dungeon of the fiends, 795 5 
KH he huge, Tartarean, gloomy gulph deſcends _ 

Þ Below theſe regions, as theſe regions lie 

From the bright realms of yon' ctherial ſy. 

Here roar the Titan race, th* enormous birth; 


The ancient offspring of the teeming earth. 800 


pierc d by the burning bolts, of old they fell, 

And {till roll bellowing in the depths of hell. 

Here lie th' Aleian twins, in length diſplay'd ; ; 

| Strerch'd as they lie, the giants I ſurvey'd, 

4 | Who warr'd to drive the thunderer from above; 80 5 
I And ſtorm'd the ſkies, and ſhook the throne of Jove. 
There proud Salmoneus, wrapt in chains below, 8 

6 Raves in eternal agonies of woe; 

V no mock'd with empty ſounds and mimic rays, ü 


| Heav'n's aweful thunder and the lightning's blaze; 3 10 | 


} E Th audacious wretch thro? Elis tower'd in air, 
bird by four courſers in his rattling car; 


| 799. Here roar the Titan race.] Theſe were the giants, the 
ſons of Earth and Titan, who made war on Jupiter, and 
| mine mountain on mountain, attempted to ſcale heaven. 
Heſiod has nobly deſcribed the battle that enſued between them 
and the gods. The Aleian twins, ver. 803. were Otus and 
es, the ſons of Neptune by Iphimedia. Salmoneus 
was king of Elis, and being quite intoxicated with pride, 
drove a chariot over a bridge of braſs, and caſt torches on his 
E ſubjefts, that he might imitate thunder and lightning. Biſhop 


Virgil judicioully places thele atheiſtical deſpiſers of God and 
religion. Hic genus antiquum, &c. This was agreeable to 
the laws of Charondas : who ſays, Be the contempt of the gods 


dwells particularly on that ſpecies of impiety that affe&ts divine 
n the ſtory of Salmoneus. And this was doubtlets 


the apothècſis, then beginning to be paid and to be received 
Rote. 1 e | 


E Warburton ingeniouſly obſerves, upon this whole paſſage, that 


put into the number of the moſt flagitious crimes. The poet 


Lene by him for an oblique caſtigation of the adulation f 
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A blazing torch he ſhook ; o'er crowds he rode; 
And madly claim'd the glories of a god. 0 
O'er hollow vaults he laſh'd the ſteeds along, $1; 
And, as they flew, the brazen arches rung. 
Vain fool! to mock the bolts of heav'n above, 
And thoſe inimitable flames of Jove |! 27 
But from the clouds, th' avenging father aims 
Far other bolts and undiſſembled flames: e 
Daſl'd from his car, the mimic thunderer fell, 
And in a ſiery whirlwind plung'd to hell. 
There too ti enormous Tityus I beheld, 
Earth's mighty giant ſon, ſtretch'd o'er th' infernal field; 
He cover'd nine large acres as he lar... 
ns hers fierce ſcreams a vultur tore away B82; 


His [ver for her food, and ſcoop'd the ſmoaking prey; 
Plung'd deep her bloody beak, nor plung'd in vain, 
For ſtill the fruitful fibres ſpring again, 

Swell, and renew th' enormous monſter's pain, 830 


| 823. Tityus.] Poetry never afforded a more lively and af- 
fecting deſcription, than this of the puniſhment of Tityug 
| Lucretins has finely allegoriſed the ſtory, B. 3. 997. 


Nec Tityon volucres ineunt Acheronte jacentem; 
Nec, quod ſub magno ſcrutetur pectore, quidquam 
Perperuam etatem poterunt reperire profetto, 
Quamlibet immani prejectu corporis exflet, 
Qui non ſola novem diſperſis jugera membris, 
Obtinea, ſed quit terrai totius orbem : | 
Non tamen æternum poterit preferre dolorem, 
Nec præbere cibum proprio de corpore ſemper; 
Sed Tityos nobis hic eft : in amore jacentem 
 Quem volucres lacerant, atque exeſt anxius angor ; 
Aut alia quawis ſcindunt cuppedine cure. 5 


The crime of Tityus was, that he attempted to raviſh Lato- 


na ; for which he was ſhot by Apollo, 


— ——— —— — — 


| che dwells for ever in his roomy breaſt, | = 
Nor gives the roaring fiend a moment's reſt ; 
But ſtill th? immortal prey ſupplies th' immortal feaſt. 3 
Need I the Lapiths' horrid pains relate, | 
[xion's torments, or Pirithous? fate? 839 
on high a tottering rocky fragment ſpreads, 

Projects in air, and trembles o'er their heads. 

Stretch'd on the couch, they ſee with longing eyes 
In regal pomp ſucceſſive banquets riſe, „ 
| While lucid columns, glorious to behold, 840 
| Support th' imperial canopies of gold. 

| The queen of furies, a tremendous gueſt, 

Sits by their fide, and guards the tempting feaſt, 
wich if they touch, her dreadful torch ſhe rears, 
Flames in their eyes, and thunders in their ears. 84 5 
They that on earth had baſe purſuits in view, _ 
Their brethren hated, or their parents flew, 


83 5. Ixion's tor ments, or Piritbous fate.] The crime of 


Ixion was, that he attempted to raviſh Juno, and boaited that 
he had actually effected it. That of Pirithous the friend of 


E Theſeus, that he laid a deſign to carry off Proſerpine out of 


bell. Imp p obſerves, that there is a wonderful elegance in 


the origina . . e 
A a jam lapſura, cadentique 


Imminet affimilis . 


By that ſyllable que which would be redundant were it not for 
the elifion by nminet, the firſt verſe ſeems to be tumbling. 


down upon the ſecond, to expreſs the thing deſcribed. 4 
$46. They that on earth.) Let thoſe who think 


reading the poets an uſeleſs and trifling ftudy, attentively 


| conſider the noble and juſt moral that is contained in this de- 


ſcription of the criminals whom our poet hath here ſelected to 
be puniſhed. Biſhop Warburton obſerves, that this paſſage 
& relates to the infringers of the duties of imperfect 8 
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Or periſt'd in the foul adulterous bed; 


Or the dire ſentence of their endleſs woe. 
Some roll a ſtone, rebounding down the hill, 
Some hang ſuſpended on the whirling wheel; 
There Theſeus groans in pains that ne'er expire, 


There Phlegyas feels unutterable woe, 
And roars inceſſant thro? the ſhades below ; 


Theſe dreadful torments, not to ſcorn a god. 


which civil laws cannot reach: ſuch as, want of natural af. 
ſection to brothers, duty to parents, protection to clients, and 


| juſtice, | 
that Curio is hinted at in theſe lines, and Mark Antony in 


at by the inceſtuous criminal, next mentioned; Salluſt adopts 
this calumny againſt Cicero, his violent enemy; of whom he 
ſays—-Hlia matris pellex. Servius rejects this opinion 28 5 
Froundleſs ander. „ 5 
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And, fi!l more numerous, they who ſwell'd their fore, 
But ne'er reliev'd their kindred or the poor: 
Or in a cauſe unrighteous fought and bled ; 8:9 


Or broke the ties of faith with dark deceit ; 


Impriſon'd deep, their deſtin'd torments wait. 
But what their torments, feek not thou to know, 


853 


Chain'd down for ever in a chair of fire, 


Be juſt, ye mortals! by theſe torments aw'd, 


This wretch his country to a tyrant fold, 


And barter'd glorious liberty for gold, | 865 


charity to the poor. He adds, next to theſe are placed, thoſe 
peſts of public and private peace, the traytor and the adulte- 
rer. It is obſervable, he does not ſay, ſimply, adulteri, but 
ob adulterium cæſi; as implying, that the greateſt civil puniſh- 
ment makes no atonement for this crime at the bar of divine 


86 5. Aud barter d gloricus liberty for gold.] Servius ſays, 


the ſucceeding. And Donatus tells us, that Tully is pointed 


Book 6. 
Laws for a bribe he paſt, but paſt in vain, 

For the ſame laws a bribe repeal'd again. 

This wretch by hot prepoſterous luſt was led, 

To climb and violate his daughter's bed. 5 
To ſome enormous crimes they all aſpir'd; : 870 
All feel the torments that thoſe crimes requir'd ! 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, | 

A voice of braſs, and adamantine lungs, © 7 

Not half the mighty ſcene could I diſcloſe, 
Repeat their crimes, or count their dreadful woes !--87 5 
Thus ſpoke the prieſteſs of the god of day; * 
And, haſte, ſhe cry'd; to hell's great empreſs pay 
The deſtin'd preſent, and purſue thy way, _ 
For lo! the high Cyclopean walls are near, 


Andin full view the maſſy gates appear. 880 


On theſe the gods enjoin thee to beſtow 

The ſacred offering of the golden bough. 

This ſaid, they journey'd thro? the ſolemn gloom, 
And reach'd at length the proud imperial dome : 


With eager ſpeed his courſe the hero bore, 8 85 
1 With living ſtreams his body ſprinkled o'er, 85 
And fixt the glittering preſent on the door. J 


Theſe rites compleat, they reach the flowery plains, 
The verdant groves where endleſs pleaſure reigns, 


Here glowing Ether ſhoots a purple ray, 890 : 


And o'er the region pours a double day. 


290. Here :lewing Ather ſboots.] The whole deſcription is 


ſo charming (lays Trapp) that it is almoſt Elyſium to read it. 
As the curled inhabitants of the other regions are (as I ob- 


ſerved) moſt judiciouſly ſpecified, ſo are the bleſſed ones of 


this ; Thoſe who ſuffered in the ſervice of their country; holy 
= | © Þ s | Prieſts; 
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And games heroic, paſs the hours away, 
Thoſe raiſe the ſong divine, and theſe advance 


Acroſs the chords the quivering quill he flings, 


And pitch'd their idle lances on the plain. 


fears of death; and therefore the notions which the Romans 


mean enough o'conſcience,” by POLYMETIS, p. 281, 


From {ky to ſky th' unweary'd ſplendor runs, 
And nobler planets roll round brighter ſuns. 
Some wreſtle on the ſands; and ſome, in play 


In meaſur'd ſteps to form the ſolemn dance. 
There Orpheus, graceful in his long attire, 
In ſeven diviſions ſtrikes the ſounding lyre; 


Or with his flying fingers ſweeps the ſtrings. 
Here Teucer's ancient race the prince ſurveys, 
The race of heroes born in happier days: 

Ilus, Aſſaracus in arms rever'd, . 

And Troy's great founder Dardanus appear'd: 
Before him ſtalk'd the tall majeſtic train, 


Their arms and airy chariots he beheld; _ 

The ſteeds urharneſs'd graz'd the flowery field. 
'Thoſe pleaſing cares the heroes felt, alive, 910 
For chariots, ſteeds, and arms, in death ſurvive. 


prieſts; pious poets; inventers of arts and ſciences ; in 2 
word, all public-ſpirited perions and benefactors to mankind, 

„The ancients never failed more in any thing (ſays Spence,) 
than in making a heaven: and if one was to conſider all the 
modern deſcriptions of the ſame, g ſhould find moſt of them 
perhaps little better than the ancient ones. They had ſcarce 
any thing in the old philoſophy, that held firmiy againſt the 


had even of a place of bliſs, had ſomething gloomy inter- 
mixed with it. Though the ideas of Virgil ate much preſer. 
able to thoſe of Homer on this ſubject; they are ſtill low and 
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Some on the verdant plains were ſtretch'd along; 
Sweet to the ear their tuneful Pæans rung: _ 

Others beneath a laurel grove were laid, 
And joyful feaſted in the fragrant ſhade. 915 
Here, glittering thro' the trees, his eyes ſurvey 


The ſtreams of Po deſcending from the day. 


Here a bleſt train advance along the meads, 
And ſnowy wreaths adorn their graceful heads: 


Patriots who periſh'd for their country's right, 920 
Or nobly triumph'd in the field of fight : 
There, holy prieſts, and ſacred poets ſtood,. 


Who ſung with all the raptures of a god : 
Worthies, who life by uſeful arts refin'd, 


With thoſe, who leave a deathleſs name behind, 92 5 
Friends of the world, and fathers of mankind ! 1 = - 


This ſhining band the prieſteſs thus addreſt, 


But chief Muſæus, tow'ring o'er the reſt; 


928, But chief Muſzus.] Segrais makes a judicious remark 


en this paflage. Some commentators, lays he, aſk why Vir- 
gil does Muſzus the honour to place him in the Elyſian felds, 
and to addreſs the Sybil's words to him, rather than to Ho- 


mer. I once ſaw a company of very learned men, almoſt un- 
animouſly agree, that Virgil ought indeed to have beſtowed 


this honour upon Homer, but that his jealouſy of him pre- 


vented it. I did not at that time reflect on it, and yet nothing BD 
is more ridiculous than this, and the anſwer to this objection 5 


is obvious: which is, that Virgil would have been guilty of 


a horrible fault in giving this commiſſion to Homer in Aneas's- 


life-time, . ſince he was not born till a long time after. Where, 


fore, to anſwer the Sybil, this wiſe poet has choſen Mutzus, 
who being Orpheus's diſciple, was much ancienter than Ho- 
mer; for he lived about the time of the Trojan war itſelf, 
It is ſcarce credible, that Sealer the father mould be ſo much 
miſtaken | 
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so high the poet's lofty ſtature ſpreads Ed 
Above the train, and overtops their heads ! 930 
Say, happy ſouls! and thou, bleſt poet, ſay, 
Where dwells Anchiſes, and direct our way? 
For him we took the dire infernal road, 5 
And ſtem'd huge Acheron's tremendous flood. 
To whom the bard—Unſettled we remove, 933 
As pleaſure calls from verdant grove to grove; 
Stretch'd on the flowery meads, at eaſe we lie, 

And hear the filver rills run bubbling by. 

Come then, aſcend this point, and henee furvey 
By yon' deſcent an open eaſy way. 946 
He ſpoke, then ſtalk'd before - and from the brow 
Points out the fair enamell'd fields below. 


miſtaken as he is, Poet. B. 5. c. 2. when he takes Muſæus, 
the author of the ſmall poem of Leander and Hero, who, as 
many learned men believe, was later than Virgil himielt, for 
this ancient Muſæus; and that he ſhould alledge, to ſhew 
how much this poet was ſuperior to Homer, that it was for 
that reaſon that Virgil preferred him to Homer in the honour 
which he did him in the Elyſian fields, without ever thinking 
how. 1mpertinent it would have been to place Homer in |! 
before the death of AEneas, Ulyfles, and ſo many heroes 
whoſe adventures and exploits he ſung. If Homer had lived 
during the Trojan war, he had never choſen it for the ſubject 
of his poem, and he mutt have diſpatched his Iliad and Odyi- 
ſey very haſtily in ſeven years, in order to be ready to held 
this dialogue with the Sybil; but it is plainly proved that he 
did not live till long after; and as no reaſon obliged Virgil 
to be guilty of this error in chronology, and it being impo!- 
ſible for him to be ignorant of it, he therefore avoided ſuch a 
_ groſs fault: which would be in a word, to make Homer die, 
before he was born. I believe on the contrary, that if he 
conld handſomely have mentioned him, he would very wil- 
lingly have done him that honour, nothing appearing in his 
chax. Ger, unworthy of a moſt generous mind. RS 
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They leave the proud acrial height again, 

And pleas'd bend downward to the bliſsful plain, 
| Anchiſes there, the hero's fire divine, 945 
® Deep in the vale had rang'd his glorious line ; . 
Rank behind rank, his joy ful eyes ſurvey 

The chiefs in bright ſucceſſion riſe to day. 

He counts th' iltuftrious race with ſtudious cares, 
Their deeds, their fates, their victories and wars. 956 
Soon as his lov'd Æneas he beheld, 
His dear, dear ſon, advancing o'er the field; 
Eager he ftretch'd his longing arms, and ſhed 

A ſtream of tears, and thus with tranſport ſaid ; 
Then has thy long-try'd pious love ſurpaſt 95 5 
The dreadful road, to meet thy fire at laſt ? 
Oh! is it given to fee, nor ſee alone, 

But hear, and anſwer to my godlike ſon ? 

This I preſag'd, indeed, as late Iran . 
O'er times and ſeaſons; nor preſag'd in vain. 96⁰ 
From what ſtrange lands, what ſtormy ſeas and ſkies 8 
Returns my ſon, to bleſs my longing eyes 
How did my anxious mind your danger move, 
Then, when in Carthage you indulg'd your love! 


953. Eager he flretch'd.] Our expectation had been long 
raiſed, and one longed moſt eagerly for the interview betwixt 
Z neas and his father; and now when it really happens, what 
| can he imagined more intereſting ? Nothing can be more art- 
ful and judicions, than the manner in which the poet intro- 
duces Aneas to take a review of his poſterity. 1 
964. In Carthage.) There is great art in making Anchiſes 

anxious for his ſon, while he was detained at Carthage. It 
reminds the reader of that important epiſode. The expreſ- 
ſion, Libyæ tibi regna nocerent, ſeems to hint at the ancien 
enmity betwixt Rome and Carthage. „ 
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| Your ſhade, the prince replies, your angry ſhade, 96; 
In many a frightful viſion I ſurvey'd. 
By your beheſt I came to theſe abodes ; 
My fleet lies anchor'd in the Tuſcan floods : 
Give me, O father! give thy hand, nor ſhun 
The dear embraces of a duteous ſon, e 
While yet he ſpoke, the tender ſorrows riſe, 
And the big drops run trickling from his eyes. 
Thrice round his neck his eager arms he threw ; 

Thrice from his empty arms the phantom flew, 

Swift as the wind, with momentary flight, 975 
Swift as a fleeting viſion of the night. 

Meantime the hero ſaw, with wondering eyes, 

Deep in a vale a waving foreſt riſe : 

Thro” thoſe ſequeſter'd ſcenes flow Lethe tes, 
And in low murmurs lulls her lumbering tides ; 980 

Unnumber'd ghoſts around the waters throng, | 

And o'er the brink the airy nations hung. 

So to the meads in glowing ſummer pour 

The cluſtering bees, and rifle every flow'r : 

O'er the ſweet lillies hang the buſy [warms ; ; 985 
| The fields remurmur to the deep alarms. 
Struck with the fight, the prince aſtoniſh'd ſtood; 

Oh ! fay, why throng ſuch numbers to the flood? 

Or what the nature of the wond'rous tide, 

And who the crowds ?— To whom the fire reply'd: 990 
To all thoſe ſouls who round the river wait, 

N ew mortal bodies are decreed by fate. 


70 


| 992. Nero mortal Bodies. ] Alluding to the Py thagorea 
| | doctrine, of the tranſmigration of the foal, from one body to 
another z which notion ls finely bene in that dialogue of 

Lucian, 
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F To yon? dark ſtreams the gliding ghoſts repair, 

And quaff deep draughts of long oblivion there. 

How have I wiſh'd before thee to diſplay 995 
1 Theſe my deſcendants, ere they riſe to day ! 

Thus ſhalt thou Latium find with double joy, 

ö Since fate has fixt th* eternal throne of Troy. 

o father! ſay, can heavenly ſouls repair . 
once more to earth, and breathe the vital air? 1000 
What !—can they covet their corporeal chain ? _ 

3 Gods !—can the wretches long for life again! 

| Attend, he cry'd, while I unfold the whole, 

And clear theſe wonders that amaze thy ſoul. 


: And thus each aweful ſecret he diſplays : 
| Know firſt, a ſpirit, with an active flame, 
Fills, feeds and animates this mighty frame; 


* 


Lucian, entitled the cock ; perhaps, the moſt humorous piece 
ol that author. e ; 


> fſhew that Virgil had nobler thoughts of life and death than 
Homer; as Lucan had nobler than either of them. SPENCE. 
100%. Know firſt, a ſpirit.] In theſe ſublime and exalted 
verſes, Virgil follows the refined ſentiments of Plato, concern- 
ing the anima mundi, or ſoul of the world, pervading and w- 
vitying all created things. To illuſtrate this opinion, I ſhall 
tranſcribe a paſſage of the excellent Biſnop Berkley, to whom 
one may with juſtice apply what he himſelf finely ſays of Pla- 
to, viz, © That he hath joined with an imagination the moſt 


clear. 


been ſurmiſed by ſome learned men, there ſeems to be no 
atheiſm. For ſo long as the world is ſuppoſed to be quicken- 
eld by elementary fire or ſpirit, which is itſelf auimated by 
© ioul, and directed by underſtanding, it follows that all oaks 
S - VFC 9 : 8 NT theres 


Then the great fire the ſcheme before him lays, 100 * 


1001. Can they covet their corporeal chain ?] This may 8 


ſplendid and magnificent, an intellect not leis deep and 


« Both Stoics and Platonics held the world to be alive, tho? 
ſometimes it be mentioned as an ancient animal, ſometimes as 
a plant or vegetable. But in this, notwithſtanding what hath 
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Runs thro? the watry worlds, the fields of air, 

The pond'rous earth, the depths of heav'n; and 

teuere | | 1010 

_ Glows in the ſun and moon, and burns in every ſtar, 


thereof originally depend upon, and may be reduced unte 
the ſame indiviſible ſtem or principle, to wit, a ſupreme mind; 
which is the concurrent doctrine of Pythagoreans, Platonicg, 
and Stoics. There is, according to theſe philoſophers, a lie 
infuſed throughout all things. The up vos, up Tty- 
vixoy, an intellectual and artificial fire, an inward principle, 
animal ſpirit, or natural life, producing and forming within 
as art doth without; regulating, moderating, and recenciling 
the various motions, qualities, and parts of this mundane 
fyſtem. By virtue of this life, the great maſſes are held to. 
_ gether in their orderly covries, as well as the minuteſt parti— 
cles governed in their natural motions, accoiding to the ſeve- 
ral laws of attraction, gravity, electricity, magnetiſm, and the 
reſt. It is this gives inſtincts, teaches the ſpider her web, and 
the bee her honey. This it is that direRs the roots of plants 
to draw forth juices from the earth, and the leaves and coalti- 
cal veſſels to ſeparate and attract ſuch particles of air and ele- 
mentary fire, as ſuit their reſpective natures. Nature ſeems 
to be not otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed from the anima mund:, than 
as life is from ſoul ; and upon the principles of the oldeſt phi- 
loſophers, may not improperly or incongruouſly he ſtiled the 
Iife of the world, —Alcinous, in his tra&t of the doctrine of. 
Plato, faith, that Ged hath given the world both mind and 
ſoul: others include both in the word ſou], and ſuppoſe the 
ſoul of the world to be God. Philo appears to be of this opi- 
nion, in ſeveral parts of his writings. And Virgil, who was 
no ſtranger to the Pythagorean and Platonic tenets, writes to 
the ſame pur poſe: 7 

——— Deum namque ire per omnes 7 | 

Terraſque traftuſque maris, cœhumque proſundum, Cc. 
Thus much the ſchools of Pythagoras and Plato ſeem agreed 
in, to wit, that the ſoul of the world, whether having a di- 
| ſtint mind of its own, or directed by a ſuperior mind, doth 
embrace all its parts, connect them by an inviſible and indil- 
| ſoluble chain, and preſerve them ever well adjuſted and in 
good order,” © BERKBbEY's Siris, p. 133. 
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| Thus, mingling with the maſs, the general ſoul | 
lives in the parts, and agitates the whole. 

F From that celeſtial energy began 


I The low-brow'd brute ; th' 1mperial race of man 3 1015 
The painted birds who wing th' aerial plain, 
And all the mighty monſters of the main. 

J Their ſouls at firſt from high Olympus came; 

ö And, if not blunted by the mortal frame, = 
| Th etherial fires would ever burn the ſame! 10204 
© But while on earth; by earth-born paſſions toſt, 

| The heavenly ſpirits lie extin& and loſt ; 

Nor ſteal one glance, before their bodies die, 

From thoſe dark dungeons to their native ſky. 

b Ev'n when thoſe bodies are to death reſign'd, 102 5 
Some old inherent ſpots are left behindd  _ 
A ullying tincture of corporeal ſtains 

| Deep in the ſubſtance of the ſoul remains. 

Thus are her ſplendors dimm'd, and cruſted o'er : 

| With thoſe dark vices, that ſhe knew before. 1030 


| 1029. Thus are her ſplendors dimm'd and crufled o er,] 
Nothing can be more refined and ſpiritualized, than the doctrine 
of Plato, which our poet here purſues, concerning the baſe- 
neſs of indulging ſenſual pleaſures, and of the filth, the ſtains, 
and the corruption with which they gradually taint and infect 
| the foul, Milton has beautifully adoi ned theſe ſentiments in 
his Comus : the reader of taſte will thank me for inſerting the 
paſſage, though it be pretty long. | | 

: | 5 When luſt N 
By unchaſte looks, looſe geſtures, a nd foul talk, 
But moſt by lewd and laviſh act of fin,  _ 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 
bnbodies and imbrutes, till ſhe quite loſe 
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For this the ſouls a various penance pay, 

To purge the taint of former crimes away: 

Some in the ſweeping breezes are refin'd, 

And hung on high to whiten in the wind: 

Some cleanſe their ſtains beneath the guſhing ſtreams, 

And ſome riſe glorious from the ſearching flames, 1036 

Thus all muſt ſuffer; and, thoſe ſufferings paſt, 

The clouded minds are purify'd at laſt. 

But when the circling ſeaſons as they roll, 

| Have cleans'd the droſs long-gather'd round the ſoul ; 

When the celefiial fire divinely bright,  1o41 
Breaks forth victorious in her native light; 
Then we, the choſen few, Elyſium gain, 

And here expatiate on the pliſoful plain. 

Both thoſe thin airy throngs thy eyes behold, 1045 

When o'er their heads a thouſand years have roll'd, 
In mighty cr:-wils to yon? Lethean flood 

S warm at the potent ſummons of the god; | 

There deep the draught of dark oblivion drain; 
Then they deſire new bodies to obtain, — 1050 
And viſit heav'n's etherial realms again, 


The divine property of her firſt being. 
Such are thoſe thick and gloomy ſhadows damp, 
Oft ſeen in charnel vaults, and ſepulchres, 
Lingring and fitting by a new-made grave 
Asloth to leave the body that it lov'd ; 
And linkt itſelf by carnal ſenſuality, 
Too a degenerate and degraded ſtate. 1 5 
I cannot forbear obſerving, that this fine circumſtance of the 
ghoſts lingering near vaults, &c. is literally tranſlated from 
Plato. The moral parts of Comus, are of the higheſt and 
moſt ſpiritual kind, Few pieces are ſo proper for the perutal 0! 
_ ELL | 
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1 This ſaid, the fire conducts their ſteps along 
: Thro' the loud tumult of th' acrial throng; 

| Then climb'd a point, and every face deſcry'd, 

1 As the huge train preſt forward to the tide: 1055 
Now hear, while I diſplay our race divine, 
And the long glories of our Dardan line, 

| The noble Roman heroes, who ſhall riſe 

From Trojan blood, ſucceſſive, to the ſcies. | 
This mighty ſcene of wonders I relate, _ 1060 
And open all thy glorious future fate. 
1 Firſt then behold yon? blooming youth appear, 

That hero leaning on his ſhining ſpear! 

This thy laſt fon, thy hoary age ſhall grace, | 

| Thy firſt brave offspring of the Latian race; 1063 
From fair Lavinia in the groves he ſprings, N 
A king, and father of a race of kings; 
Sylvius his name; proud Alba ſhall he ſway, 
And to his ſous th' imperial pow'r convey. 


106. Now hear.) Prophecies are oracular, and therefore 
mort; and thoſe eſpecially ought to be ſo, which are pre- 
| ditions of things already paſt, An indifferent writer (as 
| ſome moderns upon the ſame occaſion have actually done) 
| would have launched out into long deſcriptions, and given 
us the hiftory at large. But this is not to imitate Virgil: He 
gives us only ſhort hints in a divine enthuſiaſm ; and even 
E thoſe not in the real order of time, as things actually happened: 
| It was not his buſineſs to be an exact chronologer : this would 
| have been extremely flat, and dull; and the reader would have 
| known before-hand what he was going to ſay: but now he is 
 agreeably diſappointed and ſurprized. Anchiſes has a proſpect 
dt once of all the ghoſts ſtanding before him; and they are not 
| ſuppoſed to be ranged in order according to their future ſuc- 
ceſſion. Vet he does not entirely negle& chronology; ſo as 
to name Romulus firſt, then Camillus, then Numitor, then 
Auguſtus, and then Numa. | ,  BRORATS: 
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See! where the youth, already wing'd to riſe, 100 


Stands on the verge of life, and claims the ſkies, 


Procas the next behold, a chief divine, 

Procas the glory of the Trojan line; 

Capys and Numitor there pant for fame; 
There a new * Sylvius bears thy mighty name; 10; 
Like thee, juſt, great and good, for valour known, 


The chief ſhall mount th' imperial Alban throne. _ 
What ftrength each youth diſplays ? but who are tlioſe 
With Civic crowns around their manly brows ? 


By thoſe ſhall Gabii and Nomentum riſe, 1080 


And proud Collatian tow'rs invade the ſkies, 
Then Faunus? town with turrets ſhall be crown'd, 


And fair Fidena ſtretch her ramparts round. 


'Then Bola too ſhall riſe, of mighty fame; 


VUnpeopled now they lie, and lands without a name 1108 ; 
Bright Ilia, ſprun g from Trojan blood, ſhall bear 
Von' glorious hero to the god of war: 


Behold great Romulus, her victor ſon; 


Whoſe ſword reſtores his grandſire to the throne. 


Lo! from his helmet what a glory plays! 1099 
And Jove's own ſplendors round his temples blaze. 


1080. Namentum.] Nomentum was a city of the Sabines, 
fourtzen miles from Rome. At preſent it is but a little town 


called Lometana. Gabia was thirteen miles from Rome, on 
the road from thence to Preneſte. Fidena was a city of the 


Sabines, which according to Strabo, owed its origin to the 


Albans. Caftel Giubelo is at preſent built on its ruins. Col: 
| latia was ſo called, becauſe the neighbouring people contributed 


to build it. Pometia was a city of the Volici, near the Pon- 
tinan marſh. Bola was ten miles from Rome on the Appin 


road, and Cora in the Campagna of Rome, now called Coil. 


 Sylvius Æneas. 


A 
[ [ 
2 
Fr. 
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j From this brave prince, majeſtic Rome ſhall riſe ; 

1 The boundleſs earth, her empire ſhall comprize ; 

J Her fame and valour tow'r above the ſkies ! | 
geren ample hills th' imperial city grace, 1095 
t Who nobly glories in her martial race; w_ 
Proud of her ſons, ſhe lifts her head on high ; 

| Proud, as the mighty mother of the ſky, 

When thro? the Phrygian towns, ſublime in air, 

, She rides triumphant in her golden car, | 1100 


'zown'd with a nodding diadem of tow'rs; 


And counts her offspring, the celeſtial pow'rs, 
A ſhining train, who fill the bleſt abode, 

A hundred ſons, and ev'ry ſon a god! 

1 Turn, turn thine eyes! ſee here thy race divine, 1105 
| Behold thy own imperial Roman line: 


1105. See here thy race divine. ] Here is a particular beauty, 


| which I do not know that any one has taken notice df. The 
| liſt which Virgil has here drawn up, was in general to do ho- 
nour to the Roman name, but more particularly to compli- 
ment Auguſtus. For this reaſon Anchiſes, who ſhews Eneas 
| moſt of the reſt of his deſcendants in the ſame order that they 
| were to make their appearance in the world, breaks his me- 
| thod for the ſake of Auguſtus, whom he ſingles out immediately 
after having mentioned Romulus, as the moſt illuſtrious perſon 
who was to riſe in that empire, which the other had founded. 
| He was impatient to deſcribe his poſterity, raiſed to the utmoſt 
| pitch of glory; and therefore paſſes over all the reſt to come 
| at this great man, whom by this means he implicitly repre- 
| ſents as making the moſt conſpicuous figure among them. By 
| this artifice the poet did not only give his emperor the greateſt 
| praiſe he could beſtow upon him; but hindered his reader from 
| drawing a parallel, which would have been diſadvantageous 
| to him, had he been celebrated in his proper place; that is, 
| after Pompey and Cæſar, who each of them eclipſed Auguſtus 
in military glory. Though there have been finer things ſaid 
ef this emperor than of any other man, all the wits of his 
e | age 
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Cæſar, with all the Julian name ſurvey ; 

See where the glorious ranks aſcend to day! | 

This—this is he!—the chief fo long foretold | 

Jo bleſs the land where Saturn ruPa of old, 1110 

And give the Lernean realms a ſecond age of gold! | 
The promis'd prince, Auguſtus the divine, , 

Of Cæſar's race, and Jove's immortal line! 

'This mighty chief his empire ſhall extend 

O'er Indian realms, to earth's remoteſt end. 1115 

The hero's rapid victories out-run ian! 
Ihe year's whole courſe, the ſtars, and journeys of the 

Where, high in air, huge Atlas' ſhoulders riſe, 

Support th' etherial lights, and prop the rolling ſkies 0 

He comes !—he comes !—proclaim'd by every god! 1120 

Nile hears the ſhout, and ſhakes in every flood. 


age having tried to out- rival one another on that ſubject, he 
never received a compliment which can be compared, tor ſub- 
limity of thought, to that which the poet here makes lim, 
Guardian, No 138. Rt 8 . 
| 1120. Proclaim'd by every god.] The original ſays, 
Hujus in adventum, jam nunc & Caſpia regna, 
Reſponſis horrent divim. — 
Catrou makes the following remark : It appears that Virgi 
alludes, in this paſſage, to a certain oracle or prediction, 
_ which a little before the time of Avguſtus's birth had ſpread 
itſelf over the univerſe. It was, that there would ſoon be 
born a perſon, who ſhould be maſter of the whole world. 
Suetonius, who borrowed his account from Julius Marathus, 
relates it in the following manner: Author et Julius Mara- 
thus, ante paucos quam naſceretur Auguſtus, menſes, proiligiin 
Rome factum publice, quo enunciabatur regem Naturan pal. 
turire. This oracle, ſpread over the face of the whole earth, 
might indeed relate to Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe birth was near that 
time. The peoplc applied it to Auguſtus, as the predictions 
of the Cumzan Sybil, which related to the Meſſiah, were li- 
terpreted by Virgil in favour of, and by way of complumeli 
to, the young Marcellus. 


— — — 


proud Afia flies before his dire alarms, 

| And diſtant nations treble at his arms. 

: So many realms not great Alcides paſt, | 
Not, when the brazen-footed hind he chas'd, 1125 
O'er Erymanthus' fteeps the boar purſu'd; 

or drew the huge Lerneen monſter's blood. 

Vor Bacchus ſuch a length of regions knew, 

yen on his car the god in triumph flew, 

And ſhook the reins, and urg'd the fiery wheels, 1130 
| WhirPd by ſwift tygers down the Indian hills. — 

And doubt we yet, by virtuous deeds to riſe, 

When fame, when empire is the certain prize? 

l Riſe, riſe, my ſon ; thy Latian foes o'ercome! 

L Riſe, the great founder of majeſtic Rome ! 1135 
| But who that * chief, who crown'd with olive ſtands, 
And holds the ſacred relicks in his hands? 

I know the pious Roman king from far, | 

| The filver beard, and venerable hair ; 

Call'd from his little barren field away, | 11 40 
| To pomp of empire and the regal ſway, 

| Tullus the next ſucceeds, whoſe loud alarms 

| Shall rouze the flumb'ring ſons of Rome to arms. 
Inſpir'd by him, the ſoft unwarlike train 
Repeat their former triumphs o'er again, | 1145 
Lo Ancus there! - the giddy crowd he draws, ; 
And ſwells too much with popular applauſe. 

| Now'wwou'dſt thou Tarquin's haughty race behold, 

Or fierce avenging Brutus, brave and bold ? 


1136. That chief. J. He firſt introduced civil and religious 
rites and cuſtoms, and contributed to ſoften the original 
N erocity of the Romans. | | 


Numa Pompilius. 
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See the ſtern chief ſtalk aweful o'er the plain, | 
The glorious chief, who breaks the tyrant's chain: 
He to his ax ſhall proud rebellion doom, 
The firſt great conſul of his reſcu'd Rome! 
His ſons (who arm, the Tarquins to maintain, 
And fix oppreſſion in the throne again,) 

He nobly yields to juſtice, in the cauſe 

Of ſacred freedom and inſulted laws. 
Tho? harſh th* unhappy father may appear, 
The judge compels the fire to be ſevere ; 

And the fair hopes of fame the patriot move, 1169 
To ſink the private in the public love. 


1150 


Hg 


11 54. His ſous who arm, the Tarquins to maintain.] © Wint 
1 have often thought of (ſays Mr. Spence, on Pope's Odyſte) 
as the fineſt ſubje& either for poetry or painting, is the fit 

Brutus on the judicial ſeat; juſt before the act of giving ſen- 

| tence on his own ſons, for their treachery to the common- 

wealth. What a noble ſtrife was there between natural af. 
fection, and the love of one's country? between duty and de- 
fire, between common humanity and the ſpirit (perhaps the 
pride) of a Roman? What a fine group of figures would tle 
{uppliants for the criminals compole in ſuch a piece? On one 
fide of the tribunal, the wife of the judge and mother of the 
offenders ; and all the relations divided in the ſame manner, 
between a deſire of moving pity, and an abhorrence of the 
very crime, for the pardon of which they would intercede: 
The people of Rome, on the other fide, with looks full af 
mixed paſſions ; ſome ſtruck with pity amidſt all their ſeverity, 
ſome almoſt condemning, and yet approving at the ſame time, 
the rigid juſtice of the father ; while others commilerate the 
youth of the ſons, and ſeem incenſed at the unnatural impar- 

tiality of the judge.” Evening the fecond, page $5. This 
ſubject has been very well executed ſince, by Dr. Wall, af 

Worceſter, whoſe fine genius for hiſtory-painting, would make 

one regret that his time is employed in another profetlion, 

were it not ſo much for the intereſt of mankind that he is fo em- 

ployed, 1 8 | e 
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Like him, Torquatus, for ſtern juſtice 008. 

4 Dooms to the ax his brave victorious ſon. 

; © Behold the Druſi prodigal of blood ! 
ne Decii dying for their country's good! 1165 
b © Pchold Camillus there ; that chief ſhall come 
with four proud triumphs to imperial Rome. 

1 Lo! in bright arms two ſpirits rife to fight |. 

How ſtrict their friendſhip in the realms of night! 1 
low fierce their diſcord when they ſpring to light! 

þ How furious in the field will both appear ! 1171 
; With what dire ſlaughter | what a waſte of war! 

| © Impetuous to the fight the father pours 

1 From the ſteep Alps, and tall Ligurian tow'rs. 
The ſon, with ſervile monarchs in his train, 1175 
3 Leads the whole Eaſtern world, and ſpreads the plain. 
oh! check your wrath, my ſons ; the nations ſpare ; 
And fave your country from the woes of war ; 

Nor in her ſacred breaſt, with rage abhorr'd, 

So fiercely plunge her own victorious ſword! 1180 


11764. Bebo the Drafi. 1 T here were two of this name, 
vho ſignalized themſeives at Rome. The firſt defeated Haſdru- 
dal, the brother of Hannibal. The ſecond was the ſon of 
N Lia, the wife of Auguſtus, and made war very ſucceſsfully 
in Germany, The two Decii, the father and the ſon, de- 
Voted themſelves one after another to die for their country; 
the one in the war againſt the Gauls, the other in the war 
E #gainft the Samnites. Camillus was five times Dictator, and 
: triumphed four times, over the Volſci, the Ven, over the 
E Gaul3 (at which time he delivered Rome) and again over the 
the fame pec ple in his old age, in the year of Rome 387. 
The next lines relate to Julius S and Pompey. 


vor. III. „ 
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Avenge Minerva's violated fane, 
And the great ſpirits of thy fathers lain, 
What tongue, juſt Cato, can thy praiſe forbear ! 


Africk's dread foes ; two thunderbolts of war! 1195. 
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And thou, be thou the firſt; thy arms reſign, 


Thou, my great ſon of Jove's celeſtial line! — 


Von' chief ſhall vanquiſh all the Grecian pow”'rs, 


And lay in duſt the proud Corinthian tow'rs, 


Prive to the capitol his gilded car, 


I 18: 
And grace the triumph with the ſpoils of war. / 
That chief ſhall ſtretch fair Argos on the plain, 
And the proud ſeat of Agamemnon's reign, 
Ofercome © th? Æacian king, of race divine, 
Sprung from the great Achilles' glorious line; ; | - 198 


Or each brave Scipio's noble deeds declare, 


Who can the bold Fabricius? worth repeat, 


In pride of poverty, divinely great; 
Call'd by his bleeding country's voice to come 
From the rude plongh, and rule imperial Rome! 


Tir'd as I am the glorious roll to trace, 120d 


Where am I fnatch'd by the long Fabian race ! 


1181. Thy arms reſign.) The poet puts his own ſentiments 
into the mouth of Anch.ſes, whom he makes to dilapprœve tlie 
civil wars of Rome. 

1183. &c.] Lucius Mummius. VT. Quinctius Flaminius. 
< Philip king of Macedon. 4 M. Portius Cato the cent, 

3 1194. Or each brave Scipio's.] Virgil had Lucretius's ex- 
preſſion in his eye, who call: Scipio Africanus. 
Scipiades, belli julmen. B. 3. 1047. 


This great general put an end to the third Punic war, by ut- 


terly deftroying Carthage. 
1196. Fabricius worth repeat.] Fabricius could not be 
corrupted by the Samnites, nor by Pyrrhus; and being offered 


a large bribe, anſwered, Romam eurum cn babere, fed hogs 
tibus aurum e. | 4 
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| dee where the © patriot ſhines, whoſe prudent care 

| Preſerves his country by protracted war- GW 
| The ſabje& nations, with a happier grace, T | 
From the rude ſtone may call the mimic face, 1205 
or with new fe inform the breathing bras: 
| Shine at the bar, deſcribe the ſtars on high, 

| The motions, laws, and regions of the ſky: 
ge this your nobler praiſe in times to come, | 
Theſe your imperial arts, ye ſons of Rome ! 12160 
O'er diſtant realms to ſtretch your aweful ſway, 
To bid thoſe nations tremble and obey; 


Q. Fabius Maximus. Their names and their characters 
are all to be found, where S'r Roger de Covetly read that of 
Hector, at the end of the dictionary. ED 5 
1203. Preſerves his country.] The line in the original, 
F Unus qui nobis, &c. is taken from the annals of old Ennius, 
and was grown almoſt proverbial at RR me. 3 

1205. From the rude flone may call the mimic face.] The 
Grecians undoubtedly far excelled the Romans in ſtatuary, 
painting, poetry, and indeed in all the fine arts. The beſt 
judges likewiſe allow, that the eloquence of Demoſthenes is 
| ſuperior to Tully's. But the ſecret reaſon why Virgil feems. 
to give the ſuperiority of eloquence to the Greeks, might 
| perhaps be, that 'Tully was very odious to his patron, and his 
| ihadowed here Auguſtus, And how greatly the Greeks ex- 

celled the Romans in all parts of philoſophy, and the reaſons of 
| ſuch excellence, may be ſeen in the noble concluſion of Mr. 
Harris's treatiſe intitled Hermes. 

1210. Theſe your imperial arts.] The Romans do not ſtick 
at owning, that the Greeks exceeded them in all the polite arts, 
and in every branch of literature. This paſſage is a remark- 
able proof of it, and one might load ſeveral pages with others, 
from Horace and Cicero. The Roman arts were the arts of 
war and government Ego Romanis artibus, virtute, opera, 
armis wincam: ſays Camillus to the ſchoolmaſter of Faliſci, 
(Liv. I. 5. §. 27.) — Ut virtutis a nofiris, fic dodtrinæ ſunt ab 

lis, exempla repetenda. (Cic. de Orat. I. 3-Y 137.) SEX. 
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To cruſh the proud, the ſuppliant foe to rear, 

To give mankind a peace, or ſhake the world with war! 
He ſaid—awhile their raviſh'd eyes admire 121; 


_ The wond'rous {cenes :--when thus proceeds the fire: 


Gee ! where Marcellus tow'rs above the train, 


And bears the regal trophies from the plain, 


Endanger'd Rome ſhall bleſs his guardian care, 
And ſtand unſhaken in a ſtorm of war. 11225 


Carthage and Gaul the hero's might ſhall prove, 
The third who hangs th? imperial ſpoils to Jove.--- 


With him the Trojan prince à youth beheld 


In ſhining arms advancing o'er the field ; Is 
A Heauteous form; but clouds his front ſurround, 1223 
And his dim eyes were ſixt upon the ground. 

Say, who that youth (he cries) overcaſt with grief; 


The youth who follows that victorious chief? 


His fon ? or one of his illuftrious line? ” 
W hat numbers ſhout around the form divine? 1230 
His port how noble! how auguſt his fame! | 


How like the former! and how near the fame! 
But gloomy ſhades his penſive brows o'erſpread, 


And adark cloud involves his beauteous head. 


Seek not, my ſon, replies the fre, to know _ 1235 


(And, as ke ſpoke, the guſhing ſorrows flow,) 


What woes the gods to thy deſcendants doom, 


What endleſs grief to every ſon of Rome! 


'This youth on earth the fates but juſt diſplay, 


And ſoon, too ſoon, they ſnatch the gift away! 120 


121 5. He ſaid—awhile their raviſY'd eyes.) Let us her 


admire an artſul ſtroke of the poet: he makes Anchiles ſto} 


in his narration, before he begins his account and character d 
Marcellus; this awakens the reader's attention, and maks 


the perſon he is going to ſpeak of, of more dignity and ig 


Portance. 


> 
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ö Had Rome for ever held the glorious prize, 

her bliſs had rais'd the envy of the ſcies! 

Oh! from the martial field what cries ſhall come! 

j What groans ſhall echo thro? the ſtreets of Rome ! 
How ſhall old Tyber, from his oozy bed, 1245 
In that ſad moment rear his reverend head, 

i The length' ning pomp and funeral to ſurvey, 

when by the mighty tomb he takes his mournful way! 
q A youth of nobler hopes ſhall never riſe, EY 
Nor glad like him the Latian fathers eyes: 1250 
And Rome, proud Rome ſhall boaſt, ſhe never bore, 

; From age to age, ſo brave a ſon before! 

1 Honour and fame, alas! and ancient truth, 

Revive and-die with that illuſtrious youth ! 7 
t In vain embattled troops his arms oppoſe : e 
In every field he tames his country's foes, / 
Whether on foot he marches in his might, 

| Or ſpurs his fiery courſer to the fight. 

1 Poor pitied youth! the glory of the ſtate ! | 

| Oh! cou'dſt thou ſhun the dreadful ſtroke of fate, 1260 
| 1243, Oh! from the martial.) Part of the ſepulchre in 
| which the aſhes of Marcellus were depoſited, (and which was 


| built by Auguſtus for Julius Czfar himſelf, and the reſt of his 
family) is (till remaining. It ſtands in the Campus Martius, 


near the banks of the Tyber; and, when one ſees it, puts one 


| lirongly in mind of the verſes in Virgil, where he ſpeaks 
of the funeral ot that young prince. Tis what they no- 
call the Mauſoleum Auguſit. | . SPENCE. 
| 1248. When by the mighty tomb.) Here is an exquiſite 


i 2 in tlie original, which the tranſlator has happily imi- 
tated: | N „ 


| | Cum tumulum præterlabere recentem. N 
The word ræterlabere has the moſt ſlow, melancholy air 
imaginable, | K 3 | 
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Rome ſhould in thee behold, with raviſh'd eyes, 
Her pride, her darling, her Marcellus riſe! 

Ering fragrant flow'rs, the whiteit lillies bri ing, 


With all the purple beauties of the ſpring; 
Theſe gifts at leaſt, theſe honours I'll be ſtow 12005 


| | | > 
On the dear youth, to pleaſe his ſhade below 


Thus, while the wond'rous fcenes employ their ſight, 
They rove with pleaſure in the fields of light. 


When the great fire had taught his ſon the whole, 


And with the Roman plories fir'd his foul ; 1274 
Next to the liſt'ning hero he declares 


IIis toils in Latium, and ſucceſſive wars; 


| Gives him their nations and their towns to know, 
| And how to ſhun, or ſuffer every woe. 


Two gates the filent courts of ſleep adorn, 1273 
That of pale ivory, this of lucid horn. 


1262. Her pride, her 1 1 Marcellus riſe 1 At 
hearins theſe beautiful lines on the death of her ſon, Octavia, 
10 whom Virgil was reading them, fainted away. The poet 
moſt judiciouſiy and artfully ſuppreſſed the name of Maicellus 
to the laſt. When he uttered it, it was ſo unexpected a firoke, 
that the princeſs could bear it no more. When ſhe recovered 


a little, ſhe ordered the poet ſhould receive ten ſeſterces for 
every verſe relating to Mai cellus, that is, about fouricore 
pounds of our Engliſh coin. Donatus tells us, that Virgil 
read his verſes with great ſweetneſs, propriety, and grace; Pros 
nuntiabat maximi cum ſuavitate, & lenociniis miris. Few 
Poets are bleſſed with this talent. When an author (ſays Bayle) 
reads his play to the actors, to whom he is about to ſell it, woe 
be to him, if he does not read it well. It is impoſſible to 0 


a greater ſervice to a piece of poetry, than to read it well tit 
removes ſeveral faults; ; and no poem is ſo good, but an || 


read? er may ſpoil it. Virgil was therefore very happy, having 
the talent both of making charming verſes, and of reading 


them well, Corneille .teſembled him but in one of thete ex- 


cellencies, 


| Book 6. 
1 Thro' this, true viſions take their airy way, 

] Thro' that, falſe Phantoms mount the realms of day. 
Then to the ivory gate ke led them on, 

} And there diſmiſs'd the Sibyl and his ſon. 1280 
Now the great chief, returning to the main, 

q Reviews his fleet, and glads his friends again, 

Then, ſteering by the ſtrand, he ploughs the ſea, 
And to Caleta's port direQs his way: 

} There all the fleet the crooked anchors moor 5 285 


[ And the tall ſhips ſtood rang'd along the ſhore. 
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The End of the Stxrn Books 
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| King Latinus entertains Ansas, and promiſes him his 
ly daugther Lavinia, the heireſs of his crown, 
Turnus, who 1s in love with her, being favoured ty 
her mother, and ſtirred up by Juno and Alecto, break; 
the treaty which was made; and engages in his quar- 
rel, Mezentius, Camilla, Meſjapus, and many others 
„F the neighbouring princes 3 whoſe forces and th: 
names of their commanders are particularly recited. 
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XO too, Cajeta, whoſe indulgent cares 1 
1 Nurſt the great chief, and form'd his tender years, 1 
A new ſcene of action here preſents itſelf to our great "Il 
poet. In the fix firſt books he has imitated the Odyſley ; in - 5 
the ſix laſt he propoſes the Iliad for his pattern. He himſelf 1 
gives us notice by the invocation toward the beginning of this 1 


teventh book, that he took this part to be more important 
than the firſt 3 his words are, _ 5 | 

Tz |  Majus opus moet. 3 | 
Nothwithſtanding which, by a kind of deſtiny common ta? 

E moſt works, theſe ſix laſt books are not ſo much eſteemed as 
the firſt fix, and much leſs read. But, upon a cloſe exami- 
nation, and upon a general ſurvey of the whole, I cannot diſ- 
cover the reaſon of this. It is certain, that as the poet had 
reviſed them leſs frequently than the firſt, their verſification is 
not ſo perfect. But as to their diſpoſition, their fictions, &c. 
they are certainly not inferior to the firſt. This ſeventh book. 
upon the whole contains as many pleaſing circumſtances as are 
to be found in any other: We have 1n every part of it the 
marvellous, and it is filled with ſo great a variety of events, 
that there are few books where the ſtory is more engaging. 
Its principal part is the review or catalogue of the forees, and 
it is eaſily perceived that the poet has here remarkably raiſed 
and exerted himſelf. _ 5 SECRAIS. 
I. You too, Cajeta.] On the ſhore of the Tyrrhene ſea, the 
borders of Latium; being that part of the Neapolitan terri-- 
tories, which is called Terra di Cavoro, and now Cajeta, 
Gaeta, a city, with a bay and promontory of the ſame name, . 
Some, with Virgil, derive the name from ZEneas's nurſe. 
Strabo deduces it from the Lacedzmonian tongue, which: 
terms all crooked things [littora curva] K . Ru æ us. 
2. Nurfl the great N the ancicnts the nurſe 


* 
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Expiring here (an ever-honour'd name ') 

, Acorn Heſperia with immortal fame: 

Thy name ſurvives to picaſe thy penſive ghoſt; 
Thy ſacred relicks grace the Latian coaſt. 


— * 


Soon as her funeral rites the prince had paid, 

And rais'd a tomb in honour of the dead, 
(The ſea ſubſiding, and the tem peſts o'er,) 

He ſpreads the flying fails, and leaves the ſhore. 10 
When, at the cloſe of night, ſoft breezes riſe, 
The moon in milder glory mounts the cies : 
Sate in her friendly light the navy glides ; 

'The filver iplendors trembling o'er the tides. 
Now by rich Circe's coaſt they bend their way, 
(Circe, fair daughter of the god of day ;) 

A dangerous ſhore : the echoing foreſts rung, 
While at the loom the beauteous goddeſs ſung : 
Bright cedar brands ſupply her father's rays, 
Perfume the doine, and round the palace blaze. 20 
Here wolves with howlings ſcare the naval train, 
And lions roar reluctant to the chain, 


ww. 
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was regarded through life as a venerable character. See the 
figure it makes in many of the tragedies of Sophocles and Eu- 

ripides, | | = | 
75 Here wolwer, &c.)} This whole deſcription is bor- 
row ed from Homer, Odyſſ. 10. and, as Scaliger obſerves, 
B. 5. c. 3. highly improved. It muſt, ſays Pope from Sca- 
liger, be confeſſed, that Ire leonum, wincla recuſantum, and 
the epithets and ſhort deſcriptions applied to the nature of 
each ſavage, are beautiful additions. Virgil likewiſe differs 
from Homer, in the manner of the deſcription : Homer draws 
the beaſts with a gentleneſs of nature; Virgil paints them 
with the fierceneſs of ſavages. The reaſon of Homer's con- 
duct is, becaule they ſtill retained the ſentiments of men in 
the form of beafts, and conſequently their Oe. 
a * Ta 
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Here growling bears and ſwine their ears affright, 
And break the ſolemn ſilence of the night. | 
Theſe once were men; but Circe's charms confine, 25 
In brutal ſhapes, the human forms divine. 
But Neptune, to ſecure the pious hoſt 
From theſe dire monſters, this inchanted coaſt, 
A friendly breeze to every fail ſupplies; _ 
And o'er the deeps the rapid navy flies. 
Now on her car was gay Aurora borne, 
And ocean reddens with the riſing morn 3: 
The wiads lie huſh'd ; the ſwelling ſurge ſubſides 5 
And with their bending oars they labour thro? the tides 
From hence the hero view'd a range of woods; 35 
Thro' the dark ſcene roll I. Cyber O eng PR : 
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To this remark I mal abjoin, that Virgil beightene the af 
legory, by repreſenting theſe lovers of ſenſual pleaſu: e not 
only dilguiled in the ſhape of beaſts, but endued likewiſe with 
taeir ſavage diſpoſitions. MNot to mention, that the hearing 
their roarings at a diſtance, a circumſtance not found in Ho- 
mer, is very affecting to the imagination. Milton, in his 
exquiſite drama, Comin, had an eye to this paſſage: 


Whence night by night 
He, and his ee onde are heard to how] 
Like fabled wolv es, or tygers at their prey, 
omg abhorred rites to Hecate, 
In their obſcured haunts of inmoſt bowers. 


And Spenſer, Fairy Queen, B. 2. c. 12. ſt. 39. 


Ere long they heard an hideqgus bellowing 
Of many beaſts, that roar'd outr ageoufly. 


I refer the reader to the whole canto, in which Spenſer } has 
made a fine uſe of this allegory. 

35. From bence the hero,] Segrais iN in his preface, 
that Virgil deſignedly introduces this vernal deſcription, as a. 
kiat that the action of the Eneid is included in one year. He, 


make; 
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being equal to the repreſentation. 


the collection of Lord Folkeſtone at his ſeat near Salifbury. 


24 THE ENEID Booky 
Vith circling whirlpools urge their windin g way, 
And lead their yellow waters to the ſea. 

The painted birds, that haunt the golden tide, 

And flutter round the banks on every ſide, 4e 
Along the groves in pleaſing triumph play, 


And with ſoft mufic hail the dawning day. 


Smooth o'er the ſhaded floods, at his command, 
The painted gallies glide, and reach the land. 


makes the Trojan fleet enter the mouth of the Tyber in the 
ſpring. But this, I believe, 1s a refinement. Virgil, that 
me Tyber and its banks might appear in all their beauty, re 
preſents them under the influence of the ſweeteſt of ſeaſons. 


- "Thus it" is ©. mere deſcription without any reference to the 


main action. Addiſon, for the fake of amuſing us with a 
beautiful image, has made the tragedy of Cato (which other 
wife would have employed no longer time than that of the 
repreſentation) take up one whole day. He begins, 


The dawn is overcaſt, the morning low'rs, &c. 


The action begins in the morning; but for the ſake of intro · 
ducing the image of the ſetting ſun playing on the glittering 


arms, &c. of Cæſar's approaching army, we muſt ſuppoſe it 
carried on to the evening. Scene 4. Act 5. „„ 


Juba. Lucius, the horſemen are return'd from viewing 
ö The number, ſtrength and poſture of our foes. 
Who now encamp within a ſhort hour's march; 
On the high point of yon bright weſtern tow'r 
Me ken them from * : the ſetting ſun : 
Plays on their ſhining arms and burning helmets, 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. 


; 'Fhat-ſingle epithet ſetting applied to the ſun, hinders the play 


from boaſting a perfection, which is almoſt conſtantly to be. 


found in Sophocles and - Euripides; I mean that of the time 


42. Dawning day.] This beautiful ſcene has afforded 2 
ſubject to CLaupx LORAINE for a fine landſchape, now in 
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Book 7. OFT VINGII. 

Now, goddeſs! aid thy poet, while he ſings 

The ſtate of Latium, and her ancient kings; 

Her dark confuſions from their birth explores, 

When firſt the Trojans reach'd th' Heſperian ſhores, 
Thou, thou, great Erato! my ſoul inſpire, 

To ſing each furious fight with equal fire. 50 
A mightier work, a nobler ſcene appears; 

A long, long ſeries of deſtructive wars! 

Kings againſt kings engag'd in dire alarms ! | 

And all Heſperia. rouz'd to all the rage of arms! 

Latinus o'er the realm the ſway maintain'd; 55. 
And long in peace the hoary prince had reign'd; _ 
From Faunus and a fair Laurentian dame, 

A lovely nymph, the mighty monarch came. 
From Picus, Faunus drew his birth divine; 
From Saturn he, great author. of the line. 6⁰ 
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49. Thou, thou, great Erato!] Ruæus and ſome others ob- 
ſerve, that Virgil invokes the muſe Erato, who preſided over 
love affairs, becauſe the tranſactions in this laſt part of the 
Eneid, turn upon the contentions betwixt Turnus and ZEne- 
as, for the fair Lavinia. This obſervation may at firſt ſight 
appear too reſmed: But that Virgil here invokes Erato; as 
the muſe preſiding over love affairs, is evident; for Nunc age 
qui reges Erato, &c. is a tranſcript of that of Apollonius.. 


Eid aye vor, EegrTw, aace) face, c. 
This is the initial verſe of the book, where the amour com- 
mences between Medea and Jaſon. Apollonius afterwards 
| gives a realon, why he particularly invoked Erato. 


„ — Cv Ap tat runes os moav 
Euilopss, abpn]as de Tens perednpaorberyas 
 Hapterimas, T Kai TH £THEZTOY ouvou' ανν . 
Thy ſongs the rites of Cyprian bliſs proclaim, 1 Os 
Thy ſoothing numbers melt the frozen dame, | e 
And hence with love is ſtampt thy favorite name. 4 


Fir'd by her matchleſs charms, the youths 8 1 


Then made it ſacred to che god of day. 


Pour'd in, and (ſettling on the topmoſt bough,) 


And here their prince ſhall reign in this imperial dome, 


Burns od'rous incenſe to the powers divine; 


206 THE ®NEID Bock / 
Fate from this k ing had ſnatch'd each blooming ſon; 
And one bright daughter heir'd th' imperial e, 


From all the realms around, to court the fair; 
Bold Turnus too the royal maid addreſt, 
Whoſe birth and beauty far furpaſt the reſt, 
The Latian queen, to gain fo brave a ſon, 
Had made the blooming hero's cauſe her own, 
Vain was her aim, for every power divine 
Withitood the match, with many a dreadful ſign. 50 
Amid the court a laurel roſe in air, 
Preſerv'd for ages with religious care; 
This venerable plant Latinus found, 
When firſt his town with ri ſing tow'rs he crown'd 1 
(Which thence deriv'd her name, as records ſay 5 


RY 
« 


It chanc'd, a cloud of bees in gathering ſwarms 
Swept thro? the Kies, with murinuring hoarſe alarms, 


Stretch'd down, dependent deep in air below: % 
In one black lengthening chain together clung, 

Feet claſp'd in feet, the cluſtering nations hung, 

On this exclaims an augur I explore 

A foreign conſort from a diftant ſhore; 

From yon” ſame point a ſtranger hoſt ſhall come; 95 


Vet more; while chaſte Lavinia, at the ſhrine, 


As by her father ſtood the royal fair, es 
The fires flew round, and caught her waving hair: 90 


n VI 01. 20% 


O'er all her rich embroider'd garments rolPd 

The wanton flame, and crept thro? every fold; 

Then, crackling,. thro? her crown victorious plays; 
The gems run melting in the golden blaze: 

Around the fair the dancing glories ſtray'd, os 
And lambent fires mvolv'd the lovely maid ; 

Then from her beauteous head enlarging grew, 

| Wide and more wide, and round the palace flew. 
Prom this ſtrange ſign, portentous to behold, 


Th aſtoniſh'd ſeer ſurpriſing truths foretold, 108. 


That bright with fame ſhould ſhine the glorious fair, 
But thro? the nations ſpread the flames of war. 

Mean time the king, aſtoniſh'd at the ſign, 
Haſtes to conſult his preſcient * fire divine. 
In dark Albunea's ſhades, ſupreme of woods! 10g 
Where from her fountains boil ſulphk :reous floods; 
Thick from her ſtreams the clouds of poiſon rife, 
And, charg'd with heavy vapours, load the ſKies. 
Here, in diſtreſs, th' Italian nations come; 


93. Thro' her crown.] Father Hardouin attempts to prove 
from this paſſige, that the Pneis was the work of modern 
impoſtors; but at the ſame time greatly betrays his cn ig- 
norance of ancient cuſtoms. How can a king's daughter, lays. 


he, be repreſented with a crown upon her hend, before that 


tnſigne was ever uled ? Beſides, he adds, no woman is to be 
ſeen with a crown on coins, till the 13th century; and thence 


coneludes, that the Eneid was compoled after that time. 


But it is notorious, that thoſe who ſacrificed, whether kings 


or private perſons, always performed that ceremony with a 


crown on their heads. La Cerda thinks, that Lavinia is nere 


repreſented crowned according to the ancient cuſtom of wir- 


Zins, when they were about to marry, 
* Faunus, 


Anxious, to clear their doubts, and learn their doom. 1 10 


Puis adds a weight and importance to the oracle. 


9s THE ANEID Book 7, 
Firſt, on the fleeces of the ſlaughter'd ſheep, _ 


By night the ſacred prieſt diflolves in ſleep : 


When, in a train, before his ſlumbering eye, 
Thin, airy forms, and wond'rous viſions fly. | 
He calls the pow'rs, who guard th” infernal floods; 11; 


And talks, inſpir'd, familiar with the gods, 


To this dread oracle the prince withdrew, 
And firſt a hundred ſheep the monarch ſlew ; 


Then on their fleeces lay; and from the wood : 
He heard diſtinct theſe accents of the god : 120 


Seek not a native prince, my ſon, nor wed 


Thy royal daughter to a Latian bed. 


111. On the fleeces of the flaughter'd ſbecp.] This ſolemn de- 


| ſcription of conſulting the old god Faunus, the lying in the 
_ temple upon the ſkins of the ſacrificed ſheep, the ſeeing phantoms 
gliding along, and the hearing an aweful voice from the depth 


of the foreſt, are all of them circumſtances inexpreſſibly af. 
fecting to the imagination. It was a ſuperſtitious cuſtom 
among the ancients, to ſleep in the temples of the gods whom 
they conſulted, by way of obtaining their anſwers in dreams. 
Spenler alludes to this ceremony, (Fairy Queen, B. 5. c. 7.) 
where Britomart ſleeps in the temple of Iſis. 5 
Strabo, lib. 16. has ſpoken concerning the temple of Jeruſa- 
lem, as a place of this nature; where (ſays he) the people 
& either dreamed for themſelves, or procured fome good 
& dreamer to do it.” By which it ſhould- ſeem (ſays Pope) 


that he had read ſomething concerning the viſions of their 


prophets, as that which Samuel had when he was ordered a 
third time to ſleep before the ark, and upon doing ſo, had an 
account of the deſtruction of Eli's houſe : or that which hap- 
pened to Solomon after having ſacrificed before the ark at Gi 
beon. The ſame author has alſo mentioned the temple of Se- 
rapis, in Book 17. as a place for receiving oracles by dreams. 

121. Seck not à native prince.) This anſwer is given by 
Faunus himſelf, and not by the oaks which Latinus conſultes: 
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4 foreign chief appears, of mighty fame, 

Whoſe race to heav'n ſhall raiſe our glorious name; 

| Oer either ocean ſhall their empire run, 125 
| Beyond the radiant journeys of the ſun. 

In every clime their ſtandards are unfurl'd! 0 
And, proſtrate at their feet, ſhall lie the trembling world! 
| Theſe anſwers of the god, reveal'd by night, 

| The king divulg'd, and fame diſplay'd to light; 130 
Spread the glad tidings all the nations o'er ; 

When now the Trojan navy reach'd the ſhore, 

| The hero with his ſon and chiefs had laid 
Their limbs at eaſe beneath a cooling ſhade ; 

Then, dictated by Jove, the banquet ſpread | 

On cakes of flour along the verdant mead ; | 

The ſlender cakes the buſy Trojans load 28 

With fruits auſtere, and wildings of the wood: 

| Theſe ſcanty viands ſoon conſum'd, the crew, 
Compell'd by hunger, on their tables flew; 

E Full eager they devour'd, by want diſtreſt, 

| The frail ſupporters of the failing feaſt. - 

When with a laugh, Aſcanius - we devour | 

| The plates and boards on which we fed before. 


135. Then, dictated by Fove, &c.] Founders of colonies 
| ought to accuſtom themſelves to live upon a little; the woods 
and wild ſcenes where they generally land, nuiſt neceſſarily 
| afford but a ſavage kind of food and entertainment. | 
$0 | N . CATROU. 
143. When with a laugh, Aſcanius—we devour 

The plates and boards on which we fed before. 
3 This will be a proper place to inſert ſome obſervations of Ad- 
£ diſon, which will be of great ſervice in explaining and illu— 
ſtrating, not only this, but many other paſſages in the poem. 
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Th' auſpicious words his ſire in rapture took, FR 


And weigh'd what once the oracle had ſpoke: 


The ſtory of /Eneas, on which Virgil founded his pcem, 


was very bare of circumſtances, and by that means afforded 


him opportunity of embelliſhing it with fiction, and giving à 


full range to his own invention. We find, however, that he 


has mterwoven, in the courſe of his fable, the principal par. 
ticulars, which were generally believed among the Romans, 
of ZEneas's voyage and ſettlement in Italy. The reader may 
find an abridgment of the whole ſtory, as collected out of the 
ancient hiſtorians, and as it was received among the Romane, in 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus. Since none of the critics have con- 


hdered Virgil's fable, with relation to this hiſtory of nene, 


it may not be perhaps amitls to examine it in this light, ſo far 
as regards my preſent purpoſe. Whoever looks into the a. 


bridgment abovementioned, will find that the character cf 
LEneas is filled with piety to the gods, and a fup-rititious 
obſervation of prodigies, oracles, and predictions; Virgil has 


not only preſerved this character in the perſon of AIneas, but 


has given a place in his poem to thoſe particular prophcces, 


which he found recorded of him in hiſtory and tradition, 


The poet took the matters of fact as they came down to him, 
and circumſtanced them after his own manner, to make ihem 


appear the more natural, agreeable, or ſurpriſing. I believe 
very many readers have been ſhocked at that ludicrous pro- 


phecy, which one of the harpyes pronounces to the Trejars 
in the third book, namely, that before they had built their 
intended city, they ſhould be reduced by hunger to eat thei: 
very tables. But when they hear that this was one of the 
circumſtances that had been tranſmitted to the Romans in the 
hiſtory of Æneas, they will think the poet did very well in 
taking notice of it. The hiſtorian abovementioned acquaints 
us, a propheteſs had foretold Ancas, that he ſhould take hi 
voyage weltward, till his companions ſhould eat their tables: 
and that accordingly, upon his landing in Italy, as they were 
eating their fleſh upon cakes of bread for want of other conve- 
niencies, they afterwards fed upon the cakes themlelves : 
upon which one of the company ſaid merrily, we are cating 
our tables. They immediately took the hint, ſays the hifto. 
rian, and concluded the prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virg! 


Aid not think it proper to omit ſo. material a particular in tit 


hiſtor) 
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Hail happy realm, which fate ſo long has ow'd ! 
All hail, he cry*d, each guardian Trojan god! 

t My fire, when fair Elyſium bleſt my eyes, 

E Did thus diſcloſe the ſecrets of the ſkies : 150 
. When, preſt by raging famine, you devour 
Vour boards, impatient, on a foreign ſhore; 

E « There thy long labours ſhall with peace be crown'd; 

: « There build thy town, and raiſe the ramparts round.“ 

; This is the famine that the fates foreſhow, „ 2 
j And this the place to terminate our woe, TL 
Then bend we irom the port, at dawn of day, 
Our cager ſteps, and ſtrike a different way, 
: To view the land, the cities to explore, 

1 And know what nations hold the fated ſhore. 

| Now place again the goblets on the board; 

; Be great Anchiſes honour'd and ador'd, 

] And pour the wine to heay'n's almighty lord. 


kiſtory of ZEneas, it may. be worth while to conſider, with ho 
much judgment he has qualified it, and taken off every thing 
that might have appeared improper for a paſſage in an heroic- 
poem. The propheteſs, who foretells it, is an hungry harpy, 
as the perſon who diſcovers it is the young Aſcanius. 


Heus etiam menſas .conſumimus, inquit Iulus. 


duch an obſervation, which is beautiſul in the mouth of a boy, 
would have been ridiculons from any other of the company. 
The violare manu informs us, that the ancients looked upon 
their tables as ſacred things. „„ „ 

E 1747. Hail happy.] The original is Hic atria eft : Catrou 
© tranſlates theſe words, This is our ancient country: meaning, 
that the Trojans were deſcended from Dardanus, who was an 
& lalian, This interpretation adds much greater dignity to. 
dhe ſentiment, than if we underſtand it ſimply, as molt of the 
uterpreters do, that, this 7s the country due to me by fate, 


Then, while the verdant boughs his temples grace, 
The prince ador'd the Genius of the place 103 
The Nymphs, and unknown pow'rs that rule the floods, 


To gild her face, and beautify the ſkies ; 


And the great mother of th' etherial pow'rs; 


And ſhook, majeſtic as the thunders roll'd, 
A fiery cloud, that blaz'd with beams of gold. 


| tf he could diſcover any marks of culture, and to liſten if he 


| the iſland, but ſends his companions for a more particular in. 


1 THE ANEID Book +, 


And ſacred Earth, great ſource of all the gods; 
And aweful Night; with her the ſtars that riſe, 


And Jove, the guardian god of Troy, implores, 170 


His mighty parents laſt, with honours crown'd 
In heav'n above, and Erebus profound. 
The hero's vows th' almighty heard from high, 


And thrice he thunder'd from an azure ſky ; 1; c 


Now thro” the Trojan hoſt the news had flown, 
The day was come to raiſe their promis'd town; 
All, warm'd with tranſport at the happy ſign, 180 
Indulge the feaſt, and quaff the generous wine. 

Soon as the morning ſhot a purple ray, 

And tipp'd the mountains with the beams of day, 
By different ways the buſy train explore 
The bounds, the cities, and the winding ſhore. 18; 


184. By different ways.) Scaliger, Book 3. of his Poet. ob- 
ſerves, that there is a general reſemblance between Ulyſſes in 
Homer, and ÆEneas in Virgil; and that ZEneas acts in tht 
fame manner as Ulyſſes. The hero of the Greek poet, Ol. 
20. mounts a cliff after his arrival in the ifle of Circe, to ice 


could bear any human voice. This is a pleaſing image; and, 
as Euſtathius obſerves, Ulyſſes himſelf takes a general view 0! 


Tormation. However, the firſt mentioned critic remarks upon 
the whole, Fulor & latior Homerus invemetur, pictiur Firgi 
Gus, & numeris aſirictior. Poet. B. 5. c. 3. 5 


Book 7. 


Here dwell the Latian line.; there 'T'yber flows; 
And here thy ſacred ſtream, Numicus, roſe. 


Oe u 


Now ſent the Trojan prince (a peace to gain) 


A hundred youths ſelected from the train, 
| With preſents for the king. Without delay, 196 
All crown'd with olives took their ſpeedy way, 
Mean time the chief deſignꝰd th' allotted ground 

For the new town, and drew the trench around: 

- High tow'rs and ramparts all the place incloſe; 
And, like a camp, the ſudden city roſe. 195 


Now the commiſſion'd youths proceed with haſte, 


ö And ſpy the lofty Latian ſpires at laſt. 
Before the gate, the blooming active train 
N Or break the fiery courſer to the rein, 
Or whirl the chariot o'er the duſty plain „ 10 
or bend the bow, or toſs the whizzing ſpear, _ 
| Or urge the race, or wage the mimic war. 


: When lo! a meſſenger, diſpatch'd with ſpeed, 
| Spurs to the Latian court his panting ſteed, 


W 


And told the monarch what illuſtrious gueſts 205 
Arriv'd from foreign lands in foreign veſts. ON 
Ihe monarch ſummon'd all the train, and ſhane, 


n tate majeſtic on the regal throne, 


192, Mean time the chef." The ancients generally marked 


| the limits of their cities or encampments with a plovgh. This 


| they drew round in a circle: hence ſome imagine, that urb; 


is derived from orbis, or urbum, which is the plough-tail, 


200. Or whirl. } See Milton's ſecond book of Paradiſe 


| Urbare, (according to Varro) is aratro definire. 


Toſt, ver. 528. where the ſports of the fallen angels are de- 


J ſeribed with equal pomp and propriet. 
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214 THE ZNETD. 8 
Tligh o'er the town, ſurrounded by a wood, 
Old Picus? venerable palace ſtood, — 219 
Auguſt and aweful ! proudly roſe, around, 
A hundred columns, and the ſtructure crown'd. 
Here kings receiv'd the types of royal pow'r, 
The crown and ſcepter, and the robes they wore, 
This was their temple; this their court of ſtate, 217 
Here at their ſacred feaſts the fathers ſate ; | 
And in long orders, as their thrones they fill'd, 
On offer'd rams their annual banquets held, 
Before the gates a venerable band, 3 
In cedar carv'd, the Latian monarchs ſtand, 22 
Sabinus there, who preſt the foaming wine, 
Extends the hook that prun'd the generous vine: 
The front old Italus and Saturn grace, 
And hoary Janus with his double face; 


C2. 


2213. Here kings.] The ancients generally held their af. 
blies for conſulting about ſtate- affairs in their temples, Thus 

Dido gave audience to the Trojans in the temple of June, 
Book 1. 511. . | 5 | 

216. Here at their ſacred feaſts.] Perpetuis conſidere ner. 
is, Dr. Trapp tranſlates it, | | | 
1 in order ſate 

| Along the boards — | 
In this manner of ſitting there was no diſtinction of ſeats, Th. 
too was the manner of dining among our anceſtors, when tht 
gorgeous feaſt, was (as Milton deſcribes it) ſerved up in 4a: 
by ſewers and ſeneſchalls ; before the noble ſpirit of Britiſh 
hoſpitality gave way to the minute fopperies of France. 
Perpetui tergo bovis, B. 8. ver. 183. is to be underſtood an 0% 
continued, not cut or divided into parts: Perpetui, i. e. fel. 
petim extenſi. 5 a | ; 

219. Before the gates.) There is a venerable air of ant 
quity, and of a primeval ſimplicity in this deſcription of tht 
palace of Latinus, that is highly amuſing ; eſpecially the ſtatues 
of the firſt old kings of Latium. It muſt have been peculia) 
affecting to the Romans, to read this account of their ſimple 


anceſtors. 


Book 7. OF VIRGIL. 

Ind many an ancient monarch, proud to bear 

la their dear country's cauſe the wounds of war. 

lung on the pillars, all around appears 

A row of trophies, helmets, ſhields, and ſpears, 

And ſolid bars, and axes keenly bright, 

And naval beaks, and chariots ſeiz'd in fight. 

With his divining wand in ſolemn ſtate, 

wich robes ſuccinct the royal Picus ſate. 

| pierce in his car of old he ſwept the field; 

And fill the hero graſps the ſhining ſhield, = 

Him beauteous Circe lov'd, but lov'd in vain ; 

Th. enchantreſs dame, rejected with diſdain, 

runs form'd the hapleſs monarch, in deſpair, 

j Chang'd toa painted bird, and ſent to flit in air. 

| Thus fat the ſov'reign in the pompous fane, | 
And gave admiſſion to the Dardan train. 240 


228. A row of trophies, &c.] Tmitated by Statius, Theb. 
B. 7. ver. 57. in his deſcription of the houſe of Mars, which 
| | take to be one of the ſmeſt paſſages of that author. oy 
3 Terrarum exuvie circum, & faſtigia templi 
Capte iuſignibant gentes, cælataque ferr 
Fragmina portarum, bellatriceſque carinæ, 
F FEtwacu currus, pretritaque curribus ora. 
Dryden, and Chaucer before hiin, have borrowed ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances in deſcribing the temple of Mars, in the knight's 
| tale, from the above repreſentation of Statius. Spenſer, 
Fairy Queen, B. 3. c. 11. F. 52. finely applies a deſcription 
of this Kind. He is repreſenting the houſe of Buſyrane, dedi- 
| cated to the power of love. | f 5 
And all about, the gliſtening walles were hong 
With warlike ſpoyles, and with victorious prayes 
Of mighty conquerors, and captaines ſtrong, 
Which were whylom captived in their daies 
. To cruell love, and wrought their own decayes; 


Their words, and ſpeares were broke, and hauberques 
rent, | | N 


216 THE ENEID Books 
Then to tht illuſtrious ſtrangers, from the throne, 
The prince with mild benevolence begun. 

Say, noble Trojans, for we knew your name 
And ancient race, before your navy came ; 
What cauſe your fleet to Latium rag evaivey, 
What call, thro? ſuch a length of watry way? 
Or were your gallies wide in ocean loſt ? 

Or driv'n by tempeſts on th' Heſperian coaſt ? 
Such dangers oft befall the train who ride 
O'er the wild deeps, and ſtem the furious tide. 2; 
Vouchſaſe to be our gueſts, and Latium grace; 
For knov-, our generous hoſpitable race, 

By Saturn form'd, from him their manners draw, 
Juſt without ties, and good without a law. 

From old Auruntian ſages once our ears 270 
| Have heard a tale, tho? funk in length of years ; 


245. What cauſe your ect.] Thus Poly phemus addreſs 
Dy ſſes, and his ctew. 

What are ye gueſts ? on what adv enture, ſay, 

Thus far ye wander in the watry way? 

Pirates, per haps, who ſeek thro' ſeas unknown 

The lives of others, and expole your own. 
| ne! Pope's Odyſſ. 9. zoo. 
La Cerda obſerves, that Virgil in Latinus's ſpeech is mor 
polite in his ſuppoſitions concerning the Trojans, than the 
Greek poet in the addreſs of Poly phemus. To this J anbve, 
in vindication of Homer, that it is quite in the character of tht 
tavage giant Polypheme, to aſk the Greeks, whether they we 
pirates. Such a ſuſpicion with regard to theſe new gueſt 
would have been ſhocking and abſurd in a civiliſed moralch 
A dd to this, that Polypheme's queſtion was very natural, i 
piracy was a cemmon practice among the ancients, and wi 
not locked upon as a diſhonourable employment. Thucydies 
ä ſays 85 that even in his time there were ſeveral unciviliſed cout- 
tries in Greece, whole inhabitants lived both by ſea and land 
aſter the old bz1barous manner, —T@ Nee e ir 
HET. Lib. 1. 


2 


| Book 7. OF VIRGIL, 217 
| Theſe realms the birth of Dardanus could boaſt, 
| Who ſail'd from hence, and reach'd your Phrygian coaſt. 
| He left the Tuſcan realms, and now on high 
| Dwells in the ſtarry manſions of the ſky: 260 
; Call'd from this nether world to heav'n's abodes, 
| He reigns above, a god among the gods ! 
DO prince divine! great Faunus' glorious ſon ; 
| (Thus, to the king, Ilioneus begun); 
ö Nor ſtars miſled our fleets, nor tempeſts toſt, 
Nor wide we wander'd to the Latian coaſt, 
© But our determin'd courſe, ſpontaneous bore, 
with one fixt purpoſe, to this friendly ſhore ; 
| Driv'n from the nobleſt empire o'er the ſeas, 
| That the bright ſun in all his race ſurveys. 
we and our prince derive our birth divine 
From Jove the ſource of our etherial line; 
; And at the godlike chief's command we come, 
His ſuppliant envoys to this regal dome. | 
Thoſe, who beyond the bounds of ocean hurl'd, 275 
| Polſeſ: that wild unhoſpitable world; - 


* 


2864. Thus, to the king, Ilioncus. ] Ilioneus is every where in - 
troduced as the ſpeaker: in the firſt book, where he addreſſes 
Dido, he is ſtiled Maximus Ilioneus, ver. 52 5. Servius ob- 
| ferves, that Virgil has not made him an orator without rea- 
| fon: for Homer tells us, that Phorbas, the. father of Ilioneus, 
always fought under the patronage and protection of Mercu- 
, the god of eloquence,  _. e | 
This addreſs of Ilioneus, on the arrival. of the Trojans, 
| (lays Catrou) ſhews the complete orator, It is not Æneas; 
mis Dardanus himſelf who is returned to his country: it is 
be whom the oracles directed to ſearch out the Tyber; it is 
Dardanus that offers theſe preſents to Latinus. 


Yor. IIL, 3 L. 


* 
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And thoſe who glow beneath the burning zone, 
Beneath the fiery chariot of the ſun, _ 
Have heard, and heard with terror from a-far, 
What a dire deluge, what a ſtorm of war, "oh 
With ruin charg'd, and furious to deſtroy, 
From Greece burſt thund'ring fer the realms of Troy, 
When Europe ſhook proud Aſia with alarms, 
And fate ſet two contending worlds in arms, | 
Snatch'd from that ſtorm, to roll around the floods, 28; 
We beg ſome place, to fix our wand'”ring gods; 
Some vacant region, you with eaſe can ſpare; 
The common uſe of water, earth, and air, 
Nor ſhall this new alliance bring diſgrace, 
But add new glories to th' Italian race; 200 
Nor Latium ſhall repent the kind ſupply, 
Nor ſhall the dear remembrance ever die. 
Now by our potent glorious prince I ſwear, 
As true in peace as dreadful in the war: 
Tho' now as ſuppliants at thy throne we ſtand, 29; 
With humble pray'rs and olives in our hand, 
Yet many nations, prince, invite our train, 
And our alliance court, but court in vain. 
For know, the gods, the mighty gods command 
The ſons of Troy to ſeek the Latian land. 
To Tyber's flood great Phœbus urg'd.our way, 
Where ſpring Numicus' ſacred ſtreams to day; 
Here Dardanus was born, of heav'nly ftrain ; 
Hence firſt he came, and now returns again. 
Yet more---theſe preſents from the Trojan king, 30 
Theſe reliques of his former ſtate we bring, 
2 


Book 7. OF VIRGIL. 219 
| Snatch'd from devouring flames---his fire, of old, 
pour'd due libations from this bowl of gold: 

n theſe rich robes the royal Priam ſhone, 

And gave the law, majeſtic, from the throne: 310 
| This crown, this ſcepter, did the monarch wear; 

| Theſe veſts were labour'd by the Trojan fair. DET 
| Heceas'd---the ſov'reign paus'd in thought profound, 
; And fixt his eyes unmov'd upon the ground, 

1 His daughter*s fortunes all his mind employ, 315 
And future empire, not the gifts from Troy. 
Deep in his mind the prophecy he roll'd, 

And deem'd this chief, the ſon the gods foretold, 

The mighty hero long foredoom'd by fate 

| To ſhare the glories of the regal ſtate ;j--= 320 
| From whom a race, victorious by their ſwords, 
Should riſe in time, the world's majeſtic lords: 

: Then joyful ſpoke : May heav'n our counſels bleſs, 

i And its own omens, with the wiſh'd ſucceſs ! Ol 
Well pleas'd, my friends, your preſents I receive, 32 5 
And free admiſſion in my kingdoms give; 15 
Nor ſhall you want, while I the throne enjoy, 

; Aland as fruitful as the fields of Troy. 

1 But let your godlike prince, if he requeſt 

| Our royal friendſhip, be our honour'd gueſt ; 330 


315. His daughter's.) The characteriſtic of Latinus is pie- 
ty, and a religious obſervance of oracles; of which, he here 
© diſcovers a fignal inſtance. He does not regard the gifts nor 
| Fory of the Trojans, ſo much as he is at once tranſported at 
the thoughts of marrying his daughter, according to the di- 
© 1ection of the gods. „ „„ 
N OY 
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A beauteous daughter in her bloom is mine, 


And every dreadful omen of the ſky. 
From foreign ſhores, a foreign ſon appears, 
Whoſe race ſhall lift our glory to the ſtars. 


ber what goes before 


king, as it frequently does both in Latin and Greek writers. 
2242. In lofty flalls.) Virgil bardly ever incidentally met 
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The peace he aſks in perſon he may bring, 
Go then---report this meſſage to your king. 


Forbid to wed in our Auſonian line : 
This all our native oracles deny, 33 


Your prince, the deſtin'd chief the fates require, 

Our thoughts divine, and we, my friends, deſire. 340 
He ſaid, and order'd ſteeds, to mount the band; 

In lofty ſtalls three hundred courſers ſtand, 

Their ſhining ſides with crimſon cover'd o'er; 


The ſprightly ſteeds embroider'd trappings wore, 


333 · A beauteous daughter.) It looks very ungallant to :; 
moderns, for a great king to offer his daughter to a ſtrange, 
whom he had never ſo much as ſeen. But the manners oi th: 
ancients were different from ours: beſides, we muſt remem: 


Et weteris Fauni volwit ſub pectore ſortem. 

Hunc illum ſati. &c. — 5 
And even now he does not offer his daughter, but only relate 
the oracle, and believes, and hopes, it is to be interpreted h 
favour of Aneas. Hranni, in the original, ſignifies on 


tions a horſe, but he takes occaſion to dwell for ſome time dt 
the beauty, furniture, or other circumftances belong irg 
this noble animal. The joy of Turnus at ſeeing his horſes a 
proneving is mutually ſhared by the poet himſelf, and muſt l 
kewiſe by every reader of taſte, 1 
Peſcit equos gaudetque tuens ante ora ſrementes, &c. | 
| . | B. 12. 2% 
The third Georgic is not the only part of Virgil's works, wier 
he has done juſtice to a creature for which, it is plain, he le 
a particular love and eſteem | | 
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| With golden chains, refulgent to behold ; 345 
Gold were the bridles, and they champ'd on gold. 

| But to their prince he ſent a glorious car, 

f With two diſtinguiſh'd courſers for the war; 

Fierce as they flew, their noſtrils breath'd a fire; 


by mortal mares on earth, who, all unknowu, 
Mixt with the flaming courſers of the ſun. 


And to their anxious lord return with peace. 


| Rides on the whirlwinds thro” the fields of air. 
From proud Pachynus' point, her eyes explore 
| The Trojan prince, and all his fleet on ſhore. 
| The bulwarks riſe, the troops poſſeſs the ſtrand, 


| She ſtood in anguiſh fixt, and ſhook her head, 

| Then, fir'd with rage, the wrathſul goddeſs ſaid : 
| Curſt race :—a race I labour to deſtroy !--- _ 
| But Juno ſinks beneath the fates of Troy! 


Did not her ſlaughter'd ſons revive again? 


359. The bulwarks rise. ] 1 -—— Orig, 
Moliri jam tecta wvidet, jam fidere terre. 


Catrou, Ruæus, Servius, and moſt of the printed copies read 
lere; Ficrius affirms that Ader“ is found in moſt of the old 
books: fidere certainly gives a ſtronger idea. Heinſius would 
read findere terram; but there is no neceſſity or authority for 
Cinch a-conjecture.. 1: 5: . E | 
| 365. Did not the captives, — &c.] | Ps 

Num capti potuere capi? num incenſa eremavit 

Troja wiros ? | | 


ö Theſe Circe ſtole from her celeſtial ſire, 356. | 
Pleas'd with the monarch's gift, their ſteeds they preſs, 
But Jove's imperial queen, from Argos far, 353 


| Deſert the ſhips, and pour upon the land ; 360 


Did not the captives break the victor's chain ? 365 


n „ 
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Did they not ſorce, when Troy in aſhes lay, 
Througl fres and armies their victorious way? 
What heav'n's great empreſs flags, by toils oppreſt 
Or fare, her glutted vengeance lies at reſt ! 470 
And yet I dar'd purſue the baniſh'd train | 
Thro' the laſt bour.ds of Neptune's watry reign. 
With rocks, with gulphs, with thunders from on high, 
With all the ſtorms of ocean and the {ky. | 
In vain with ſtorms I rous'd the roaring main; 37; 
Earth, ſkies, and oceans wag'd my war in vain. 

In vain dire Scylla thunder'd o'er the ſea ; 

Nor could the vaſt Charybdis bar the way. 

For lo ! in Tyber's flood their navies ride, 

Mock my revenge, and triumph o'er the tide, 39 


I remember, ſays Trapp, I have heard a moſt ingenious and 
judicious critic, (the late Mr. Smith of Chriſt- Church) objed 
againſt this paſſage, as ſomewhat trifling and jingling, and 
more like one of Ovid's turns, than Virgit's majeſtic ſentences 
But perhaps there is no reaſon for this reflection. 
In this particular I cannot forbear diffenting from Dr. 
Trapp, and thinking the lines in queſtion are too jingling and 
full ot conceit, fo oppoſite to Virgil's uſual dignified bmpi- 
city of ſtyle. This playing upon words is much like that d 
Milton. | | | | 1 | 
— And unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down _ 

To beſtial gods; for which their heads as low 
Bow d down in battle— Parad. Loſt, B. 1. ver. 433. 


J muſt confeſs there is ſome ſentiment in Virgil's jingle, ul 
ſomething of paſſion implied in it. After all it is ſurpriſing 
that our poet ſhould be fo cloſe an imitator of Ennius, at 
adopt his faults; 5 | | 


Quæ nec Dardaniis campis potutre perire; 
Nec cum capta capi, nec cum combuſta cremari. 
; | | Enn. An. L. IG 
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And yet the god of battles could efface, 5 
| For one neglect, the Lapithzan race, 

| For one neglect, did Jove himſelf reſign 

To Dian's wrath the Calydonian line. | 

But I, the queen ſupreme of gods above, 385 
| The mighty conſort of imperial Jove, 
In vain for years one nation have purſu'd; 

; Nay by one ſingle mortal am ſubdu'd ! 

Yet, tho* my pow'rs are baffled, will I try 
Whatever pow'rs in nature's circle lie, 390 
What! tho' the partial heav'ns my aims repel, 

ll raiſe new forces from the depths of hell! 

| What !---if the Trojan muſt in Latium reign ! 

| What !—if the fates a regal bride ordain ! 
| Yet, may I ſtill the nuptial rite delay, 39; 
And by a length of wars defer the day. 1 
Vet, ſhall the people bleed; the kings ſhall reign, 
The lonely monarchs of an empty plain; 

vet ſhall the father and the ſon make good 

| Their league of friendſhip, in their ſubjects blood ; F 400 
In the mixt blood of nations ſhall be paid, ' 
At large, thy dreadful dow'r, imperial maid! 


401. In the nix d. ] Thus E uripides, Hippol. Coron. Vers 
| 359. 
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Naiadem | furentem] ut Baccham, 

Cum ſanguine, & cum Jumo, 

Cruentijque Hymeinæis 

Alcmene filio | ſe. Herculi] Venus dedit, | | 
L 4 Theſe 
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Wed then---with every fatal omen wed : 

Bellona waits thee to the bridal bed, 

The queen of love, like Priam's royal dame, 40; 
For Ilion has conceiv'd a fecond flame. | 

A Paris, ſprung from Venus, ſhall deſtroy 

Once more with fatal fires the tow'rs of Troy. 

IT his faid, to earth 1h? impetuous goddeſs flies, 
Inflam'd with rage and vengeance, from the ſkies ; 419 
Looks down, and, bending o'er the baleful cell, 

Calls dire Alecto from the realms of hell. 

Crimes, frauds and murders are the fend's delight, 
The rage of death, and ſlaughters of the fight, 
So fierce her looks ! ſuch terrors from her eyes! 413 
Round her grim front ſuch monſtrous ſerpents riſe ! 
She fcares ev'n Pluto, her immortal fire ; 

Her ſiſter furies tremble and retire. 


Theſe lines in Virgil are ſtrong. to the higheſt degree, and 
come with great weight from a deity of Juno's authority. 
They are indeed a noble preparative to the bloody and event. 
ſul war occaſioned by Lavinia, and which takes up the entu- 
ing part of the poem. Virgil, of all poets, knows beſt 
the proper times and occaſions when to exert himſelf ard 
give a looſe to his poetic enthuſiaſm. 
417. She ſcares ev'n Pluto.] 
Odit & ipſe pater Pluton, odere forores 
Tartaree monflirum 


The thought of Pluto himſelf li this terrible monſter, is 
nobly conceived : the tranſlator I think has finely improved it, 
by ſaying that Pluto and her infernal fiſters were afraid of her. 
Such heightenir: gs are doubtleſs very allowable. SP-Nicr 
oaks, of Echidna in the ſame ſty le. | Fj 

Echidna is a monſter direful dread, 

Whom gods do hate, and heavens de to fees ; 

So hideous is her ſhape, ſo huge her head, 

That even the helliſh fiends affrighted bee, 5 

At ſight thereof, and from her preſence flee. 

Fair) Queen, B. 6. C. 6. §. 20 
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Then heav'n's great queen, againſt the Trojan train, 


; Inflam'd her native rage, and thus began: 420 


| Daughter of night! thy potent aid I claim 

To guard my honour, and ſupport my fame. 

oh!] let not Troy her pow'rs to Latium bring, 

Nor with this match amuſe her eaſy king. 

is thine, the peace of brethren to confound, 429 
To arm their hands, and ſpread deſtruction round; 

b Thro' kindling houſes, towns and realms to bear 

© The torch of diſcord, and the flames of war. 

Jo thee a thouſand noxious arts are known, 


And every form of miſchief 1s thy own. 4380 


Rouſe, rouſe the fury in thy ſoul ! excite 

6 The chiefs, and kindle all the rage of fight! 
Diſſolve the peace; and ſir'd by dire alarms, 
id the mad nations ruſh to blood and arms! 


Scarce had ſhe ſpoke, when ſudden from her eyes, 435 


| Smear'd with Gorgonean blood, the fury flies 

| Sublime; and tow'ring o'er the palace ſoars ; 
: Then ſtands unſeen before Amata's doors; 
While grief and wrath the raging queen employ, 


For Turnus, injur'd by the match with Troy. 440 


F 421, Daugbter.] One cannot forbear obſerving the fire, ſpi- 


rit and propriety of this ſpeech: and with what force the cha- 


racter of the enraged Juno is ſupported. 

435. Sudden from her eyes.] Virgil does not give his readers 
any anſwer of the fury : ſhe is ſilent, but immediately exe- 
cutes the orders of Juno. Great is the art of knowing how to 


introduce ſpeeches in epic poetry, or to omit them with pio- 


priety and decorum. | ___CaTROWY, 
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220 THE ENæE ID Book 7, 
Here ſtopt the fiend ; and, diſcord all her view, 
Snatch'd from her hifling locks, a ſnake ſhe threw; 
And thro? her inmoſt ſoul the fiery ſerpent flew, 
Unfelt, the monſter glides thro? every veſt, 
And breathes the ſecret poiſon in her breaſt. 
Now like a fillet, round her temples roll'd, 
Now round her boſom, like a chain of gold. 
Now to her treſſes he repairs, and there 
'Thrids every ringlet of her golden hair. 
Thus while her kindling ſoul the peſt inſpires 430 
With the firſt ſparkles of her fatal fires, „ 
Before the boſom of the royal dane 
Felt the full furies of th' infernal flame, 
She ſpeaks her grief, in accents ſoft and mild, 
Implores the fire, and ſorrows o'er her child: 455 
And muſt Lavinia then, our only joy, - 
Wed with this wand'ring fugitive of Troy? 
And can a father iſſue the decree, 
So fatal to himſelf, to her and me? 
For ſure the pirate ſoon will bear away 
Wich the firſt riſing wind the lovely prey. 
Such, ſuch a gueſt of old, the Phrygian boy 
Bore zaviſh'd Helen to the tow'rs of Troy. 
Where, where 1s friendſhip, truth and honour now ? 
A father's promiſe, and a monarch's vow! 


445 


| 44700 


4b; 


446. Now, like a fillet. ] Admirable is this deſcription, 
eſpecially thoſe dreadful] circumſtances of the ſerpent's gliding 
thro' all the queen's garments, and winding round ber 

temples like a fillet, and round her boſom ! &c. Ingentibu 
excita monſtris, i: prodigious, meaning that ſhe ſaw a thoy- 


ſand horrible ſhapes crowding upon her. Obſerve the con- 
prchenſive conciſeneſs of ixfelix. 
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Ik thy great ſire's commands have fixt thy mind, 

| To chuſe ſome hero of a foreign kind- 

| Then every kind, my lord, and every land 

| Are foreign, that are free from our command; 


From a long line of ancient Argive kings. 

| Thus urg'd the mother, in a mournful ſtrain, 

Her loud complaints, yet urg'd them all in vain. 

| But now the ſpreading poiſon, fir'd her whole, 

| Even to the laſt receſſes of her ſoul. 62 
t In her wild thoughts a thouſand horrors riſe ; 

And fierce, and madding round the ſtreets ſhe flies. 

E So the gay ſtriplings laſh in eager ſport, 

A jop, in giddy circles, round a court. 

: In rapid rings it whirls, and ſpins aloud, 480 
Admir'd with rapture by the blooming crowd ; 

From every ſtroke, flies humming o'er the ground, 
And gains new ſpirit, as the blows go round. 

| Thus flew the giddy queen, with fury ſtung, 


: Yet more; — the deſtin'd nuptials to delay, 
Fierce to the darkſome wood ſhe bounds away; 


471. From a long 2 Inachus, Acriſiuſque patres. Ina- 
chus was the firſt king of Argos; Clemens Alexandrinuss 
IL. 1. Strom. c. 10. ſays, that he was cotemporary with 


1 of Argos, from whence he removed his ſeat of empire to My - 
cenæ. DE fo 
| 478. So the gay Ariplings.] Notwithſtanding Virgil hag 


1 ſeribing it in the moſt elegant and choice expreſſions; yet I 


mean to have a place in an epic poem. 


And if we trace brave Turnus' blood, he ſprings 470 


ö Thro' the wide town, amid the wond'ring throng. 485 


Moſes. Acriſius, deſcended from Inachus, was the laſt king 


taken infinite pains to raiſe this low image of the top by de- 


| cannot forbear being ſill of opinion, that it is an object ioo 
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And, riſing fill in rage, with rites divine 
She feign'd new orgies to the god of wine. 
Thou, Bacchus, only thou, deſerv'ſt the fair! 490 
For thee in ringlets grows her lovely hair! 
For thee ſhe leads the dance, and wreaths her ivy ſpear: 
Now ſpread around the wild infectious flames; 
With the fame fury glow the Latian dames; 
Leet looſe their flying treſſes in the wind, 
Ruſh to the woods, and leave the town behind; 
Toſs high their ivy-ſpears ; while clamours riſe, 
And trembling mrieks, tumultuous rend the ſkies. 
The madding queen, with rage ſuperior ſtung, 
Rear'd high a flaming pine, amid the throng, 5 co 
And for young Turnus rais'd the nuptial ſong. 
Then rolls her fiery eyes, and loud exclaims : 
Hear, all ye matrons ! hear ye Latian dames ! 
If yet a mother's woes your ſouls can move, 
If yet your injur'd princeſs ſhares your love; 
Like me, unbind your treſſes; rove abroad; 
And hold theſe ſacred orgies to the god. 
Thus the fierce fiend Amata's breaſt invades, 
And drives her raving to the ſylvan ſhades. 
When all the monarch's palace ſhe ſurvey'd, 510 
With all kis counſels in confuſion laid - 


493 


490. Thon, Bacchus, only thou.) What elegance of mad 
nels is this It was cuſtomary for young virgins, to conle- 
crate their hair to ſome deity 3 this they nouriſhed with part. 
cular care, and never cut it off till juſt before marriage, and 
then it was hung up in the temple of the deity to whom it be- 
fore was devoted. All the following deſcription 1s animated 
with true poetic enthuſiaſm. One is ready to cry out wilt 
Horace, while one is reading it, Quo me Eacchy rabis tut He. 
.;. — 8 | 1 
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As wide around the riſing fury grew, 

* On duſky wings to Ardea ſwift ſhe flew : 

Ardea, by Danae built in days of yore, 

| When with her Argive train ſhe ſought the ſhore; 5 15 

But now her periſh'd ruins are no more! 

where o'er the reſt brave Turnus' manſion roſe, 

She found the hero ſunk in ſoft repoſe ; 

And firſt, her dread infernal form to hide, 

t Laid the grim terrors of her front aſide : 52d 

| With filver hairs her temples were o 'erſpread, 

And wreaths and verdant olives crown'd her head. 

© Her wither'd face with wrinkles was emboſt, 

| And in the woman all the fiend was loſt, i 

E She now appear'd a venerable dame, 525 

And to the couch like Juno's prieſteſs came: | 
Then are thy labours vain, (ſhe thus begun, ) : 

And ſhall a Trojan ſeize thy rightful throne? 

The king denies the crown he long has ow'd, ; 

Denies the fair thy labours bought with es.” 530 


52 5. She now appear" d a wenerable dame.) statius, (but 
wich little ſucceſs upon the whole) has imitated this paſſage, 
Theb. L. 2. 94. where the ſhade of Laius, diſguiſed under 
the figure of Tireſias, appears to Tydeus alleep. However 
it mult be owned, that Laius waking Tydens, throwing off 
his diſguiſe, and diſcovering himſelf to be his aaa | 
has a fine effect. 


| . —Ramos ac vellera 1 
Diripat _ ſus avum, dirique Nepotis 
Incubuit firatis —jugulum mox cede fatentem 
Nudat & undanti pertundit vulnere ſomnum. 
Illi rupta quies ; attollit membra, toroque 
Frigitur plenus monſtris, vanumque cruorem 
Excullen!, An borret aVum, fame a & c: 
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Go. ſave his kingdom; fight the Tuſcan train !— 
Go, prince, and conquer, to be ſcorn'd again! 
Hear then by me the mandate from on high 
Sent by the mighty empreſs of the ſæy: 
F ly, fly 3 the valiant youth for arms prepare; 53 ; 


And thro? the opening gates let looſe the war. 


Lo! where i in Tyber ride the fleets of Troy; 


Go then, their chiefs and painted ſhips deſtroy; 3 


80 Heav'n commands — and, if the Latian lord 
Detain the fair, regardleſs of his word, 510 
Let him in blood thy vengeful ſword deplore, 

The ſword that conquer'd in his cauſe before. 


Thus the diſſembled dame with ſcornful pride, 


In haughty terms the martial youth reply'd : 


The tidings you convey, I knew before; 545 


55 The Trojan fleet is landed on the ſhore. 


Hence—nor with idle tales my boſom move ; 5 


I live ſecure in Juno's guardian love. 


But, worn with years, you dote with vain alarms, 


And, when you nod, you dream of kings in arms. 550 
Go, mother, go—and make your gods your care, 
But leave to men the province of the war. 


While yet he ſpoke, her looks the youth confound, 


| And the black fiend in all her terrors frown'd. 


553. While yet.] Juvenal was particularly fruck with this 


_ deſcription. He ſingles it out from all other inſtances, as 3 


paſſage where e had exerted his poetical fire in che 51 eatelt 
degree. 


ak Rutulum confundat B, yynnis : : 
7 7 Virgilio puer, & tolerabile defit 
Hoſpitium, caderent omnes a crinibus Hydri, 


Surda nibil n grave Buccing qun_ at, 7.7. 
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; Aghaſt, he ſhook, and trembled with affright, 


| Book 7. 


| While all her native horrors blaſt his ſight. wi 
such a tremendous front the fury ſpread, 

o dreadful hiſt the ſerpents round her head; 

| So grim a figure now ſhe ſeem'd to riſe ; . 
That hell, all hell was open'd in her eyes! 560 


Then, ere the fault'ring trembling youth reply'd, _ 


| She roll'd their fiery orbs from fide to fide; — 
| Snatch'd two black ſerpents from her locks, and ſhook 
| The ſounding ſcourge, and thund'”ring thus ſhe ſpoke : 


Behold, behold the wretch, by vain alarms 565 | 


And age, reduc'd to dream of kings in arms! 

A fury from the deeps of hell, Lbear, 

In theſe dread hands, deſtruction, death and war! 
With that a flaming torch the goddeſs threw ; 

| Deep thro? his breaſt the fiery weapon flew. 570 


$57. Such a tremendous front.) This whole deſcription is 


[ perhaps the moſt ſublime, and moſt ſpirited of all the ZEneid. 


The circumſtances of her changing her aſſumed appearance 
into her real terrible perſonage, her enlarging and ſpreading 
do the ſight, the hiſſing of the ſerpents round her head, the 
| rolling her eyes, ſnatching two ſerpents from her head, and 
| clanging her ſounding whip, and throwing the torches into 


his breaſt to inflame him, are all conceived in the loftieſt and 


| livelieft manner imaginable. I cannot forbear adding, that 
Mr. Pitt has done juſtice to this paſſage, in the tranſlation. 


The expreſſion here of Tantaque ſe facies aperit, always 


| uſed to ſtrike me very particularly; and I always uſed to fan- 
ey (I don't know whether rightly or not) that it meant the 
appearance of a horrid face, that grew continually larger and 
larger, to the troubled mind of the perſon who beheld it. 

ot pw; 55 S SPENCE, 
Milton has an image of this kind far more ſublime. 
So ſpake the grieſly terrour, and in ſhape, 
(So ſpeaking and fo threatning) grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform. Par. L. B. 2. 704. 
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Strait rouz'd the ſtartled warrior ; and a ſtream 
Of ſweat ran copious down from every limb. 
Thro' the wide dome he raves with mad alarms, 
He runs, he flies, he calls aloud to arms; 
Fell wrath and vengeance in his eyes appear, 57 
The thirſt of ſlaughter, and the rage of war. 

So when in parting ſpires the flame divides, 
And crackling climbs around the cauldron's ſides, 
In the deep womb glow fierce the hiſſing ſtreams, 
Boil, ſwell and foam, and bubble o'er the brims ; $80 
Till high in air the fuming liquids riſe, 
And in a length of vapours mount the ſkies, 

Fe ſends to great Latinus, to declare 
The peace polluted, and denounce the war: 


) 


577. So when.) Monſieur Segrais mentions this ſmile in 
conjunction with that of the top above-cited, as being both ef 
| the low kind. But there is manifeſtly a wide difference be- 
tween them. This is tar more grand and heroical than that, 
Nay, I know not what can give us a greater and more ter- 
rible idea of human rage and fierceneis, than the boiling 
liquor in a cauldron. The whole ſimile (the hint of which, 
for it is no more, is taken from the 21ſt Hiad of Homer) is in 
every part admirable: And there are few beauties, even in 
Virgil himſelf, preferable to this. I will not tranſcribe the 
whole ; but refer to the laſt line only. Let any man conſider 
how the flakes of ſmoke follow, and ſeem to puſh forward 
one ancther, as they aſcend into the air; and then take notice 
of this verſe ; | . 


I have added a comma to every word ; that the reader may ob: 
ſerve the cadence, and ſeeming length of the verſe, plainly 
expreſſing the long ſpires and wreaths of ſmoke. It ſeems 
almoſt as ng as two; and yet does not all conſiſt of dactyls: 
So ingeniouſly judicious is the diſpoſition or ſituation cf tis 
words: | e ,, RAPS: 
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To arms he cries, —this moment will we go 585 
| To guard our country, and repel the foe, 5 
| Himſelf, he boaſts, will all the war maintain, 

And fight the Trojan and Auſonian train, 

| His troops take fire, and (heav'n invok'd in pray'r,) 
With eager rage they gather to the war : 590 
| Some by his beauty mov'd, his cauſe embrace, 

| Some by his valiant deeds, and regal race. 

While thus his ſocial train the prince inſpires, 

| Swift to the Trojan hoſt the fiend retires. = 

| Big with new miſchiefs to the place ſhe came, 595 

| Where young Jülus hunts the ſavage game. 

A ſtage he chas'd ; the chace the fury ſees, 

And bids the ſcent grow warm in every breeze; 

His opening hounds, exulting, ſhoot away, 

And bear impatient on the panting prey : 600 
From this light cauſe ſhe rais'd the firſt alarms. 

And fir'd the brutal ſwains to blood and arms. — 

| Snatch'd from the dam, by Tyrrheus? children rear'd, 

| (Tyrrheus, chief maſter of the royal herd,) 585 
With care domeſtic had this ſtag been bred; 6 
Of beauteous ſhape ; and antlers grac'd his head. . 


560g. Had this ſtag.] This paſſage in the original, from cer 
dus erat, down to ferebat, is all in Virgil's true paſtoral ſtyle: 
and moſt of the lines in it, run in his paſtoral, rather than his 
epic verſification. I will explain myſelf: If Handel was to 
et ſeveral poems, of different ſorts, though all in ten- ſyllable 
verle, to muſic; the general character of his compoſition for 
elegy, would be mournful ; for an epithalamium, zoyous ; | 
ſor a paſtoral, ſaveet ; for a didactic poem, ſedate ; and for ” 
m epic, majeſtic. A good poet ſhould obſerve the "_ dif- | 
E . | 9  IEIENCS 


2.34 THE AZANETID. Book 3. 
The beaſt became their ſiſter's darling care; 5 
His horns were dreſs'd with garlands by the fair. 


ference in the flow of his numbers, for ſuch different ſubjeay 
as the other would in the air of his muſic. 85 

To make this the more generally intelligible, it may not be 
ynproper, juſt to add an inſtance of each of the ſorts of verſ. 
fication above - mentioned. „„ 

RY 1. The mournful. 

In theſe deep ſolitudes and aweful cells, 
Where heav'nly- penſive contemplation dwells. 


Eloiſa to Abelard. 
And in the ſparkling goblet laughs the wine. 


” CCC 
Ve ſhady beeches, and ye cooling ſtreams, 
e OE Porz's 2d Paſtoral, 

| . „ The ſedate. 5 

Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. : 
„ „ ey Ethic Epiſtles. 

es 4. The majeſtic. | | | 
Jove on his couch reclin'd his aweful head, 720 
And Juno ſlumber'd on the golden bed. PoPE's Iliad, 
ED | 5 Ho e SPENCE, 

608. His horns were dreſs d.] Ovid trifles intolerably in de- 
{cribing the careſſes which Cypariſſus paid to his favourite 
ſtag, and the ornaments which he gave him. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that this ſubje& is admirably calculated to admit of 
puerile decorations, and minute. prettinefſes. But Virgil 

knew how to write with reſerve and ſimplicity on every ſub- 

ject : How beautiful and manly are thoſe lines, Os 


 Mollibus intexens ornabat cornua ſertis _ 

| PeAtebatque ferum, puroque in fonte lavabat. 
Ille, manum patiens, menſæque aſſuetus berili, 
Errabat ſylwis; rurſuſque ad limina nota 
Ipſe demum, ſerd quamwvis, ſe nocte ſerebat.— 
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| Fed from the board, accuſtom'd to command, l 
he fawn familiar lick'd her ſtroking hand. 5 610 
| Full oft ſhe bath'd him in the limpid tide, 
And fondly curious comb'd his ſilken hide: | 
| All day amid the foreſts would he roam, 
| But came each evening to his wonted home. LY 
Aſcanius' hounds had rous'd the trembling prey, 615 | 
As down the gentle flood he took his way, _ 
| And on the cooling bank in length luxuriant lay. 
| The youthful hero fir'd with love of fame, 
Dire&s a feather'd arrow at the game; 
| The feather'd arrow flew ; the fury guides 620 
| The pointed weapon thro' the wanton's ſides, 


When oppoſed to Ovid's, | 
Cornua fulgebant auro; demiſſaque in armos 
Pendebant tereti gemmata monilia collo, 
Bulla ſuper frontem paris argentea loris 
Vincta movebatur, parilique ex ere nitebant 
 Auribug in geminis circum cada tempore baccæ. 
And afterwards [ſpeaking to Cyparifſus.} 
Tu modo texebas warios per cornua fores; 
Nunc eques in tergo ręſideus, huc lætus & illuc - 
Mollia purpureis frenabas ora capiſtris. 5 
| 5 5 © 72 Met. B. 10. v. 112. ſeq. 
621. Type pointed æueapon.] The killing this favourite deer 
may, to ſome critics who reliſh nothing but pompous circum- 11 
| ftancesin a poem, appear to be but a trifling occaſion for 
raiſing this terrible war. But ſurely nothing could be more 
natural ; nay, its being a little circumſtance renders its beau- if 
ty ſtill more pleaſing to a lover of nature, who knows how 
many important events have been occaſioned by circumſtances 
ſeemingly trifling in themſelves. La Cerda has collected to- [ 
gether a great number of inſtances, of many bloody wars that [i 
* have ariſen from as ſmall cauſes, as this in Latium. See | 
| BAYLE, Penſces diverſes, pag. 467. for many —_— . | 
N 5 | DW es Oo | | = | 
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Pierc'd with the dart, the bleeding fawn in vain 
Flies back for refuge to his home again ; 

Complains with human tears, and human ſighs, 
And begs for aid with unavailing cries. 62 
The beauteous Sylvia heard his moving ftrains, 

Beat her white boſom, and alarm'd the ſwains. 
Inſpir'd with ſudden rage they wing their way, 

For in the wood the lurking fury lay. | 
Some arm'd with knotted clubs, impetuous came, 639 
And ſome with ſtaves well-ſeaſon'd in the flame. 

With ſtones or brands the peaſants throng from far, 
And every ſudden weapon, to the war. 

Tyrrheus who clove a tree with many a ſtroke, 


Left the huge Wedge witli the gaping oak ; _ 6x; 


J 


waz 


this kind. But Neale was ever pleaſed to akon either Night 
and trivial, or ſelfiſh and flagitious, motives, to the molt le. 


markable and illuſtrious actions. 


624. Complains with human tears.] Theſe moſt beautiful 
and pathetic lines are ſo moving, as ſcarce to be read without 
tears. I would recommend the peruſal of them to ſome of 
our Britiſh heroines, who have had the honour of cutting a 
ſtag's throat, after a chace in Windſor foreſt, 

634. Tyrrheus who clove an oak.) The author of the pre- 
face to Dryden's Paſtorals of Virgil (ſuppoſed to be Walſh,) 
in the ſpirit of a French critic, calls Tyrrheus the maſter of 
the horſe to king Latinus. Dryovn almoſt as abſurdly tran 
| flates it, 


Tyrrheus cl ef ranger to the Latian king. | 


Cui regia parent 
Armenia 


The circumſtance a his receiving the alarm while bo. is en- 
gaged in cleaving an oak, and inſtantly ſnatching up an ax, 
is beautifully. natural. We are to remember, that the deer 
_ juſt now killed, was under the charge of Tyrrheus ; on which 

account he, as it were in right of his character, arms the her. 
fants to encounter thoſe who Killed it, | SO 
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| Then ſeiz'd the pond'rous ax with loud alarms, 
And call'd the ruſtics all around to arms. 

Mean time the fury from her ſtand deſcries 

| The growing diſcord every moment riſe ; 
Aſcends the roof, and, from the lofty height, 640 
Calls in the boiſt'rous peaſants to the fight: 
With her full force her mighty horn ſhe winds; 
Th' infernal ſtrain alarms the gath'ring hinds. 
The dreadful ſummons the deep foreſts took; 5 
Tze woods all thunder'd, and the mountains ſhook. 645 
The lake of Trivia heard the note profound, 

| The Veline fountains trembled at the ſound, 
The thick ſulphureous floods of hoary Nar 

| Shook at the blaſt that blew the flames of war: 
Pale at the piercing call, the mothers preſt 680 
; With ſhrieks their ſtarting infants to the 9 55 „ 


58 o. Pale at as piercin E call.] T his iroke of nature is tender and 
affect ing to the laſt degree. Other poets would have been ſatisfied 
| 10 have mentioned the effects of this dreadful blaſt upon the woods 
| ard mountains, &c. Virgil knew that this circumſtance of the mo- 
| theis catching their infants to their breaſts would more touch and 
intereſt his readers than all the other pompous images, great as they 
@e, This deſcription is copied from Apolloaius Rhodius Argonaut, 
B. 4. 129. The poet is nt of the "_ that guarded the 
| golden fleece. 
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Thus the mad ruſtics caught the dire alarms, 

And at the horrid fignal flew to arms. 

Nor leſs, in ſuccour of the princely boy, 

Pour forth to battle all the troops of Troy: 65 

Clubs, ſtaves and brands, at firſt the fight maintain; 

But now embody'd armies ſpread the plain, | 

And deadly ſwords and ſhining bucklers wield ; 

And groves of ſpears gleam dreadful o'er the field. 

On brazen arms the ſun refulgent plays, bbs 

And to the ſkies the fiery helmets blaze. 
So when the wind has ſtirr'd the gentle ſeas, 

The waves juſt ſwell, and whiten by degrees; 

Till all the heaving watry worlds ariſe, , 

In one vaſt burſt of thunder to the ſkies. 66; 

_ Firſt Almon, Tyrrheus' eldeſt hope, was ſlain, 

Fierce as he fought, the foremoſt on the plain. 


% The dragon hiſſed horribly, and all around, the long- extended 
banks of the river, and the vaſt grove reſounded, They who ins. 
bit Colchis, not far from the Titanian land (near the mouth of the 
river Lycus, &c,—) heard it: The mothers were ſtruck with 
fear, and the infants which ſlept in their boſoms, being afftrighte 
at the hiſſing, ſtretched forth their hands as in am aze.”” 

Euripides has ficely touch's this laſt circumſtance in his Troades 


Been fs N mept mers Eats male 
Xeo £m]onueyas. e | 
4 The beloved infants claſged their fearful hands round the robes of 
their mcthers.” | 
| 660, On brazen arms.) Sole laceſſita in the original, gives a mot 
ſtrong and beautiful image; as if there were a kind of rivalry, be- 
tween the ſun and the ſhining metal; and the laſt ſtrikes beck the 
rays of the firft ; being as it were provoked by it, and ſo ſhines 
with greater luſtre; as a man when he returns a blow, exerts hi 
ſtrength more than nſually, I take this to be the true ſenſe of thr 
word /aceſſita, in this place; if I am wrong in my conjecture, / 
hope it may be excuſed, becauſe no commentator inftruas = | 
| | | | | | RAPP, 
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| Beneath his throat the arrow found its way; 


And choak'd in blood, the beauteous warrior lay. | 
Now heaps on heaps fall thick on every fide, 670 _ | 
| And in the cloud of fight Galeſus dy'd; 


Good old Galeſus ! while with earneſt care, 

| He labour'd to prevent the riſing war: 

N The ſage for juſtice bore the foremoſt place, 

| Tho” far the wealthieſt of the Latian race: 675 
| Five flocks, five bellowing droves, his paſtures held, 
| And with a hundred teams he turn'd the ſpacious held, 

| Thus, while on either fide, the martial train 
With mutual ſlaughter bath'd the purple plain: 


When the ſtern fury, from her promiſe freed, 689 1 
| Beheld with j joy the growing battle bleed;  _ — 
| She leaves th' Heſperian ſhores, ſhe mounts the ſkies, | „ | 
i Andin proud triumph thus to Juno cries : | 4 
| Behold my promiſe, mighty queen ! made good; A 

The Trojan ſword has drawn the Latian blood. 68 " one | 

War, boundleſs war, runs raging round the plain; f | | 

| Nor can yourſelf command the peace again; [ \ 
| Speak but your will, I'11 ſpread the dire alarm, | 
And bid the bord'ring towns and countries arm, l 
| Both ſides to aid, the nations ſhall repair; 690 


Wide round, the riſing diſcord will I bear, 
And rouze in every breaſt che furies of the War, 


| Sou." To far the wealthi f.] How FIRES are the opportunities I 
of obſerving the good ſenſe and true judgment of Virgil! On this . 
| eccafion he hath ſhewn great penetration, and a true knowledge of 

nature, in making old Galeſus, who was the wealthieft of the La- | 
| tins, and had the moſt property to loſe, remarkably active in es- | ; 
1 . to prevent the rayages of war. i 
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Enough, replies the queen, enough is done, 
The war ſtands fixt ; the ſlaughters are begun. 
They fly to war; their arms with blood diſtain : 
Death, Rage, and Terror range the purple plain. 
Such are the nuptial rites, that we prepare 
For Latium's king, and Venus? worthy heir! 
But go—this moment leave the realms above ; 
Go nor offend the ſacred eyes of Jove, 
To thy unhallow'd feet the fire denies 
'Th' etherial walks, and freedom of the ſkies. 
Retire to hell! if aught remains undone, 
Ourſelf ſhall finiſh what thy toils begun. | 
Swift as the goddeſs ſpoke, the fury ſprings 
With rapid ſpeed, and ſpreads her duſky wings; 
Her ſerpents hiſſing all around, ſhe flies 
To hell's dark realms, impetuous, from the ſkies. 
Amid fair Italy, renown'd by fame, 
Lies a deep vale, Amſanctus is the name. 0 716 


710. Lies a deep vale.] Virgil ſays expreſly, that this deſcent © 
Alecto to hell, was in the vale of Amſanctus. Amſanctus is placed, 
both by the ancients and moderrs, in the kingdom of Naples, be. 
tween Tievicum and Acherontia. There was anciently a temple, 
bui't to Mephites here; as the deity who preſided over noiſome and 
petilential ſmells, Hence the place is to this day called Neſanto ad 
Muflito. | | 5 

Virgil ſays, it was under the mcuntains in the midſt of Ita; 
that it was incloſed with woods on each ſide; that there were he 
lows and ſeveral ſpiracula about it; and that the waters burſt 
into the air, and then fell down again. in a broken manner ; e 
ſo, I think, One ought to underſtand his forts wertice torres, and 
 rupto Acheronte vorago. Both the ſpiracula, and this breken pol! 
of water falling in upon itſelf, are deſcribed by another poet, of the 
greateſt credit for the times he lived in, which was about 400 ye? 
_ after Virgil, | SL | | 

7 Tin 
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Her gloomy ſides are ſhaded with-a orove | 
And a huge range of mountains tow'rs above; 


Tunc & peſtiferi pacatum flumen Avern!t 

Innocuæ, tranſiſlis, aves ! Flatumque reprefſit 

Amſanctus; taruit, fixo torrente, vorago. ES 
| ___ CLAUDIAN, de Rapt. Prof. 2. ver. 350. 
Virgil alludes to the peſtilential ſtench there, in the word 
beſiferas. The words amſandtus, and mephites, were uſed for 
a ftench by the Roman writers: and the imells in this place 
were looked upon anciently as mortal. Taceo, quod alarum 
bpecubus hircgſis atque aſcentibus latera captiva vallatus, nares 
circumſedentium ventilatã duplicis amſaucti peſte funcflat. Sido- 
Inius Apollonaris, Lib. 3. Ep. 13. Sewamgue exhalat of.aca 
nt hhitem. Virgil Kn. 7. ver. $4.—Spiracula vocaut; item 
in Hirpinis, aviſancti ad mephitis edem locum; quem qui intrant 
moriuntur. Pliny Nat. Hiſt. lib. 2. cap. 93.——The place 
which is now called Neſanto, (as ſuppoſed by corruption from 
am ſauctus, fee Leon. Alberti, fol. 101.) is in a dark vale, near 
Trevico; incloſed on each ſide by hills, and gloomy woods. 
In the midſt are two or three filthy holes; in one of which 
the water burſts up to the height of three or four feet (ſome- 
times more, and ſometimes leſs) and then falls in again upon 
telf, It ſmells horribly, the earth being all impregnated 
vith ſulphur. ie 2 do 
There are ſeveral vents of wind in the fides of the hills 
near this odious baſon, which you find to come out with a 
good deal of force, if you hold your hand to the vent; · and 
they make more noiſe than a ſmith's bellows. A particular 
friend of mine who has been there, ſays, he found out the 
place by the noiſe. The water, in the holes abovementioned, 
is generally of a black look; and is ſtill ſo much regarded 
as infections, that the country-people do not much care to 
go with you to it. I know not whether it may be worth 
mentioning, that they have ſtill ſtories and pictures in thoſe 
parts, of a ſaint driving the devil (who had been very trouble- 
lome, it ſeems, in the country) back again to hell, through 
one of theſe holes. No one piece of ground now can, I 
think, anſwer to an ancient deſcription more punctually and 
exactly, than this does to Virgil's account of Amſanctus. 1 
know but one objection that can be made to it, which is from 


Jer HI,” M | Virgil's 


* 1 2 * 
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lies above half-way in that country, and Nelanto is yet a hun. 
red miles farther. Tho' the other circumſtances of the place 
all tally fo well, yet its failing in one point, and that io ma- 
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Fierce thro? the duſky vale the torrents pour, 
And ober the rattling ſtones the whirlpools roar, 


Virgil 8 faying that it is fromedHalis tle. Neſanto, vi you 
may ſay, is very far from being in the midſt of Italy ; Naples 


terial and unchangeable a one, mult defiroy the whole. This 
objection would be very ſtrong, if no place could be ſaid to be 
the middle of Italy, except what was fo, taking it in length 
but may not a place be faid tobe in the middle of Italy, raking 
the country in breadth, as well as in length? J do not know 
tether that expreſſion would be ſo proper now; but ancic ntly 
they ſaid the Apennines lay in the middle of Hang, which 
mult be underſtood of the breadth. _ 
| Unmbroſis mediam qua collibus N 
Erigit Italiam 
OY Lucan, lib. 2. ver. 397. 
And Dionyſivs, i in is geography, ſays, that this mountain 
lies as exactly in the midſt of Italy, as if it had been di. 
rected by a line : 
Meoon Pappdlepor cena; AuToV1s ate 
IIVNUT ens THY per ds peonv os avdtya e 
Op do a] ex $4 Funs 13vPevoy* uh ay exeiro 
I pig pwpnT alto q vT9tpy os Ad nyns: 
Oy f Ts KIK ANT ,in ATEyvior'. —— 
Hep. ver. 338. 
Now Neſanto (or the vale of Amſanctus) does not only lie 
among the Apennines ; but is ſituated too, at near an equal 
diſtance from the mare ſußerum, and the mare inferum; and 
ſo may the more ſtrictly be ſaid, to be in the midſt of Italy; 
Laliæ medio, ſub monttbus altis. 

If there is any thing in this long account, which may give 
any new or ſtronger lights to this noted paſſage in the #neid, 
J am obliged for it to a ver y particular friend * of mine, 2 
gentleman of our own country ; who has travelled often into 
Italy, and who (T believe,) is much better acquainted with it a5 
claſhc ground, than any man now living. He had the cu 
rioſity in one of his voyages, to go to Neſanto; and it is from 
him that I have given the above account of the app=arance, 
which that place makes at prelent; | SPENCE. 


* Mr. Holdſworth, 
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There the black jaws of hell are open'd wide; 
There rolls dire Acheron his fiery tide; | 

There lies the dark infernal cave, and there 

Grim Pluto breathes the ſoft etherial air. 

[Down thro? this dreadful opening, from on high,“ 


The fend plung'd headlong, and reliev'd the ſky. 720 


| Mean time the queen of heav'n exerts her care, 

with her laſt hand to crown the growing war. 5 

In one vaſt tide the loud tumultuous ſwains 

[Pour to the city, and deſert the plains. | 

Young Almon's corſe they bear in open ſight, 725 
and old Galeſus ſlaughter'd in the fight; ES 
Implore the gods with vows, and beg in vain 

The hoary monarch to revenge the ſlain. 

While the fierce Daunian lords complaints conſpire, 


To ſpread the gath'ring fears of ſword and fire, 730 


Turnus, he cries, is baniſh'd with diſgrace, . 

And wrong'd in favour of a foreign race. : 

The king prefers a Trojan for his ſon ; 

A Trojan prince already fills the throne! 
hoſe too, whoſe mothers by the qucen were led, 735 
hen, fir'd by Bacchus, to the woods ſhe fled, | 

(Such was her intereſt in the realm) declare 

For open arms, and breathe reyenge and war, 

War is the fatal univerſal cry, 

Againſt all omens of the angry ſky - 740 


740. Againſt all omens.] To juſtify bis hero in endea- 


ouring to deprive Turnus of Lavinia, who was betrothed to 


him, the poet frequently puts us in mind that it wasthe will 
or heaven; and by that means artfully flings the whole blame 
o this deſtructive war on the Latins. 3 
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Furious they crowd their ſovereign's regal door, 


And, madding, round the rich pavilions roar; 
Beſiege their king, as waves a rock, in vain, 

Some mighty rock, amidſt the rolling main; 

That hears unmov'd the ſounding tempeſts blow, 745 
That ſees the furious ſurges foam below; 

And o'er the deeps, majeſtic to the ſight, | 
Stands fixt, and glories in its matchleſs height, 


Proud of its bulk; while ſtorms and working tides 


Fly, daſh and break againſt the tow'ring ſides! ;o 
When long the prince had labour'd to retain 


The riſing madneſs of their ſouls in vain, 
And ſaw the crowd no counſel would obey, 
But ruſh'd to arms as Juno led the way; 


The mournful fire obteſts the gods and ſkies; =; 5 


And lo! we yield to fate, the monarch cries. 

The ſtorm impetuous bears us down the flood--- 
But heav'n, heav'n claims your ſacrilegious blood! 
Thou too, raſh Turnus, ſhalt thy part ſuſtain, 


And late, too late, implore the gods in vain! 760 


Safe to the port am I already come, 


And all your king can loſe, is but a tomb! 


Ihen penſive he retir'd, and left to fate 


The reins of empire, and the cares of ſtate. 


A ſolemn cuſtom in Heſperia reign'd, 756 
Which long the potent Alban lords maintain'd, 
744. Some mighty rack.) The repetition in the original of 


Pelagi rupes, adds a ſtrength to this ſimile. There are but few 
repetitions of this kind in Virgil : they are very common 


among modern poets. This compariſon, ſo juſt and lively in 


itſelf, is now by its frequent uſe become extremely trite. 
765. A ſolemn cuſtom. ] Virgil here attributes a cuſtom to 


the 
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And Rome ftill holds, when, terrible in might, . 
The world's great empreſs ſends her ſons to fight. 
Whether the chain for Dacia they prepare, 

Or wage th H yrcanian, or Arabian war, 

Or their victorious arms on India turn, 

And ſpread her eagles to the riſing morn; 

Or urge proud Parthia's long- expected doom, 
And bring in pomp our raviſh'd enſigns home.— 
Two maſſy ſolid gates have ever ſtood, — 774 
For ages ſacred to the“ Thracian god. 

Old, double Janus guards the dreadful doors; 

Grim war within, his mighty captive, roars. 

On many a pond'rous hinge the gates are hung; 

With brazen bars impenetrably ſtrong, _ 780 
Soon as the fathers of the ſtate proclaim, 

The fight muſt vindicate the Roman fame; 

Strait, at their high decree, the conſul, dreſt 

In the rich ſacred robe and Gabine veſt, 

While the loud trumpets ſound a martial ſtrain, 735 
(In pomp attended by the valiant train,) 

Throws wide the gates; and thro' the nations far 

Lets looſe the boundleſs furies of the war. - 


<7 
<1 
© 


the old Latins, the origin of which was of a later age. This 
is yet allowable enough. Livy aiſures us; that the ceremony 
of opening the gates of Janus was not inſtituted till the reign 
of Numa Pompilius ; yet to decorate his poem with fo fine a 
circumſtance, our poet deſeribes this cuſtom as far more an- 
cient. 

771. Or their vi Torious arms, &c. ] The poet with infinite 
addreſs takes care to exemplity this cuſtom by thoſe wars in 
which Auguſtus had ſo great and glorious a ſhare, There 38 
a great majelty 1 in cheſe lines. 


Mars. 
M 3 


| The bolts fly back, with every brazen bar; 79 


Juno herſelf deſcend to open the gates of Janus, on Latinuss 
refuſing to do it. It may be conſidered as a juſt and beavt 
ful allegory, repreſenting by this action, that Fe 1 is the oc 

ſion of che 8 
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So now the madding Latian crowds implore 

Their monarch, to unfold the ſacred door. 705 
Put from the fatal office he withdrew, 

Abhorr'd the province, and retir'd from view, 


Then heav*n's dread empreſs, while the prince delay! 


Shot down, and both the burſting gates diſplay'd: 

) 

And, like a ſtorm, broke forth th' impriſon'd war, 
Till now unmov'd by diſcord and alarms, 

Auſonia burns, and calls her ſons to arms. 


Some to the furious fight on foot proceed; 


Some vault impetuous on the bounding ſteed, bee 


Some whet the blunted poje- ax for the field, 
Prighten the ſpear and long- neglected ſhield; 


With tranſport hear the trumpet's clangors riſe, 


And view the banners ſtreaming in the ſkies. 
Ardea, proud Tybur, Cruſtumerium's pow rs, 03 
_ Atina ſtrong, and high Antemnz's tow'rs, 
Five potent cities, all their ſons employ, 


To forge new arms againſt the troops of Troy. 


For greaves the ductile filyer they extend, 

And for the ſhield the pliant ſallow bend : 10 
The guiltleſs arms the rural trade affords, 

Scythes, plough-ſnares, hooks, arcſtreighten'dintoſwork 
And in the glowing forges they reſtore 


'The blunted faulchions which their fathers wore. 


FO: Then hos) It is finely imagined to mal 
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And now the ſprightly trumpets ſound from far; 815 

The word flies round ; the ſignal of the war. | 

Some ſnatch the poliſh'd helm with eager ſpeed ; 

Some to the yoke compel the ſnorting ſteed. 

| Brace on the golden cuiraſs, ſeize the ſhield; 

And, with the glitt'ring ſword, ruſh furious to the field, 
Ye muſes ! now unlock your ſacred ſpring; 821 

Inſpire your bard, and teach him how to ſing. 


821, Ye muſes! now.) This freſh invocation alarms the 
reader, and greatly raiſes his attention. Pope's obſerva- 
tions on Homer's catalogue are very applicable to Virgil's, 
and are extremely judicious. Es edt” 

We may obſerve firſt, what an air of probability is ſpreat 
over the whole poem by the particularizing of every nation 
and people concerned in this war. Secondly, what an en- 
tertaining ſcene he repreſents to us of ſo many countries, 
drawn in their livelieſt and moſt natural colours; while we 
wander along with him amidſt a beautiful variety of towns, 
havens, foreſts, vineyards, groves, mountains, and rivers : 
and are perpetually amuſed with his obiervations on the dif- 
ferent ſoils, products, ſituations, or proſpects. Thirdly, what 
a noble review he makes paſs before us of ſo mighty an ar- 
my, drawn out in order troop by troop; which, had the 
number only been told in the groſs, had never filled the rea- 
der with ſo great a notion of the importance of the action. 
Fourthly, the deſcription of the different arms, and. manner 
of fighting of the ſoldiers; and the various attitudes he has 
given to the commanders. Of theſe leaders, the greateſt 
number are either the immediate ſons of gods, or the de- 
ſcendants of gods: And how great an idea muſt we have of 
a war, to the waging of which ſo many demi-gods and he- 
roes are aſſembled ? Fifthly, the ſeveral artful compliments 
he paid by this means to his own country in general, and to 
many of his contempories in particular, by a celebration 
of the genealogies, ancient ſeats, and dominions of the great 
men ot his time. Sixthly, the agreeable mixture of narra- 
tions from paſſages of hiſtory, or fables; with which he a- 
mules and relieves us at proper intervals. POPE, Not, Iliad. 

„„ M 4 | Jais 


paged in the battles defcribed, do well to begin like Virgil 


at THE reis deaf 
What mighty heroes led the martial train, 
And what embattled armies ſpread the plain: 


This catalogue takes in all the parts of Italy between the 
mare inferum, and Apennines incluſive :; Mantua is the only 
place out of this line, which is attach'd. with a great deal df 

addreſs to Tuſcany 10. 198—214. And G. 2. 535. and 
En. 3. 168. Horlpswog rn. . 

At the beginning of the principal part of this book, and 
indecd of the poem itſelf, which is the catalogue or revies, 
the poet invokes the muſes. 'The reaſon of which, in my 

Spinion, is, that the poet entering into a large detail of a 
thing of a very ancient date, he will the ſooner be believed it 
he invokes divinities that are able to inſtruct him in i, 
We find likewiſe that the muſes alone were capable ot guidiny 
bim through this labyrinth; but I know not, whether th 
who recite adventures of leſs ancient date, and who with x 
little trouble might find in the herald's office, or in a great 
number of hiſtorians, the names of all thofe who are en. 


with an invocation to the muſes, and to make them ſo long 
as thoſe which we generally meet with in their works. This 
is the remark which Mr. Maroles has made on this ſubjed. 
For myſelf, I ſhall be content to admire the great art of 
Virgil in this place, and how ſhort he is in compariſon ot 
all others, particularly the moderns : fo that one cannot find 
any part of the poem more diverſified or full than this, For 
what-is there more exact in geography itſelf, than the places 
he deſcribes ? or more curious 2 the learned, than what be 
relates concerning antiquity in general. What is more v4- 
ried than his expreſſions ? I have ſaid, that in theſe paſſages 
he ſometimes makes uſe of apoſtrophes, in order to vary 
them; and there is no doubt, that it is for this reaſon alone; 
for otherwiſe he would be always ſaying the ſame thing. 
But one might ſtill obſerve with how much artifice the poet 
knows how to diverſify the arms, habits, qualities, and ad- 
_ ventures of the heroes, whole glory he intends to celebrate. 
Homer makes, and ſome of our modeins, after his example, 
have made a whole book of what our pcet paſſes over in 
170 lines. But, not to do the ſame thing again, when le 
ſhall be obliged to ſpeak of thoſe people, who came to the 
ſuccour of the Trojans, and of the Troj-ns themſelves, we 
mall ſee in Book X. that it will be under a very different 


form. 
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The Latian chiefs, ye goddeſſes! declare, 
And the dire progreſs of the waſteful war ; | 
You know, and can record the pow'rs who came, 
Which we learn only from the voice of fame. 
| Mezentius firſt, who ſcorn'd th' immortal pow'rs, 
Conducts his armies from the Tuſcas ſhores. 830 
Him follow'd Lauſus, fluſh'd with youthful fire, 
A ſon, whoſe ſhining virtues might require 
A happier throne, and far a better ſire! 
He tam'd the ſteed, and urg'd the generous chace, 
And none but Turnus match'd his blooming face: 8 3 5 
He led from fair Agylla to the plain 
A thouſand warriors, but he led in vain! 
Great Aventinus, great Alcides? ſon, 
Wore the proud trophy that his father won: 


form. He hints in Book I. the names of the moſt celebrated 
chiefs of ZEneas's fleet in his narrative, without making a 
particular chapter of them : foreſeeing that he ſhall be 


| obliged to give a regular catalogue of them, in the ſeventh 


and tenth books. Treating in this place of the army of the 
Latins, he divides it into ſquadrons and cohorts : inſtead of 
which in Book X. he gives us the catalogue in a different 
manner, while he deſcribes the ſhips of the Tuſcan fleet, and 
all this to vary his images; and he likewiſe deſcribes the 
ſtrength of the vanquiſh'd party, that the honour of the victory 
may appear greater, and the glory of his hero ſhine forth 
with a more conſpicuous luſtre. SEGRAIS. 
829. Mexzentiuas.) Varro relates, that Mezentius was 
king of the Rutuli. That he ſtrictly commanded his ſubjects 
to pay him tribute, the fi:-fruits of their herbs, and their 
animals; which before had been always appropriated to the 
ſacrifices of the gods. It was hence he came to be called 
contemptor di vum. Virgil, with juſt reaſon, repreſents him as 
bone of the kings of Etruria, divided into ſeveral little ſtates, 
B called Lucominies. dee Dlacrob. Sat. B. 3. c. 5. XLivy. B. 1. c. 2. 
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Then ſought the palace in this ſtrange attire, 


obſerve, that his genius ſeems to be peculiarly ſuited to ſuch 
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A hundred ſerpents round his buckler roll'd, 840 
And Hydra hiſs'd from all her heads, in gold. 


' Freſh wreaths of palm his lofty chariot crown'd, 


And fierce he laſh'd his fiery courſers round. 


When great Alcides from Geryon ſlain 


Return'd triumphant to the Latian plain; 845 


And the brave victor, ſafe in theſe abodes, 
Cool'd his Heſperian herds in Tyber's floods ; 
He won in ſhades the beauteous Rhea's grace, 


And this bold hero crown'd his ſtrong embrace, 


Born in mount Aventine's ſequeſter'd wood; Spo 
The mortal mother mingling with the god. 


His valiant troops long Sabine javelins bear, 
And arm'd with ſteely piles, provoke the war, 
He ſtalk'd before his hoſt ; and wide diſpread, : 
A lion's teeth grinn'd horrid o'er his head: 85; 


And look'd as ſtern and dreadful as his fire. 


$40. A hundred ſerpenis.] In the heroic ages of the worl, 
bucklers adorned with ſerpents, and other frightful animals, 
were frequently made uſe of, to give a terrible aſpect. Eun- 
pides in Phæniſſ. thus repreſents Adraſtus. | 


Tas d' 6Bdiojms Apacos ev mvaeuoty ww 
-Fxa]ov £x1SÞvai acomid\' exrAnpoy ypagn 


epa. ʒ¾ðͤ ver. 1141, 
Adraſtus vers erat in Hebdomis portis 
Implens ſcutum fifturd centum viperarum 
Statius perhaps has indulged his fancy too much, in deſcribing 
mields of this ſort, Theb. B. 4. And here by the way I ſhall. 


fort of deſcriptions. In the following lines, the very habit of 
Mezentius is ſuitable to his temper and character, = 


From Tibur, Coras and Catiilus came, 
Tibur, the town that t 20k their brother's name. 


Brave youths ! who led the martial Argive train, 860 


And ruſh'd the foremoſt to th' embattled plain. 

So two fierce centaurs of the cloud- born race, 
Ruſh furious down the frozen hills of Thrace; 
The groves give way, the crackling woods reſound, 


And trampled foreſts ſpread their ruins wide around. 865 5 


Next mighty Cæculus to battle flies, 
Who bade the tow'rs of proud Præneſte riſe: 
Found on the hearth, amid the glowing fire ; 
The nations deem'd great Mulciber his fire. 


A hoſt of warriors to the field he led, 870 


The hardy ſwains chat fair Præneſte bred, 


862. So 1200 ere cel Thoſe who think Virgil had 
not a ſtrong and ſublime imagination, are Gvelired to confider [ 


this ſimile: All the circumſtances of it are painted with Ho- 
meric ſpirit and  magnificence, particularly | 

| Dat euntibus ingen | 
Sylva locum, & Maga cedunt Vi; gf tragore, 


To have a juſt idea of the thing deſcribed, ſays Burmannus,, 
we are to ſuppoſe theſe centaurs half-horie and halt-man, but 
reſembling the horſe in the fore-part, and ſo bearing down 


with their breaſts all that ſtood in their wav. Statius, T heb. 
9. 220, *imitates our author, in a manner rather bold thay juſt. 
Semifer aeria lalis Centaurus ab O | 
Defilit in wvalles :—iþſum nemora alta Ras Long 
Campus equum 
And, in the ſame book, | | | 
Non aliter Gar humeris, & ut oque refringens 
Pectore, montano duplex Hylzus ab autro 
 Precipitat ; pavet oye VIAs, pecu 48/7 {42 feræqae 
Procubuere metu 


J cannot agree with F. Urſinus, that this compariſon is dr awe" 
from Homer Iliad, B. g. Virgil, ſays Catrou, by comparing 
Coras and Catillus with centaurs, would have us to under 


| Rand, that they fougt on Hiooſehnck,. 
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Or Gabii ſent where Juno's temple roſe; 
"The troops who dwell where chilling Anio flows. 
With thoſe who drink old Amaſenus' ſtream, 
Or from the walls of rich Anagnia came. 875 
Not all with arms are furniſh'd for the war, | 
Nor graſp the ſhield, nor whirl the rapid car. 
But moſt from ſlings a ſtorm of bullets throw, 
And leaden deaths deſtroy the diſtant foe. 
Some in their hands two pointed javelins bore, 8: 
And ſpoils of wolves for glittring helmets wore; 
The left foot bare, they boldly ruſh to fight, 
But a tough hide, unſeaſon'd, ſheaths the right. 
Next Neptune's ſon, the brave Meſſapus came, 
> Exempt from ſteel, and ſacred from the flame. ; 
To long neglected wars he fir'd his train, 
And urg'd his troops to ſhine in arms again. 
From the Flavinian and Feſcennian coaſt 
At his command advance th' embody'd hoſt : 
With the Faliſcan band, who pureſt juſtice boaſt, 890 
873. Amo flows.) Addiſon in a pretty deſcription, reconciics 
the two oppoſite repreſentations which Silius Italicus, and 
Horace have given us of this river. Horace terms 1t, , pre) 
Ano, —Silius "deſcribes it, | 
Sulphureis gelidus que ſerpit eniter ae 
Ad genitorem Anio, labens fine murmure, Tybrim, 
Addiſon words are theſe: © This river firſt throws itſelt down 
a precipice, and falls by ſeveral caſcades from one rock to ono. 
| ther, till it gains the bottom of a valley; where it recovers 
its teinper, as it were by little and little, and after many tums 
and windings at laſt glides peaceably into the Tyber.“ See 
Addiſon's Travels. The waters of this river are remarkabi: 
for their coldneſs.. It is now the Teverone. 
882. The left foot bare, &c.] The people in thoſe parts: to 
this day were a piece of crude leather (half prepared) unde! 
the ſoles of their feet, with: vincula that come over their feet, 


and half-way up their legs. | HoLDsSWORTH. 
290. Wi 12 the Fal. ear, &c.] Æguoſſue Faliſcas, The Ro: 


mans 


— : 
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f Thoſe who on high Soracte's towers reſide, 


Or dwell by Ciminus' expanded tide, 
Or o'er the rough aſpiring mountain rove, 
Or haunt divine Feronia's ſhady grove : 


All march, embattled in array, and ſing — Yor 
The martial glories of their godlike king, | 


"A 


So from the fiſhy floods, a ſnowy train 

; Of ſwans embody'd wing th' aerial plain; 1 
Stretch their long necks o'er Aſius? cryſtal ſpring, 

| And the reſponſive ſhores and echoing waters ring. 900 
Not one, who heard the loud confus'd alarms, 1 
Had thought this noiſy train a hoſt in arms, | 


2 ä . * : 
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| But ſome huge cloud of clamorous fowls, who ſoar 
Among the cliffs, and ſcream around the ſhore. 
Lo! next brave Clauſus leads his troops along; gog 
From the old Sabine race the warrior ſprung: 


F mans received the jura feciala from this people, and ſome 


additions to their twelve tables; hence Virgil, ſays Servius, 


ſtyles them Æqui, juſt. Some read Zquojque, Faliſcoſque, ſup- 


> poling AÆgqui a diſtin people. 


897. So from the fiſhy floods, &c.] This ſimile, ſays Trapp, 


is molt finely expreſſed; and is, in all reſpects, very good as 
aſimile. But why a number of armed men, tho” they were 
ſinging, ſhould be taken for birds rather than ſoldiers, I con- 


fels, I do not well underſtand. It were ſufficient, one would 
think, that they ſhould be ſo far like birds. Homer's fimile 


taken from ſwans, Iliad 11. has another point of view, and 


is very beautiful. However this difficulty may be eaſily got 


over, if we ſuppoſe that Virgil alludes to their evenneſs of 
| marching, ibant AEquati numero. Some of the ancients have 
imagined, that the embattling an army was firſt learned from 
the cloſe manner of flight of theſe birds. So that in this 
* fimile we muſt ſuppoſe the noiſe to be but a ſecondary kind 


of likeneſs ; order is primarily pointed at. See Pope'sIl. B. 
3. n. ver, 7. That by aſia here is not meant the country ſo 


called, is certain, becauſe of the quantity of the firſt ſyllable, 


/ 
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That ſpread thro' Latium, when, the line to grace, 
The ancient Cures march at his commands, 


With thoſe who dwell where full Velinus runs, 


Or proud Severus tow'rs amid the ſkies. 


And clear Himella floats the fruitful lands, | 920 
Where gentle Fabaris ſerenely glides, 
B Whoſe ſtreams augment imperial Tyber's tides : 


_ foreſt, made up of ſeveral kinds of trees, that preſerve their 
verdure all the year. The neighbouring mountains are core!- 
ed with them, and by reaſon of their height, are more expoſed 


parts; which . occaſion to Virgil's roſea rura, dewj 
countries. 5 AppisoR's Travels. 


ing curious obſervation. Where Addiſon, in his Travels. quotes 


whence Alecto deſcended into hell: he ſuppoſes ro/ca to be 
derived from ros; but there is no ſuch derivative in the Latin 
tongue; the adjeCtive from ros is roſcidus: Roſea is a prope! 
name of part of the country thereabouts. Varro had a vil 
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With a vaſt hoſt, a hoſt himſelf, he came, 

The firſt great father of the Claudian name; 
Rome ſhar'd her empire with the Sabine race. 99 


And a large force from Amiternian lands, 


Or where Nomentum boaſts her martial ſons, _ 
Or old Eretum ſtretch'd her utmoſt bound, 913 
And rich Mutuſca ſmiles, with olives crown'd ; | 

Or where ſteep Tetrica's rough rocks ariſe, 


Where, with fair Foruli Caſperia ſtands, 


913. Where full Velinus." Roſe rura Vein. The channel 
this river lies very high, and is ſhaded on all fides by a green 


to the dews and drizzling rains, than any of the adjacent 


But this writer was miſtaken, as may be ſeen by the follow. 


Virgil's roſea rura Velini; he has made another miſtake, beides 
the larger one of making the water-fall of Velini, the place 


. and 1 in Tpenking of it, ſays, in med roſed, 
| ; Co ES Horpswonrz. 
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Where, near cold Nurſia, beauteous Orta ood, 

And mournful Allia rolls her fatal flood. | 
Thick ſhines with moving troops the blazing plain, , 92 8 
Thick, as the billows on the ſtormy main; 

Thick as the ripen'd harveſts are beheld, 

That nod and wave along the golden field. 

The bucklers ring, the claſhing arms reſound; 


Beneath their footſteps groans the trembling ground. 930 5 


Then Agamemnon's ſon, Haleſus came, 

| By birth a foe to all the Trojan name; 

| He yok'd his fiery courſers to the car, 

And with a thouſand ſoldiers ruſh'd to war, 


From where on mountains live th'Auruntian line, 93 5 


| Where maſſic hills produce the generous wine z 
| Warriors, who dwell along the roaring ſea, | 
Or from the walls of Cales took their way: 

| With thoſe who drink Vulturnus? ſhoaly flood, 


The rough Saticulan and Oſcan ftood.. 9 949 


Short, pointed javelins, faſten'd by a firing, 

With fatal force the dext'rous artiſts fling : 

Light ſhields of ſeaſon'd hide aloft they 1 

And, arm'd with in Freords, e the v war. 


| 933. Beauteous 9545 7 In the ain; Hortin= defer, ſhould 
be read Ortine, the bargemen of Orta ; a town {till full of 
| them. —The commentators ſay, it ſignifies troops; and the 


dictionary writers make claſſis ſignify a troop, on the authori- 


ty of this ſingle paſſage. ___ HoLDswoRTH. 


936. Maljic bills.) er for vines: in the kingdom of 
Naples. Cales is 5 called Calvi, in the neighbourhood of 
Capua, Vulturnus, now called Voltorno, runs by Capua. 


Oſcan were likewiſe called yo good were reckoned barbarous 
and ſtupid, and were a term o 


a Limouſin > for a heavy ey fellow. 


2. 


reproach; as the French fay AD 
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Nor thou, unſung, brave Oebalus ! ſhalt paſs, 903 
The nymph Sebethisꝰ ſon, of Telo's race. ; 
While pleaſing Caprza own'd his father's ſway, 
And the Teleboan realms his nod obey; _ 
The ſon, far more ambitious, ſtretch'd his reign 
5 O' er thoſe rich towns, where Sarno bathes the plain, 93 55 
| Now to the fight he leads his warlike pow'rs 
| From ancient Batulum, and Rufa's tow'rs, 
From where, her blooming fruits Abella crown, 
And old Celenna ſpreads her ſpacious down. 
_ Theſe, like the rough Teutonic warriors, threw | 95; 
Huge ſpears with barbs, that wing'd with ſlaughter fey, 
Light caſques of cork around their heads they wore, 
And brazen ſwords, and brazen bucklers bore, 
Thee too, bold Ufens, to the dire alarms, 85 
Cold Nurſia ſent a chief renown'd in arms. 900 
Fer fierce rough ſons thro? foreſts bound away, 
And o'er wild mountains chace the panting prey. 
In arms the natives turn the frozen ſoil, 
Make war a ſport, and fly upon the ſpoil. | 
Umbro, the brave Marrubian prieſt, was there, 96; 
Sent by the Marſian monarch to the war, 
The ſmiling olive with her verdant . 
Shades his bright helmet, and adorns his brows. 
His charms, in peace the furious ſerpent keep, 
And lull tf envenom'd viper's race to ſleep; ; 070 
His healing hand allay'd the raging pain; 


And at his touch the poiſons fled again. 


But yet he fail'd to cure, with all his art, 
The wound inflicted by the Trojan dart 
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Nor all his charms, nor potent herbs chat grow 975 
On Marſian mountains, could prevent the blow! 

For thee, wide echoing ſigh'd th' Angitian woods; 
For thee, in murmurs wept thy native floods! 

| Next, brave Hippolytus! thy beauteous heir, 

| The lovely Virbius mingled in the war. „ 980 
In the dark woods by fair Egeria bred, | | 
| His troops the youth from old Aricia led: 

| Where, on the ſhore, Diana's altar ſtood, 

| (But now unſtain'd with offer'd human blood;) | Ber 
| For when Hippolytus, as records _ "ate 

| By his fierce Repdame's arts and vengeance fell, 
Chas'd by his father's curſes to the ſhore, 
; The hapleſs youth the ſtartled courſers tore; 3 

| By Eſculapius' {kill and Dian's care 
| The chief reviv'd and breath'd etherial alr, Þ 90 


: 93 5. For auben Hippolytus.] See the noble deſcription of 
| the death of Hippolytus, as delivered by the meſſenger, in the 
+ Hippolytus Coron. of Euripides, ver. 1190 & /zq. This is 
imitated by Racine; 5 but unhappily, and with a mixture 
of bombaſt. 
| 989. By AZſculapiur 2 1, Ke. 1 Spenſer, who relates the 
fate of Hippolytus, Fairy Queen, B. 1. c. 5.4 37. Sc. Sc. 
| feigns that Æſculapius, when he was 4 down to heil by 
Jupiter* s lightening, for bringing Hipp lytus te liſe, buſied 
himſelf in healing his own wounds. The learned Dr. Jortin, 
in his remarks on Spenſer, ſeems to think chis a fine 1 improrf- 
ment t upon the ſtory. | 
[ But unto hell * did thruſt kim downe alive, 
With flaſhing thunderbolts ywounded fore, 
Where long r remaining, he did always ſtrive 
Himſelfe with ſalves to health for to reſtore, | 
0 And ſlake the heavenly fire which aged evermore. 
Stanza 40. 
| Pindar has deſcribed in a+ ſublime manner Pyth 3. the action 
| of Jupiter daſhing Zfſculapius down. Aiter which he takes 
: M0 - Jupiter; | c- 


And on his creſt the dire chimzra blaz'd : 
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But Jove incens'd, a mortal to ſurvey, = 
From the Tartarean ſhades reſtor'd to day, 
Great Phœbus' ſon, the godlike artiſt, hurl'd, 
Transfixt with thunder, to the nether world : 
But Dian hid the youth in groves, and there 95 
Conſign'd her darling to Egeria's care. | 
There, in the foreſts, with the ſacred dame 
He paſt his days, and Virbius was his name. 
For this, th' unhallow'd ſteed muſt fill remove 
From Dian's fane and conſecrated prove : leoe 
Since the mad horſes ſtartled as they flew, 
And on the ground their mangled maſter threw. 
Vet his brave offspring drove the thund'ring car, 
And laſh'd his fiery courſers to the war. 
Bold Turnus in the front, ſupremely tall, 1005 
Sheath'd in refulgent arms, outſhines them all; 
High on his helm a triple plume was rais'd, 


From her wide jaws the horrid fiend exſpires 

A dreadful length of fires ſucceeding fires. 1010 
When the loud voice of ſlaughter rends the ſkies, 
Ard the full horrors of the battle riſe, 

She glows, ſhe lightens, as the warrior turns ; 

She flames with rage ; and the whole monſter burns, 


. occaſion to moralize (as he generally does on all events) n 
the following manner. | 

Mn N «Luy a Bioy aflaraloy Et 

Emevds. Tar S' eunparley avjact pay ares. 

Et: de copper, — && . 

1013. She glows.) This is, I think, one of the boldel 
fictions in Virgil; but fo nobly animated that one mul 
forgive the extravagance to which it ſeems to be carritd 
I cannot help obſerving the great judgment of Virgil in = 
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| Chang'd to an heifer in the flowery field, 1015 
| The beauteous Io charg'd the ſhining ſhield. 

| Here ſtood her * guard; and there her + father roll'd 

| His ſwelling ſurges thro? the figur'd gold. 

A cloud of foot ſucceeds ; a mighty train, 

With ſpears, and ſhields ; and armies hide the plain, 1620 
The pow'rs from Argive and Auruntian lands 

| Mix'd with the ancient bold Sicanian bands. 

With painted ſhields the brave Labici came 

And Sacran forces to the field of fame; 
With thoſe who till Numicus' fair abodes, 1025 
| Or dwell where Tyber views his riſing woods: 
Or where the rough Rutulians turn the ground, 
And the ſteep hills of Circe ſtretch around? 
Where fair Feronia boaſts her ſtately grove, | 
| And Anxur glories in her guardian Jove: . 1030 


particular; he adapts even the ornaments of the perſons he 
introduces, to their manners and behaviour, EE 
The helmet here deſcribed was highly proper to be worn 
by a youthful hero, who hereafter breathes nothing but rage, 
indignation and revenge. | VVV 
1019. A cloud of foot ſucceeds.) Inſequitur nimbus peditum, 
is evidently from Homer's pepos E1mE]o T5C wv. The figure 
in both poets is noble and elevated. Yet Virgil, ſays Trapp 
| juſtly, could have rendered it nubes peditum, if he had pleaſed ;_ 
but he thought the other a better ſound, and a ſtronger image. 
Euripides (after Homer) Phæniſſ. 2 57. has NE OTA 
Ti ov Turvoy ASV; and Milton has literally tranſlated 
Homer's expreſſion, Nor wanted clouds of foot. Par. R. 3. 327. 
The eloquent apoſtle apoſtle St. Paul uſes this very metaphor 
to ſignify a multitude ; 1/4515 70021099 EN, ae pinciuueray 
uw NESOS yapſupor. Epiſt. ad Heb. 12. f. We being 
compaſſed with ſo great a CLOUD of awitneſſes. 155 
1930. And Anxur glories in ber nene | 
| 5 | LIED A 


+ Inachus, a river god, 


* Argus, | 


ſtrong to be preſerved in Engliſh. 


this hyperbole is carried a little too far; eſpecially as no ſuper 
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Where ſtands the Pontine lake and o'er the plain, 
Cold Ufens' ſtream ſteals gently to the main. 
Laſt with her martia! troops, all ſheath'd in bras, 
Camilla came, a queen of Volſcian race. 
Nor were the wih or loom the virgin's care, lez 
But arme and courſers, and the toils of war. 
She led the rapid race, and left behind, 
The flage ing floods, and pinions of the wind: 
Lightly ſhe flies along the level plain, : 
Nor hurts the tender graſs, nor bends the golden grain; 
Or o'er the ſwelling ſurge ſuſpended ſweeps, 1c 
And {moothly ſkims, unbath'd, along the deeps. 


obſerves, that the true reading is Jupiter axurus ; for which 
he has the authority of a filver medal, repreſenting Jupite, 
with the inſcription axurus. Ruzus mentions the ſame mea], 
but reads anxurus, from the city Anxur, rejecting the ide 
dream of Servius, Fc. who afhrms, that there was a Jupiter 
particularly worſhipped, as a boy, and without a beard, ajiy 
Zups ; whereas in the coin he ſpeaks of, Jupiter is repreſented 
with a very long beard ; with the inſcription; Fowrs axur, 
1033. All ſbeath'd in braſs.) Florentes ere, flouriſhing with 
braſs, inſtead of ſheathed, Tis a noble metaphor, but too 


1041. Suſpended ſaveeps.] Several judicious critics think 


natural power is mentioned to ſalve the difficulty: {See net 
on ver. 1002. B. 11.] The picture that follows, of this fe. 
male heroine, is delicately finiſhed and beautiful. Guido coul 
not have given her a more gracetu] attitude. 8 | 
I cannot help quoting ſome beautiful lines from Apojloniv: 
Rhodius, Argonaut. L. 1. 182. which, I believe, Vi! 
had in his eye, in deſcribing Camilla's ſwiftneſe. Speaking 
Polypheme, a ſon of Neptune, VF 
Kstvos a!Hp xaimovrs en! yAduuor Oeeoyey 
Oi u ααiᷣ s, Hs Dog Bam] Tod as, ana ogoy arti 
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rom the diſpeopled towns and fields repair 
IMen, matrons, maids and youths, to view the fair: 


The reader will excuſe me for not tranſlating theſe lines, as 
Virgil (and Mr. Pitt, after him) have done it fo elegantly to 
my —_— | 3 | | N 
| The thought is originally drawn from Homer, lliad B. 20. 
peaking of the mares of Ericthonius. 5 

| *Ar dere pev ThIpTEEY £71 C wpoy appar 

| Aupoy er av9<pitav aaprov Gov, x e naTiAwN 

AMA 078 Sn oxipTwey ET evpt vwTd Dannagcons, 

| Axpoy e ply pivos tA0g Toro Oe: tov. | 
Theſe lightly fkimming, when they ſwept the plain, 
Nor ply'd the graſs, nor bent the tender grain, | 
And when along the level ſeas they flew, 

Scarce on the ſurface curl'd the briny dew. wg 

OE nn Porz, 270, 
Segrais obſerves, that the poet, to ſoften the violence of this 
hyperbole, uſes wolaret, ſhe could fly, inſtead of the imper. 
fect volabat, the did ly, Mambrun, and Segrais, and Ca. 
trou, are all of opinion, that tho' a female warrior be im- 
proper for the chief character of an epic poem, as the Pucelle 
of Chapelain; yet that ſuch a character is beautiful, when 
introduced epiſodically, as the Penthefilea of Q. Calaber, and 
the Clorinda of Taſſo. | : 

1042. And ſmoothly ſtims.] Theſe lines in the original are 
often produced as a ſtriking inſtance of the ſound's being an 
echo to the ſenſe. Vida, in the 3d book of his Poetics, has 
been very copious on this ſubjed, and has produced many 
more examples of this beauty ſrom Virgil. There is a cele- 
brated paſſage on the ſame ſubject, in Pope's Eſſay on Criti- 
ciſm 3 which I ſhall give the reader at large, for the ſake of 
ſome excellent obſervations that have been lately made upon it, 

Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 5 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud ſurges laſh the founding ſhore, _ 

The hoarſe, rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar : 

When Ajax ftrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 

Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, | 

Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſxims along the main. 
„ — 4 . „ From 
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The crowds all gaze with tranſport, to ſurvey 10 
_ Looſe in the winds, her purple garments play, 

Her poliſh'd bow, her quiver's gaudy pride 

With arrows ſtor'd, and glittering at her ſide: 

Her ſhining javelin, wondering they behold, 

And ber fair treſſes bound with claſps of gold. 10; 


From theſe lines, laboured with great attention, and cle. 
brated by a rival wit, may be judged what can be expected 
from tlie moſt diligent endeavours after this imagery of {ound, 
The verſe intended to repreſent the whiſper of the vernal 
breeze, muſt ſurely be confeſſed not much to excel in lotine! 
or volubility; and the {mooth ſtream, runs with a perpetual 
claſh of jarring conſonants. The noiſe and turbulence ©! the 
torrent, is indeed diſtinctly imaged ; for it requires very lie 
{kill to make our language rough. But in che lines which 
mention the effort of Ajax, there is no particular heavine!; 
or delay. The ſwiſtneſs of Camilla is rather contraſted than 
exemplified. Why the verſe ſhould be lengthened to express 
| ſpeed, will not eaſily be diſcovered. In the dactyls, uſed for 
that purpoſe by the ancients, two ſhort ſyllables were pronounced 
with ſuch rapidity, as to be equal only to one long; thi 
therefore naturally exhibit the act of paſſing through a long 
ſpace in a ſhorttime. But the Alexandrine, by its pavle ip th; 
midſt, is a tardy and ftately meaſure ;z and the word unhending 
one of the moſt ſluggiſh and flow which our language affords, 
cannot much accelerate its motion.” The Rambler, No 92. 
1046. Looſe in.) In this figure of Camilla is a great deal 
of what the painters call GRACE; a rare quality, which only 
Als among the ancients, and RAPHAEL among the mo- 
derns, are ſaid to have poſſeſſed in any high degree. Among 
the poets, Virgil is eminently diſtinguiſhed tor GRACE. 
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VIRGILs ANEID. 


ARGUMENT. 


The war being now ö buth the generals make all 
poſſible preparations. Turnus ſends to Diomedes : 
| Eneas goes in perſon to beg ſuccours 2 N 
and the Tuſcans. Evander receives him kindly, 

niſhes him wwith men, and ſends his ſon Palla 10115 
him. Culcan, at the requeſt of Venus, makes arms 
| for her ſon Aincas, and draws on his ſhield the ms 
memorable actions of 4 his Pofterity. 
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VIRGILUs ENEI DI. 
5 4 
EIGHTH BOOK. i'll 
OW Turnus rous'd all Latium with alarms 

To mount the fiery ſteeds and fly to arms; 7 

Fixt on Laurentum's tow'rs, ſublime in air, 1 
His ſtandard wav'd, the ſignal of the war: 
l 


Let the judicious reader weigh the following remark d 
M. Voltaire. It is a juſt criticiſm on Virgil, that the latter 
part of his poem is leſs animated than the firſt ; not, that 
the laſt fix books are entirely languiſhing, but their milder 
light is overpowered by the luſtre of the others. That great 
defect is owing to the diſpoſition of the poem, and to the 
nature of the things. The deſign of a match between ZEneas 
and Lavinia, unknown and indifferent to each other, and a 
war raiſed about a ſtag wounded by a young boy, could not 
indeed command our concern, ſo much as the burning cf 
Troy, and the love of Dido. Tis a great miſtake to beliere 
an author can ſoar, when the ſubject ſinks. All the art he 
employs, ſhews only that he tills with labour and {ki an 
ungrateful ſoil, If the natural chain of events in the /Eneid, 
could have allowed Virgil to riſe by degrees, in point of fer- 
timent and grandeur z his poem had been as unexceptionabie 
as the bounds of human talents will permit, In ſhort, his 
fault lies in having reached to the utmoſt pitch of his art in 
the middle of his courſe. VOLTAIRE's Eſſay on Epic 

Poetry, pag. 41. | 
Ver. 2. Yo mount.) Utque impulit arma. The commentator 
would make us believe, that Virgil here alludes to a cuſton 
of the Roman generals. They uſed to enter the temple 
Mars, and after ſhaking the ſhields that were hung round the 
walls, they then ſhook the ſpear of the god himſelf, and cried 
out Mars, wigila! But Catrou is of opinion, that Virgil het 
means ſimply, they ſtruck their ſpears againſt their ek 
FD OM | 
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Book 8. 
And the loud trumpets, heard from far, excite 
The generous youth, and call them to the fight. 
Confederate pow'rs conſpire, the war to wage; 
And the mad nations breathe revenge and rage. 
Their armies Ufens and Meſſapus guide, 

With proud Mezentius who the gods defy'd. 


From the ſuſpended plough they drag the ſwains, 
And for the war diſpeople all the plains, NED, 
To Arpi next ſage Venulus they ſped 

To beg the aid of royal Diomed ; 

And charge the hoary envoy to inform 

The martial monarch of the riſing ſtorm; 
That Troy's proud navy rides in Tyber's goods; ; 
Eneas here has fixt his vanquiſh'd gods; 
And vaunts himſelf the prince, ordain'd by fate 
To ſway the ſcepter of th' Heſperian ſtate; 

The nations own his cauſe, his right proclaim, 
And Latium echoes with his growing fame; 


From ſuch a war what dread effects may flow; 
What is his mighty aim, his proud intent; 
And, ſhould he conquer, what the dire event, 


ſcuta, qui habitus iram concitat. 
He ſaid: and, to confirm his words, dune 


Of mighty cherubim; the ſudden blaze 
Far round illumin'd hell; highly they rag'd | 
Againſt the Higheſt, and fierce with graſped arms 
Claſh'd on their ſounding ſhields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven, 
Vor. III. 


That beſt himſelf could judge, who knew the foe, 


Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 


255 


5 


10 


10 


20 


25 


y way of provoking each other to the fight. Miles feriens 
Am. Marcel. I. 14. Milton 
as made a noble uſe of this hint, Paradiſe Loſt, Book 1. er 
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Was left for him to weigh; whoſe ſtate and throne, 


And fortunes, ſtood endanger'd like their own. 


All this the Trojan chief beheld, oppreſt 


With cares that roll'd tumultuous in his breaſt. 30 


A thouſand thoughts his wavering ſoul divide, 

That turns each way, and points to every fide, 

So from a brazen vaſe the trembling ſtream 

Re flects the lunar, or the ſolar beam; _ | 
Swift and eluſive of the dazled eyes, x; 
From wall to wall the dancing glory flies : 
Thence to the cieling ſhoot the glancing rays, 


And o'er the roof the quivering ſplendor plays. 


Twas night—and, weary with the toils of day, 
In ſoft repoſe the whole creation lay; 4) 


30. With cares that rolld.] Marno curarum flutuat afi 
is a very fublim2 and expreſſive metaphor. But thus Catullus 
Algonaut. ver. 62. 8 | | 

_ Proſpicit, & magnis curarum fluftuct undis. 


Aud Lueretius, B. 6. 33. 


Volcere curarum triſtes in pectore fluctus. 
33. So from.] This ſimile ſeems to be imitated fron 
Apollonius Rhodius, Arg. L. 3. = 
— zpad\in nr eyTooDey ever. 
HA 0g Tl; TE Hojors MIFTRhAAE]AL * An. 
"'Tha]og £Zavizion, mo 1 veov ns NECU7. 
He Ts e Yavaw xeyviai, nd er Eα,õ 
Nxe11 5popantyſt TWETTETU1 aIT TE — 
$«alizer on occaſion of the expreſſion imagine lung in ti 
compariſon, thinks proper to aſk whether it is to be ſuppoſt 
that Virgil was acquainted with that philoſophical quetiuh 
An lumen res fit quadam ſuapte nature exiflens ? Poct. B. 
c. 6. 9 rare (lays he) dixit imaginem lune ? nom (uni 
nen oft ab imagine lung, ſed a lund : imago enim eff ſpecies 
An divinus vir ſcicbat hoc a philoſophis diſputari? * An 
20 quedam fil, To. 


— & & 2 129 
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And laſt the Trojan prince, oppreſt with care 
On the dire proſpect of th? approaching war, 
Sunk, and in balmy ſlumbers clos'd his eyes; 
His couch the bank; his canopy the ſkies. 
When, ſlow- emerging thro' the poplar wood, 
Roſe the majeſtic father of the flood, _ 
Tyber, the guardian god, in open viewz _ 
A ſea- green mantle round his ſhoulders flew 
A wreath of reeds adorn'd his hoary head, 
And, to relieve his ſorrows, thus he ſaid: 
O long- expected on our bleſt abodes, 
Great chief, the true deſcendant of the gods! _ 
Whoſe conduct brings thy reſcu'd Troy once more 
To riſe immortal on our Latian ſhores 
Proceed, and conquer, prince ! nor yield to fear; 55 
Here lies thy fated home, thy Ilion here. - Os 
Go - meet the threat'ning war; thy cares are vain, 
| The gods relent, and heay'n grows mild again. 
Nor think, an airy viſion of the night, . 
A tranſient empty dream deludes thy fight, 69 
Soon thou ſhalt view, beneath an oak reclin'd, ME, 
A large white mother of the briſtly kind, 
With her white numerous brood of thirty young, : 
Who drain her adders as ſhe lies along. 1 


267 


45 


50 ; 


45, & ſeq. When flow.) This appearance of Tyber (with 
ſome little additional refinement) has, through all ſucceeding 
ages, been an originial pattern for all thoſe poetical magicians, 
who are fond of framing ſpells for raiſing river gods. Every 
one, at leaſt, is ſure to have an azure mantle, with a crown 
of reeds. But none of theſe appearances is more beautiful than 
| that of Sabrina in the Ccmus of Milton. . 
63. With ber avhite.) Parere tot oportet porcos, quot 
nammas habeat, Si minus pariat, fructuariam idoneam uon 
Rox . N e; 


to Virgil. His mother was named Nicoſtrata, who, on . 
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There, there, thy town, great hero, ſhall aſcend, 6; 


There all thy labours, all thy woes ſhall end. 
Heav'n, by this ſign, ordains thy royal ſon, 


When thirty years in full ſucceſſion run, 
Shall build a * city of diſtinguiſh'd fame, 
Which from this omen ſhall derive ker name. 0 


But to ſucceed, purſue what I adviſe; _ 
| Go, make th' Arcadian tribes thy firm allies. 


'The race, that own'd of old great Pallas“ ſway, 
Hither beneath Evander bent their way ; 
Then rais'd their walls on the tall mountain's crown; »; 


And Pallas' name adorn'd the riſing town. 


eſſe 3 / tures pariat, eſſe portentum : in quo illud anti pufſimum 
Fuifſe ſcribitur, quod Jus Lawini Antæ triginta porcos feperit 


 albos, Itaque quod portendent faftum xxx annum ut Lavin 
condiderint eppidum Albam. Hujus ſuis & porcorum etiam & 


nunc weſtigia apparent, &c. Varro, de Re Ruſ. Hence it is 
plain, that Vigil inſerts this ſtory of the ſow, as an ancient 


- Juperititious tradition, See note on ver. 142. B. 7. Juvena! 
aAlludes to this prodigy; . as 


* 


| Laætis Phrygilus mirabile ſumen 
Et nunquam viſis triginta clara mainuilis. Sat. 13. 
72. Go, make th Arcadian tribgs.)] Arcadia is in the middle 


of Peloponneſus. | See note ver. 176. B. 8. and Eclog. 4. 58. 
From hence came Evander, being obliged to fly his county, 


according to Servius, for killing his father by miſtake; i, 


according te Pauſanias, in Arcadicis, he left Arcadia to plan 


a colony, and placed it upon a mauntain near the Tyber, it 


a ſmall town which he called Palantium, Palanteum Pa: 


aum; which names are derived from Pallantium, a city d 
Arcadia; whence he came, according to Livy, and others; 
or from Pallas, an Arcadian king his anceſtor, accord 


count of her gift of prophecy [ſee note ver. 358. B. 8.] wi 
by the Romans called Carmentis. His father is genera) 
allowed to be Mercury. Rome was built on the mountall 
called Mons Palalinus ; and io this day, by the Italian 
Monte Palatino. TS 4 Ru Us» 


Alba. 
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But ſoon the Latian race in arms appear; 
And with the ſtrangers wage a dreadful war. 
Go, join their forces, and their aid implore, 


Riſe, ſon of Venus, riſe, employ thy oars; 

Our ſelf will guide thee to the friendly ſhores. 

Soon as the day ſhall dawn, thy gifts prepare, 

And vanquiſh heav'n's revengeful queen with pray'r. 
Crown'd with ſucceſs, and all thy foes o'er-aw'd, 8 . 
Diſcharge to me the honours of a god, 
To me the fire of this immortal flood : 


For know, old Tyber ſtands before thine eyes, 
Ador'd on earth, and reverenc'd in the ſkies, 
[ lead, in peaceful pomp, my humid train 90 
Along theſe banks, and bathe the fruitful plain: 
And on our ſides a city ſhall be ſeen; 5 

Our glorious ſeat; the world's majeſſic queen! 


92. Aud on our fides a city ſhall be ſeen 

Our glorious ſeat, the world's majeſtic queen.] 1 5 
This paſſage has given great trouble to the commentators, to 
explain it. Ruæus inſerts a comma at domus, Os 

Hic mihi magna domug, celſis caput urbibus exit. 

And interprets it, this is my palace, my fountain riſes near 
great cities: cel/is urbibus, that is, ſays Servins, Tuſcia, at 
that time in a very flouriſhing condition, and miſtreſs of the 
greater part of Italy. But in his note on the line, Ruæus 
obſerves, that the future city Rome is perhaps here hinted 
at; in which ſenſe Dr. Trapp, De La Cerda, Segrais, Dry- 


to think, that the making ule of the preſent, ſor the future, 
no conſiderable objection againſt this interpretation, eſpe- 
cally in a prophetical or oracular ſentence. And afterwards 
he adds, „ am clearly of opinion, that Virgil intended the 
ſenſe I have rendered; yet, not excluding the other; and 
that he on purpole expreſſed it ambiguouſly, becauſe it is 


And fear the gath'ring hoſtile train no more, by 
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den, and L. Lauderdale, underſtand it. Dr. Trapp ſeems 
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And with the night the hero's ſlumber fled. 
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The god then plung*d beneath his 0ozy bed; 


93 
He roſe, and ſtrait his joyful eyes ſurvey 
The purple ſplendors of the dawning day; 
Then water in his palm devoutly took, 


Rais'd to the fies, and thus with tranſport ſpoke: 


Yenymphs, Laurentian nymphs! from whoſe ſupplies 
And watery ſtores the ſwelling rivers riſe; 105 


prophetical and oracular, as I ſaid before. That the other 
lenie is not excluded, ſcems probable from what ZEneas after- 
warts fays, ver. 75. . 

Quo cunquè ſolo pulcherrimus xis. | 

But Tanaquil Faber, in his nates on Lucretius, ſeems to 
have given a ſolution to this difficulty, and to have explained 
the patlage wich great judgment, He obſerves, that the gol 


 T'yber in this line foretels the future grandeur of Rome; 


that conſequently he muſt make uſe of the future tenſe, in 
delivering his prediction; and that the line ſhould be real 
thus 5 | 


Hic mibi magna domus celſis caput urbibus eſcit, 
ſeu cit, for erit, apyaizus; and that there is great beauty 
and propriety in putting an antique word into the mouth ot 
this prophetical god; and that Virgil, who was fo fond « 
the old expreſſions, could never have introduced one of then 


on a More ſuitable occaſion. | 


That it is uſed for erit, he has the authority of Lucie. 
tius, lib. 1. 613. 1 | | 
Ergo rerum inter ſummam minimam7que quid eſcit. 
And Lambinus, in his note on this line, obſerves, thut 
ſupereſeit is uſed for ſupererit, by Enniu | 
Dum quidem & unus homo Rome tote ſupereſcit. 
I think we have ſufficient reaſon, from the foregoing x. 
mark of Tanaquil Faber, to reſtore 2/c:t to the text of Vir 
gil: Some ignorant tranſcriber, not knowing what to mis 
of this old word, and ſeeing exis a few lines after, proba', 
took a hint from thence to write eit. See Havercan}i 
Edition of Lucretius, 4* Vol. r. pag. 462. DO. 
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And thou, old Tyber! my propitious . 
Receive /Eneas on thy ſacred tide; 
From every ill defend him, as he goes, | 
And look with pity on his endleſs woes, 105 
Then from whatever ſource thy ſtreams ſurvey 
The golden light, and murmuring ſpring to day; 
O thou, the greateſt of the watry gods, 
Majeſtic prince of all th' Heſperian floods ! 5 
still to thy name due honours will I pay, 110 
And gifts unceaſing on thy altars lay. 
But oh! be preſent with thy aid divine, 
Diſplay, and then confirm the promis'd ſign. 

He ſaid, then arm'd his Trojans, and ſupply'd 
Two barks with oars, to ſtem the re tide, 


115 


114. He ſail, then aired; Kc. ] Eneas is not abſent fs. 
long, as he generally ſeems to have been, when he went to get 
allies to aſſiſt him againſt Turnus. This expedition is as 
quick, as it was neceſſary. He goes from his camp near Oſtia, 
about 15 miles up the Tyber to Rome; thence 20 by land to 
Cerveterre; and thence to his camp again, about 35 by ſea, 

He ſets out (ZEn. 8. 86.) by night, gets as far as Rome (ibid. 
97.) about noon; and reſts at Evander 8 (ibid. 369. ) the next 
night. 

Ine ſecond day he ſets out for Cerveterre ; comes in ght of 
Tarcon, and his army; and ſtops in the wood of 1 0 
for that night. (ibid. 455, 551, 608.) 

The third day (En. 10. 157.) he is with Tarcon ; is g 
immediately by his troops; lets ſail that aſternoon, (1b. 14 
192, 214, and 216.) and continues failing all the night, 

The fourth day in the morning (ib. 257, 260.) he. comes in 
ſight of his camp; lands (ver. 301.) and gets a victory over 
the enemy (ver. 908.) that evening. | 

The two allies Virgil gives Æneas in his war againſt the 
Rutilians, are Evander and Tarcon ; one, king of that part 
of the country where Rome was afterwards built; and the 
other, king of Hetruria ; for the ſame reaſon that he ſpeaks 
of 'T'ul icany and Rome ee in ſo many other Particular 


+. | pas- 
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When lo! the promis'd omen was diſplay'd; 

The large white dam lay ftretch'd along the ſhade, 

2 With all her ſnowy young, in open view; 

Whom, with her brood, the prince to Juno ſlew. 

Now while the ſhips with equal ſtrokes they row'd, 126 
All night old T Foo calm'd his ane flood. 


8 And as he bad a 99146 fag the place when he 
was born, he has ſhewed his addreſs (ver. 203. Vin annexing 
the troops of Mantua to thoſe of Tuſcany, that his nathe 
country, which lay out of his line, might not loſe the honor 
of having aſſiſted in eſtabliſhing ZEneas on the throne ; and 
conſequently, in making way for the Czlarean, family, 90 
many centuries after. Thus by this ſingle diſpoſition, he has 
paid his compliments to Augulius, to Mecznas, and to his 
country. Holo swok ru, and SPENCE. 
i Fun? flew.) I could not, ſays Dryden, t turn the 
word enim into Ensch with any grace. Tho it was of i 
much neceſſity in the Roman rites, that a ſacrifice eould not be 
P. r;ormed without it. Tis of the ſame nature (if I may pre. 
ume 10 name that facred myftery) in our words of conſecra. 
tion at the altar. That enim was of any neceſſity in the Ro- 
man rites, never was obſerved, I believe, but by Dryden; 
who, ik he had conſulted Servius, wootd have learned that 
enim is redundant, and merely orhiams ental; vacat, & tantun 
ad ornatum pertinet. | 

121. All night old Tjber.] Mr. Spence obſerves, th! 
there is ſomething of the mixed metaphor (or rather mixed a. 
legory): in this paſlage; and I know no occaſion (continues 
he) in which the ancients are fo apt to fall into it, or at Heat 
to border upon it, as when they are ſpeaking of rivers ot 
| river-gods, | Folymet. Dial. 20. not. 20. 

To this remark I ſhall beg leave to ſubjoin, that the mo. 
| derns, as well as the ancients, are apt to fall into this mixed 
allegory ; not only in {peaking of rivers -and river-gods, bit 
in other ſubjects, where the deity preſidiug over, and thc 
thing preſided over, are confounded and put indiſcriminatcl 
the one for the other. Thus, Thomſon: | 
Crown'd with the lickle and the wheaten ſheat, 
While Autumn. 


Thun far we have ſome iden of a perſonage repreſentin the 
(22191 
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The lumbering ſtreams no mingling murmurs make, 

Smooth, as the glaſſy level of the lake. 

With joyful ſhouts the ſable gallies glide, 

Eaſy and light, along the floating tide. 

Surpriz'd, the foreſts and the floods beheld 

Bright arms and veſſels on the watry field. 

All night, all day, they ply their buſy oars · 

Along the mazes of the winding ſhores, . 

and gently move beneath the waving ſcene 130 

Of groves, that paint the checquer'd floods with green. 
Now hag the ſun's bright courſers whirl'd on high : 

His fiery chariot to the mid- day ſky : — | 


5 


ſeaſon Autumn, crowned with a fickle Cwhich by the way is 
odd) and the wheat-ſheaf, But what follows ? 


Nodding o'er the yellow plain | 
Comes wm ON, —— 
Here rodding applied to the 2 1 Autumn i Is plain! ly an epither 
belonging to the corn, over which he preſided. See the {peech. 
of Tellus, Ovid Metam. B. 2. which affords numberlet(s in- 
ſtances of this abſurd he as do Many parts of Ovid. 
12 5. Eaſy and light.) 


Ergo iter nicarptury peragunt rumore ſecund). 


Servius ſeems inclined to read rumone ſecundo, i. e. favente 


| flawic, an eaſy tide, The Tyber was called rum97, on ac- 


count of the ficas ruminalis, mentioned by Livy, B. r. 4. near 


| . the banks of it, under which the wolf gave ſuck to Romulus 
and Remus. This fig-tree was called ruminalis, a prebendo 
rumen, i. e. Mamma. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 15. 18. 
none a good reading, as the moſt eaſily conſtrued ; but Virgil 
undoubtedly wrote FUmare fecundo, in imitation of Ennius, 
L. 3. Ann. | 


Mox auferre domes populi rumore ſecundo. 


With proſperous omen, as Trapp very juſtly tranſlates it. 
Upon this omen of the white ſow, the ſoldiers had a, current 
report, that the event would be proſperous. Fabricius ob- 


lerves, that rumore ſecundo was proverbially uſed among the 


ancients, to Anif) the good ſucceſs of any buſineſs. 
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274 THE EANEID "Book 8, 
When lo! the diſtant tow'rs the train deſcries ; 

And walls and intermingled houſes riſe; 13; 
_ Evander's homely ſtate—where now appears 

Immortal Rome, advanc'd above the ftars ! 

Thither they turn the prow without delay, 

And to the city bend their eager way. FI 

| Before the town, within the gloomy woods, 14 
To great Alcides and the favouring gods, 

It chanc'd, that day, th' Arcadian monarch paid 


A ſolemn offering in the ſecret ſhade. 


Pallas bis ſon, the rural ſenate round, — 

And the chief youths the flaming altars crawn'd : 14; 

With fuming incenſe in their hands they ſtood, 

And the red pavement bluſh'd with ſacred blood. 
Soon as they ſaw the ſhips in ſilence move, 

And ſhine between the openings of the grove ; 

A ſudden dread ſtrikes cold thro? every breaſt; 1:0 

They art, they riſe, and leave th' unfiniſh'd feaſt, 

But Pallas bids the gueſts the rite purſue, | 

Ihen ſnatch'd a javelin, and impetuous flew— 


140. Before the totun.] There is ſomething very engag - 
ing in the diſpoſition of this ſcene, A fferiſice periormed in 
a wood, by the king, the prince, and all the court, In the 
midſt of ſo peaceful a ſolemnity, they are ſuddenly encounter- 
ec with the fight of ſhips, and armed men juſt ready to land 
upon them. This is likewiſe a fine and natural introduction to 
the noble epiſode of Cacus; whoſe death was the occaſion of 

the feſtival which they are now celebrating. TRAPP. 
152. But Pallas.] This is a fine opening to the character 
of Pallas. This young prince, who is afterwards to make 10 
conſiderable a figure in the Aneid, is inſtantly alarmed at the 
toftile appearance of the ſhips, ſnatches up a javelin, and will 
great boldneſs and ready courage, demands the buſineſs of the 
Trojans. Any oi thereſt of the company might with almok 
5 6 | | equal 


4&4 OF VIRGIL. 27; 
Reſolve me, ſtranger, (from a point he calls) 
Who, whence you are, and why approach our walls ? 155 
What urg'd your voyage to theſe ſhores, declare ? 
Speak, ſpeak your buſineſs - bring you peace or war? 
High on the ftcra the Trojan hero ſtands, 
And held a branch of olive in his hands. 
Behold, he cries, the far-fam'd ſons of Troy; 160 
Theſe ſwords againſt the Latians we employ ; 
The perjur'd Latians ; whoſe unjuſt alarms 
Force us to fly to great Evander's arms. 
Go, tell your king, the Dardan chiefs appear, 
And beg his potent ſuccour in the war. 15 
Whoe'er thou art, approach, he cries with joy, 
(All fir'd to hear the glorious name of Troy;) 
To my great father be thy ſuit addreſt, 
And grace our manſions as a friend and gueſt, 
With that he gave the Dardan prince his hand, 1-5 
And led the godlike hero from the ſtrand : 
equal propriety have made this demand; but Virgil very judi- 
ciouily takes this opportunity of prepofſeſhng our opinions in 
favour of the new hero. The brevity of his addreſs is admùu able. 
Et procul e tumul3 : Fuvents, gue cauſa ſubegit 
Iraatas tentare dias! quo tenditis, inqui! ? 
Quid genus] unde domo! pacemne huc jeriis, an arma ? 
The epithet of Pallas in this place is audax, which Servius ob- 
ſerves, Virgil always makes uſe of when he repreſents a man 
brave, but unfortunate, Thus, att. lacem ad Turnum, Book 7. 
166. Whoe'er thou art.] Virgil attributes a high degree of 
civility and complaiſance towards a ftranger, to Pallas. There 
is ſomething which diſcovers a moſt humane diſpoſition in 
| tiole words, Egredere o quicunque es. Taubmannus rightly ob- 
ſerves, that the modeſty of Pallas on this occaſion is remark 
able; who, like a' youth of ingenuous birth and breeding, 
lefers ZEneas to his father for an anſwer. See Scalig. B. 3. 
c. 20, de Moribus. „ | 55 
170. Prince his hand, ] Tacitus tells, that it was the 
cuſtom 


%% "THE rid pe 
Ihen to the ſacred grove their way they took; x 
And thus the Trojan to the monarch ſpoke : 
| Beſt of the Greeks ! to whom devoid of fear, 

Conſtrain'd by fate, theſe types of peace I bear. 
Tho' from Arcadia's hoſtile bounds you came, 
Ally'd to both the kings of Atreus' name, 

Vet hither did thy fame my fteps incline, 
My own fixt choice, heav'n's oracles divine; 
And the mixt glories of our kindred line. 180 

For know we both from mighty Atlas trace, | 
Who props th' etherial ſpheres, our ancient race. 
Our father Dardanus, a glorious name, 
From his fam'd daughter, fair Electra, came. 

His beauteous Maia, on Cyllene's height, 185 

Diſclos'd your fire, great Mercury, to light. 

Thus from that common ſource divided run 
Our ſacred lines, as firſt they met in one. © 


Rais'd by theſe hopes all caution I difown, 5 g 
190 


175 


And ſent no envoys to addreſs thy throne, 
But came ung uarded, fearleſs, and alone. 
. Our Daunian foes, with equal rage, deſtroy 
Pour {uffring ſubjects and the ſons of Troy; 
And hope, if they expel the Dardan train, 

From ſea to fea to propagate their reigl. 195 
Then in a league let either nation join, 
For know, our Trojans are a martial line, 

cuſtom of princes, when they would ſtrike a league, to join 
their right hands, and as it were to bind and ſqueeze their fin- 
gers together. Pollices inter ſe vincire, & noo conflringere. 
176. Tho from Arcadia's hoſtile bounds.) The Arcadians 
belonged to Greece, whoſe cities, which were generally in- 
dependent, were united by one common tye, like the Swil3 
' Cantons, which compoſe the Helvetic body. So that the Ar- 
cadians, as a people of Greece, were enemies ta the Trojans, 


BOE 8. JJ... "RE |» 

Valiant and bold, and ſeaſon'd to alarms, 

True to their leagues, and exercis'd in arms! 
Thus he—the monarch roll'd his eager eyes 200 

O'er his majeſtic form, and thus replies : 5 
On all thy features how I dwell with joy: 10 

Welcome, thrice welcome, glorious prince of Troy: 

How in thy face, my ancient friend I ſee! | 

Anchiſes looks, and lives, and ſpeaks in thee! 205 

Well J recall great Priam's ſtately port, | 

Whence once he ſought his“ royal ſiſter's court 

On Salaminian ſhores, with all his train; 

And took his way thro? our Arcadian plain. 

Then, but a youth, I gaz'd the ſtrangers o'er, 210 

And much admir'd the chiefs, their monarch more; 5 

But moſt Anchiſes; for, ſupremely tall, 

Thy graceful godlike ſire outſhin'd them all. 

Eager I long' d in friendſnip's ſacred bands 

To hold the chief, and join our plighted hands, 215 

Led him to Pheneus' ancient walls, careſt © 

Th' illuſtrious prince, and claim'd him for my gueſt, 

On me, at parting, generous he beitow'd 

Two golden bridles, that refulgent glow d. 

(A glorious preſent by my ſon poſſeſt,) 220 

With a rich quiver and embroider'd veſt. | 

The peace you aſk, we give; our friendſhip plight, 


And, ſoon as morn reveals the purple light, 
With our confederate troops, a martial train, 


Safe PI diſmiſs thee from theſe walls again. 5 225 


224. With our confederate troops. J The action of the Eneid 
(aus aue 18 e like that of the Iliad. Both thoſe 


Poems 
* Heſione, 


278 THE ANEID Book 8, 
Now, ſince as friends you honour our abode, | 
Aſſiſt, and pay due offerings to the god. 
With us purſue the ſolemn annual feaſts, 
And from this hour commence our conſtant gueſts, 
He ſaid; the bowls replac'd in open view, 240 
The joyful train the holy rites renew; _ 
The hoary king diſpos'd his gueſts around, 
And plac'd the Trojans on the verdant ground. 
But for their prince an ample couch was ſpread ; 
A lion's ſpoils adorn'd the rural bed. | „ 
Now brought the choſen youths and prieſts again 
The ſacred banquet to the ſtranger train; 


poems end without a peripetie, or at leaſt without a remem- 
= brance or diſcovery. But that which Virgil omitted in the 
] recital of his general action, he has given as in an acceſory 
incident. He feigns that Æneas is recogniſed by Evander, aud 
this produces a new ſituation in the affairs of the Trojans, 
He affords him an ally, who procures him a ſecond alliance 
with the Etruſcans. Upon the whole, this remembrance 
is made in a manner the leaſt affected in the world. The 
adventure which brought Evander hither, and the ancient 
friendſhip between him and Anchiſes, have a certain heruic 
 Narzvete, which is very pleaſing. Nevertheleſs the nund is 
ſtill kept in ſuſpence, concerning the iſſue ot this inteiview 
between Æneas and Evander. The one is an Arcaan, 
{ſee note on ver. 176. B. 8.] and confequently an ehem; 
of the Trojans. We are ſollicitous to know how ZEneas 
will bring himſelf off. I only wiſh that the ſucceſs of this 
voyage of FEneas, had not been previouſly related by the god 
of the Tyber. The ſurprize would have been much gceate!, 
and the marvellous more ſtrongly diſplayed. ; 
227. Aſſiſt, and pay.] Sacra — que differe nefas, It wis 
a very lucky — for Virgil, that the ancients were 
under an indiſpenſable obligation of continuing the ſacrifce, 
when they had once begun. By this means the poet finds an | 
opportunity of introducing the praiſes of Hercules, and the 
noble epiſode of Cacus, without any inconſiſtency. See ccu- 
cerning the Piaculum, note, ver. 2. B. 11. 


Book 8. OF-VIRGHTL : 259 
Diſpens'd from caniſters the bread around, - 
And with the foaming wine the goblets crown'd ; 
The Dardan prince and every Trojan gueſt, 240 
Reclin'd at eaſe, partake the ſolemn feaſt, 

But when the rage of craving hunger fled, 

Thus to the chief the hoary monarch ſaid : 

_ *Tis not for nought we pay theſe rites divine 


To great Alcides' ever-honour'd ſhrine; "Bat - 


Our worſhip ſprings from gratitude ſincere, 

Not heady zeal, nor ſuperſtitious fear ; 

Nor are our tribes by blind devotion aw'd ; 

But, ſav'd by Hercules, adore the god, 

For lo! in air yon hanging rock behold ! — 70 
See heaps on heaps, on ruins ruins roll'd! , 
See yon huge cavern, yawning-wide around! 


Where {till the ſhatter'd mountain ſpreads the ground. 


That ſpacious hold, grim Cacus once poſſeſt, 


Tremendous fiend ! half human, half a beaſt! 25 


254. Grim Cacus.] This celebrated epiſode is not entirely 
fictitious. Livy and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus relate the ſtory, 
(1 mean the bare circumſtances) as we find it in our poet. 
Catrou remarks, that all the beauties requiſite to form a com- 
plete narrative, are here united. In the hands of an Ttalian 
poet, ſays he, this epiſode would have made one entire canto 
but here no circumſtance is drawn out beyond its due bounds. 
The ſpirit with which the combat between Hercules and 
Cacus is told, is beyond imitation: it is ſo grand that 
one. would be almoſt inclinable to think the poet has 
offended againſt nature, in putting ſuch ſublime terms into 


the mouth of the old Evander, whoſe imagination is ſuppoſed _ 


to be more rude and uncultivated.—But this laſt remark is 
Moſt affectedly refined; for it is well known by readers of 


ancient hiſtory, that Evander poſſeſſed the talent of eloquence _ 
in ſo eminent a degree, that he was deemed the fon of Mer- 


cury, Livy calls him, Fenerabilis vir miraculo literarum, B. 


roy? 
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280 THE ENEID Book g. 
Deep, deep as hell, the diſmal dungeon lay, 
Dark and impervious to the beams of day. 
With copious ſlaughter ſmoak'd the purple floor; 
Pale heads hung horrid on the lofty door, | 
Dreadful toview! and dropp'd with crimſon gore. 260 
The fiend from Vulcan ſprung ; and, like his fire, 
The mighty monſter breath'd a ſtorm of fire, 
So fierce he rag'd; till time at length beſtow'd 
The preſence, aid, and vengeance of a god. 
For now Alcides left the realms of Spain, 263 
Proud of the ſpoils of huge Geryon ſlain. 
To theſe fair ſhores the bellowing droves he led; 
Along the banks and flow'ry vales they fed. 
The fiend reſolves to bear the prize away 
By fraud or force; and meditates the prey. 270 
Four beauteous heifers, four fair bulls he took, 
Inclos'd and lodg'd them in the gloomy rock ; 
But by their tails the ſtruggling prey he drew, 
And thought to puzzle the deluded vie. 
'The turning tracks, inverted, where they tread, 27; 
Back from the monſter's darkſome cavern led. 


1. c. 7. Beſides we are not to ſuppoſe that Evander was un. 
able to relate any grand ſubje& with dignity, becauſe he was 
ſituated among wild rocks and woods, Catrou ſubjoins, that 
Virgil generally reſerves the beauties of verſification for his 
epiſodes :; Theſe are, as it were, the refreſhments of the rea- 
der, and ihe poet ſhould give them all the graces of his wt.— 
Upon the whole, this epiſode is a part of the Æneid, which 
taken by itſelf, will appear entirely finiſhed 3 and Virgil ca- 
tainly gave it his laſt hand. Thus, in Shakeſpeare, we fre- 


quently find particular ſcenes worked up to the higheſt pitch 


of perfection, con amore, as the Italians ſay, and abſolutelf 
complete; when the whole play, perhaps, is incorrect in g“ 
neral, | e | 


bots... OF VIEGTIL: -. 281 
Mean time the mighty drove the hero leads 

To freſher paſtures, and untrampled meads. 

The parting herds ſpread wide, and roar around; 
Fields, woods and hills, rebellow to the found, 280 
| When lo! a heifer heard her love complain, 
And roar'd reſponfive from the cave again; 

From vault to vault the ſound in thunder flew, 

And the detected fraud appear'd in view. 

Alcides ſeiz'd his arms, inflam'd wich ire, 285 
Rage in his looks, and all his foul oa fire; 

| Fierce in his hands the pon'drous club he ſhook, 

And, mad for vengeance, mounts tl aerial rock. 
Then, firſt appall'd the monſter we deſery, | 

| Death in his cheek, and horror in Bis eye. 299 
Swift as the wind, with terror wing'd, he fled, 

And in the gloomy cavern plung'd his head. 

The pond'rous rock, impenetrably ftrong, 

On ſolid hinges by his father hung, 9 
To guard the dreadful dungeon, down he drew: 295 
| The ſhatter'd chains and burſting barriers flew. 

| Scarce had the fiend let don th? enormous weight, 
When fierce the god came thund'ring to the gate. 

He gnaſh*d his teeth with rage, the paſſes try” 'd, 

| And rolPd his eager eyes on every file; 300 
Now here, now there, a fiery glance he threw, 
And thrice, * round the mountain flew ; 


291. Szwifh,] It is but common juſtice to obſerve, that the 
tranſlator hath kept up the fire and energy that fill the original, 
in the animated deſcri ption of this combat. 

302. Round the mountain.) Aventini- montem, ſays the 

original. How greatly the Romans mult have heen delighted 
| vith this Rory, as the ſcene o it lies ON A ſpot they wy 
| Cay beheld ! 


282 THE ENEID Book g. 
Thrice ſtrove to ſtorm the maſſy gates in vain; 
And thrice, o'erſpent, ſat panting on the plain. 
A pointed rock behind the cavern ſtood, 
That to the left frown'd dreadful o'er the flood, 
Black, rough, and vaſt a pile of wondrous height, 
A ſolemn haunt for every bird of night. 

This, from the right, the god incumbent ſhook * 
Fierce from the ſolid baſe he heav'd the rock. zie 
Then puſh'd convulſive with a frightful peal, 

The ſmoaking ſteep rolls thund'ring down the vale, 
To the loud din, earth, air and heav'n reply; 

The banks ſtart wide; and back the ſurges fly, 
Expos'd to ſight the monſter's dungeon lay, 315 
And the huge cave flew open to the day. = 
So, if the bolts of Jove ſhould burſt the ground, 

And opening earth diſcloſe the vaſt profound, 


$05. A pointed rock.) The ſtory of Cacus was probably 
raiſed on ſome old confuſed tradition of the place, and if i 
was doubly entertaining to a Roman, when he ſaw it worked 
up into ſo noble a piece of poetry, as it would have plea ed 
Engliſhman, to have ſeen in Prince Arthur any of the i 
traditions of Guy varied and beautified in an epiſode, ad 
the author led his hero into Warwick ſhire on that occaſion. 
FE | | ; „ ADDISON; 
317. So, if the bolts.) Madam Dacier and Pope ſeem to 
miſtaken, in imagining this ſimile is copied from Ham. 
The Greek poet is ſpeaking of the agitation all nature ſu etel 
while the gods took the fieid. Among the reſt of the contut.on, 
Pluto is repreſented leaping from his throne, and atiaid, i 
Neptune (the ſhaker of the earth, epogry for) ſhould opel 
the ground, and diſcover the regions of daikneſs. Trapp Un 
| ſerves, that Pluto trembled, and even then, it was not becaus 
the earth was opened, but for fear it ſhouid be. But be 9] 
where makes uſe of this image for a ſimile, as Virgil vers; 
and the application is excellent. In fact, here is only ope pe 


Book 8. OF VIRGIL--: 283 
The ſolemn ſecrets of the dark abodes, 5 
Hell's dreadful regions, dreadful ev'n to gods; 32e 
Full on the black abyſs the beams would play, 

And the pale ghoſts ſtart at the flaſh of day : 

As pale (his dungeon ſtorm'd) with wild affright, 
Glares the dire fiend, ſurpriz'd in open light. 

He roars aloud, while thund'ring from above, 325 
Full on the foe the furious hero drove. 5 
With every vengeful inſtrument in view, 
Whole trunks of trees and broken rocks he threw. 

Now round the cavern, in deſpair of flight, 
Th' enormous monſter breathes a ſudden night; 33 
To blind or blaſt his mighty foe, expires _ 
Thick clouds of ſmoke, and all his father's fires. 

With that, the vengeful god in fury grew, 

And headlong thro? the burning tempeſt fler. 
Fierce on the fiend, thro' ſtifling fumes he came, 335 
Thro' ſtreams of ſmoke and deluges of lame;  _ 
There, while in vain he breath'd the fires around, 
His trembling prize the great Alcides found ; 
Limb lock'd in limb, from earth his feet he rends, 
And on the ground his monſtrous bulk extends; 349 
Strangled the ſtruggling foe with matchleſs might, 
And from their caverns tore the balls of fight. _ 
Thus the huge fiend, exhauſted, breathleſs, tir'd, 
Loud bellowing, in th' Herculean graſp expir'd. 


of a verſe tranſlated from Homer; Diis inviſa is plainly 
Homer's gun 0204 ep, a very immaterial circumſtance 
in both poets : and by this it appears, that Ruzus and others 
are wrong in rendering i7v:/a by inaſpecta, never ſcen by the 
 »gods, for, bated by the gods, 


The den's vaſt depths, all naked to the fy. 
From the black darkſome dungeon to the day. 
On his huge ſize they feaſt their eager view; 350 
His ſhaggy limbs, his dreadful eyes,admire, 
And gaping throat, that breath'd infernal fre. 


Theſe ſolemn honours on their guardian god. 


Ador'd Alcides in the ſhady grove; 


the ſalvage man, Spenſer's Fairy Queen, B. 4. c. 7. §. 32. 


Livy, B. 1. e. 7. thus relates Evander's addreſs to Her- 
Cules. © Fove nate Hercules falue! te mibi mater, vcti. 
Ee aca interpres deim, aucturum cœleſtium numerum Cecini, 


true interpreter of heavenly things, has predicted tit 
will be dedicated to you; which, in future times, the met: 
potent nation upon earth ſhall call MaxIMa, [greateſt] ard 
_ © ſerve with your own rites.” Hercules, joining hands, an- 


tells us, that this altar ſtood in the Forum Boarium. 


of Cacus adds, ** Sacrum Herculi, adbibitis ad minifteriun 


284 THE ANELID- Book |, 


The god then burſt the gates; and open lie 34. | 


Th' expanded caves diſmiſs th' impriſon'd prey, 


Forth by the feet the crowds the monſter drew; 


From that bleſt hour th' Arcadian tribes beſtow'd 
Potitius firſt, his gratitude to prove, 355 


5 350. On his huge jive.) Thus Belphzbe, aſter having kill: 


Yet over him ſhe there long gazing ſtood, 
And oft admir'd his monſtrous ſhape, and oft 
His mighty limbes, whilſt all with filthy blood 
The place, there overflowne, ſeem'd like a ſudden flood, 


358. Theſe altars rait d.] Aram: gue MAXIMA ſemper 


0 tibique aram dicatam iri, quam opulentiſſima olim in ters 
gens MAXIMAM vocet, tuoque ritu colat.” Dextere, Hercules, 
datd, accipere ſe omen, impleturumque fata, ard, conditd gie 
dicat?, ait. Hail Hercules, ſon of Jove! my mother, 4 


you will increaſe the number of the gods, and that an altar 


{wered, he received the omen, and would fulfil the prophecy 
by building and conſecrating an altar, Ovid. Faſt. 1. 585, 


355. Potitius firft, &c.] Livy after having related the deata | 


dapemgue Potitiis ac Pinariis, que tum familie maxime dt 


Book 8. OF VIRGIL. 
And, with the old Pinarian ſacred line, 
Theſe altars rais'd, and paid the rites divine, 
Rites, which our ſons for ever ſhall maintain; 
And ever ſacred ſhall the grove remain. 
Come then, with us to great Alcides pray, 
And crown your heads, and ſolemnize the day. 
Invoke our common god with hymns divine, 
And from the goblet pour the generous wine. 
He ſaid, and with the poplar's ſacred boughs, 
Like great Alcides, binds his hoary brows ; 
Rais'd the crown'd goblet high, in open view: 
With him, the gueſts the holy rite purſue, 
And on the board the rich libation threw. 

Now from before the riſing ſhades of night, 


Roll'd down the ſteep of heav'n, the beamy light. 


Clad in the fleecy ſpoils of ſheep, proceed 
The holy priefts ; Potitius at their head. 
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360 


Lo 


With flaming brands and offerings, march the train, 


And bid the hallow'd altars blaze again; 
| With care the copious viands they diſpoſe; 
And for their gueſts a ſecond banquet roſe. 
| The fires curl high ; the Salii dance around 
| To ſacred ſtrains, with ſhady poplars crown'd. 


375 


ea loca incolebant, faddum. Forte ita evenit, ut Potitii ad tem- 


pus preflo eſſent, iiſque extat apponerentur z; Pinari extis adeſis, 


ad cæteram venirent dapem. Inde inſtitutum mamſit, donec Pi- 
narium genus fuit, ne extis ſolemmium veſcerentun. Potitit ab 


Evandro edlocti antiflites ſacri ejus per. multas etates furrunt, 


Sc. B. 1. c. 7. 


378. The Salii dance.) The Salii were inſtituted by Numa. 


They were twelve in number, and born of Patrician families. 


Their number was doubled by Tullus Hoſtilius. They danc- 


ed 
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The quires of old and young, in lofty lays, 
Reſound great Hercules immortal praiſe, \ 
How firſt, his infant hands the ſnakes o'erthrew, b 
That Juno ſent ; and the dire monſters flew, 1 
| 
8 
| 


380 


What mighty cities next his arms deſtroy, 


Th' Oechalian walls, and ſtately tow'rs of Troy. 35; 


The thouſand labours of the hero's hands, 
Enjoin'd by proud Eury ſtheus' ſtern commands, 
And Jove's revengeful quien. Thy matchleſs migh: 
| Ofercame the cloud-born Centaurs in the fight; 


ed in armour to the muſic of pipes, ſhaking a kind of ſhield 
called ancile : their name is derived @ /al;zendo. Tho' the Su- 
In were inftituted long after Evander's time, yet Virgil has not 
terupled to introduce them; vim nominis (ſays Ruæut) nan 
raticnem temporis ſpectawit. See note, ver. 765. B. 7. and Ma. 
rob. Sat. B. 3, cape .. 

382. Hab fiſt his infant hands.) For an account of the 
labours of Hercules, ſee Ruæus's note on ver. 288. in the ori- 
ginal z or rather, Mr.-Spence's Pelymetis, Dial. 9. Book 3. 

388. Thy matchleſs might. ] This tranfition from the third 
perion to the ſecond, and from a mere relation to a panegyit- 
cal addreſs, is very artful, Milton, in his evening hywn, has 
finely imitated this; but Addiſon ſeems not aware that it was 
borrowed from cur poet. | | 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky, ador'd 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and heav'n, 
Which they beheld; the moon's reſplendent globe, 
And ſtarry pole :—Thou alſo mad'| the night, 
Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day! 
| | 55 5 Parad. Loft, B. 4. 720. 
There is likewiſe a judicious copy of this way of {peaking, 
Þ. 3. ver. 55. of Leonidas, m the hymn which the Perſians 
ling to Oromaſdes— Co = | 
ES; ——— If the hand 
Of Oromaſdes on precarious life 
Shed wealth and pleaſure, ſoon th' infernal god 


% 
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Hylæus, Pholus ſunk beneath thy feet, 390 
and the grim bull, whoſe rage diſpeopled Crete. 
Beneath thy arm the Nemean monſter fell ; 

Thy arm with terror fill'd the realms of hell; 

[yn hell's grim porter ſhook with dire diſmay, 


Shrunk back, and trembled o'er his mangled prey. 395. 


No ſhapes of danger could thy ſoul affright ; 
Nor huge Typheeus, towering to the fight, 
Nor Lerna's fiend thy courage could confound, 
With all her hundred heads, that hiſs'd arqund. 
Hail mighty chief, advanc'd to heav'n's abodes! 5 4⁰⁰ 
Hail ſon of Jove; a god among the gods! 
Be preſent to the vows thy ſuppliants pay, 
And with a ſmile theſe grateful rites ſurvey. 
Thus they— but Cacus' cavern crowns the ſtrain, 
Where the grim monſter breath'd his flames in vain. 495 
To the glad ſong, the vales, the woods rebound, | 
The lofty hills reply, and echo to the found. 

The facred rites complete, the numerous train 
Back to the city bend their courſe again, 
Trembling with age, flow moves the monarch on, 419 
| Between the hero and his blooming ſon. 
They paſs with pleaſure the remains of day 
In various converſe, that beguiles the way. 
Around th' illuſtrious ſtranger darts his fight, 


And views each place with wonder and delight : 415 


With wild ws or avarice blaſts the r 
Thou, Oromaſdes, victory doſt give. 
y thee with fame the regal head is crown'd. 
| And .the whole of this hymn, in Leonidas, is poelical and 
characteriſtical. 


| 
j 
i 
: ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Curious each ancient monument ſurveys, 


And aſks of every work of ancient days, 
Half ſunk in ruins, and by age o'ercome— 


When thus, the founder of majeſtic Rome: 


Know, mighty prince, theſe venerable woods, 429 


Oft old, were hauuted by ihe ſilvan gods, 
And ſavage tribes, a rugged race who took 
Their birth primeval from the ſtubborn oak. 


No laws, no manners form'd the barbarous race : 


But wild, the natives rov'd from place to place; 423 


Untaught and rough, impro ident of gain, 
They heap'd no wealth, nor turn'd the fruitful plain. 


Their food, the ſavage fruits the foreſts yield, 


Or hunted game, the fortune of the field, 
Till Saturn fled before victorious Jove, 430 


Driv'n down and baniſh'd from the realms above. 


He by juſt laws embody'd all the train, 


Who roam'd the hills, and drew them to the plain; ; 
There fixt; and Latium callPd the new abode, = 
Whoſe friendly ſhores conceal'd the latent god. 43; 


Theſe realms in peace the monarch long controll'd, 
And bleſt the nations with an age of gold. 


421. Of old.) Livy tells all this ſtory i in the ſame mar- 
ner, L. 1.7. Virgil is exact throughout, and follows the 


hiſtorians or tradition clo!cly. 


422. A rugged race, &. IIt was a practice (ays Euſtathius) 


among the heathen, to expoſe thoſe children which they wonld 
not, or could not educate, The places where they depoſited 


them, were generally caverns, or hollow oaks. Thele chil 
dren being frequently found, and preſerved by ſtrangers, were 
ſaid to be the offspring of thoſe trees or rocks where they were 


found. Hence the e fable, that men were bern ot 
ny 4 Sc. | 


A ſecond age ſucceeds, but darker far, 
Dimm'd by the luſt of gain, and rage of war, 


And Saturn's realm alternate chang'd her name. 
Succeflive tyrants ruPd the Latian plain; 

Then ſtern, huge Tybris held his cruel reign. 

The mighty flood that bathes the fruitful coaſt, 
Receiv'd his name, and Albula was loft. 445 
I came the laſt, thro? ſtormy oceans driven 
From my own kingdom by the hand of heav' n. 

My mother goddeſs and Apollo bore 

My courſe at length to this auſpicious ſhore. 


That to his parent, great Carmenta, roſe; 

Whoſe voice foretold, the ſons of Troy ſhould crown 
With everlaſting fame the riſing town, 

Here, Pan, beneath the rocks thy temple flood ; 

There, the renown'd aſylum, in the wood. 455 
Now points the monarch, where by vengeful ſteel, 
His murder'd gueſt, poor, En a_ fell! 


450. The gate and altar ſbeaus. ] Either the ara MAX INA 


of Hercules, ſpoken of above, or the altar of Carmentis near 
he gate called by her name, under the mos e, in 
which laſt ſenſe our tranſlator underſtands it. 

454. Here, Pan.) A place in the Palatine mount, IT WER 
te Arcadians under Evander conſecrated a temple to Pan, god 
ff Arcadia, An annual feſtival in honour of 


goat-ſkins, ſtriking every one they met; more particularly wo- 


aly delivery. They were called Luperci. | 
456. Noo points the monarch.) Tis a great fault in * 


Ciptive poetry, to deſcribe every thing. The good ancients | 


but when I named them, I mean Virgil) have no long de- 


C 8 ſcriptions: 
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Then the Sicanians and Auſonians came, 440 


This ſaid, the prince the gate and altar ſhows, 4 50 9 


Pan was here. 
elebrated by young men who ran naked, with whips made of 


en; who thought theſe ſtrokes contributed to give them an 
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Next, to the Capitol their courſe they hold, 
Then rooPd with reeds, but blazing now with gold, 
Ev'n then her aweful ſanctity appear'd; 400 
Phe ſwains the local majeſty rever'd. 


ſcriptions: commonly not above ten lines, and ſcarce my 
thirty. One of the longeſt in Virgil is, when ZEneas is vi 
Evander; and that is frequently broke by what Evander tax, 
„%%% ↄVR 1 Mr. Pork. 
457. His murder'd guefl.)J Nemus Argileti. Varro think 
this place was called Argiletum ab argilloſd hujus loci terri 
from the nature of the foil, which was clay; or from Argo 
who, Fabius Pictor tells us, was the gueſt of Evander, The 
commentators in general agree, that Argus was murdz 
without the knowledge of Evander, hy the Arcadians ; fra 
a ſuſpicion of his aſpiring to the throne. Evander bur ed hin 
in this place, with great pomp ; and here, Virgil ſays, Evande 
 Feftatur locum, that is (ſays Ruæus) he, as it were, witneſſe 
or ſwears on the ſpot of ground, that he was not guilty of yio 
lating the laws of hoſpitality by his deatn. 
458. Next, to the Capitol.) There were two Capitolium 
at Rome. The former of theſe was built by Tarquinius Pri 
cus, near the place where the Barbarini palace now ſtands, it 
was called Capitolium Vetus; the other by the ſecond Tarqui 
on the hill which was thence called the Capitoline hill. 
| N | Mr. Pox, 
Nothing was ever more ſublimely conceived than this image 
The mountain on which in ages to come the Capitol was toll 
built, was even now, while in its original deſolate ſtate, file 
with religious horror, and ſuppoſed by the wild Arcadians ! 
be the reſidence of ſome deity ; they imagined they had fe 
even Jupiter himſelf deſcending upon it in ſtorms and cloud 
ſhaking his black zgis. Trapp obſerves, that the heathen" 
ligion was, in a great meaſure, a corrupt imitation of the Jevilghif 4 
Thus the god had already choſen this place for his reſidend 
like that of the holy ſcriptures; ! Ye ſhall ſerve God upon! 
mountain.” Exod. iii. 12. And, in another place, “I. 
Lord has- choſen Sion to be an habitation for himſelf ; he | 
| longed for her. This ſhall be my reſt for ever; here wil 


dwell, for I have a delight therein.” Pſalm cxxxi!. 13. 1 
is to be remembered, that the Romans imagined Jupiter to® 
preſent in the Capitol, as fully and in as much glory as in 
higheſt heavens, Plin. Paneg, ſub init. 


All pale with ſacred horror, they ſurvey'd 

The folemn mountain and the reverend ſhade, 

Some god, the monarch ſaid, ſome latent god 
Dwells in that gloom, and haunts the frowning wood, 455 
Oft our Arcadians deem, their wondering eyes 

Have ſeen great Jove, dread ſovereign of the ſkies ;, 
High o'er their heads, the god his ægis held, [ſhiel 11 
And blacken'd heavenwith clouds, and ſhook th' immortal 


469. Aud Vacken'd heaven with clouds.] © The poet chuſes 
to delcribe the appearance of Jupiter in all the majeſty of clouds 
and darkneſs, BE Oh | rs 

May I take the liberty of adding here, that the ſame ſort of 


How oft amidit 
Thick clouds and dark, doth heav'n's all-ruling fire 
Chuſe to reſide, his glory unoblcur'd ? ow 
And with the majeſty of darkneſs round 
Covers his throne. Parad. Loſt, 2. ver. 268. 
Ind that it is expreſſed in the greateſt dignity of all, in the 
Holy Scripture ? There are numerous inſtances of this kind; 
but I ſhall mention only two of them. Moſes's account of the 
peſence of God, on mount Horeb; where he fays, ** That 
the mountain burnt with fre unto the midſt of heaven ; with 


trembled and quaked ; the very foundations of the hills ſhook, 
and were removed. There went a ſmoke ont of his preſence, 
and a conſuming fire out of his mouth,—He bowed the heavens 
alio, and came 3 ; and it was darkneſs under his feet. He 
pode upon the Cherubims, and did fly: He came flying upon 

he wings of the wind. He made darkneſs his ſecret place; his 


po cover him,” Pſalm xvii. 7—11,— Indeed the idea of 
Parknels in itſelf is exceedingly fit for majeſty : perhaps even 


ke their. heaven of. There is ſcarce any thing of a more 
dlemn and venerable turn, than the profound ſtillneſs of mid- 
f icht; and this probably, was yet more ſtriking to the heathens 
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idea is uſed more ſtrongly by the great poet of our own nation? 


darkneſs, clouds, and thick darkneſs.” Deuter. iv. 11. And 
that moſt ſublime deſcription of the Pſalmiſt; *The earth 


pavilion round about him ; with dark water, and thick clouds, 


ore ſo than the glare of light, which moſt people are ſo apt to 
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In ruins there, two mighty towns, behold, 479 
Rais'd by our fires ; huge monuments of old! 
Janus? and Saturn's name they proudly bore, 
Their two great founders I- but are now no more! 

Thus they converſt on works of ancient fame, 
ill to the monarch's humble courts they came; 47; 
There oxen ſtalk'd, where palaces are rais'd, 

And bellowing herds in the proud Forum graz'd, 
Lo! faid the good old king, this poor abode 
Receiv'd great Hercules, the victor god! 


of old; for they (beſides what they felt from nature às well a; 
we) uſed to look upon darkneſs as one of the moſt ancient, and 
moſt reſpectable, ot all their deities.” SPENEE's Polymet, B. 
6. D. 13. pag. 212. 1 5 = 

476. There oxen ſtalk'd.)] It was certainly a very pleafing 
contemplation among the Romans to look back upon their on: 
ginal ; to compare the magnificence of Rome, with the rural and b 
unadorned ſtate of things which formerly appeared on the very 
{pot where it was built. No leſs than two poets beſides Vi. 
gil, in the Auguſtan age, have made this compariſon, 'T bub 

lus, El. 5. L. 2. 25. | FR 


a vaccæ, 


Sed tunc paſcebant herboſa palati | the 
Et ſtabant humiles in Jovis arce caſe. det 
Jace madens iliic ſuberat Pan ilicis umbræ, | 
* facta agreſti lignea falce Pales. ie 
| V 


At qua Velabræ regio patet, ire ſolebat 
Exigud pulſus per dada linter aqua, & c. 
Seealſo Propertius, Lib. 4. El. 4. and Lib. 4. El. 1. 
478: Lo! ſaid the good old king.) I fear there are ſome readen 
of ſuch falſe delicacy, as to be diſguſted with the ſimplicity and 
lainneſs of Evander, and his court. But let us be ingenuols 
(to uſe the words of a late writer) and confeſs, that while tit 
mocdlerns admire nothing but pomp, and can think nothing 
great or beautiful, but what is the produce of wealth, they e 
clude themſelves from the pleaſanteſt and moſt natural mags 
that adorned the old poetry. State and form diſguiſe man; and 


wealth and luxury diſguiſe nature, Their effects in writing 4. 
. | anlwel 
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Thou too, as nobly, raiſe thy ſoul above 480 

All pomps, and emulate the ſeed of Jove. 

With that the hero's hands the monarch preſt, 

And to the manſion led his godlike gueſt. 

There on a bear's rough ſpoils his limbs he laid, 

And ſwelling foliage heap'd the homely bed. 485 
Now aweful night her ſolemn darkneſs brings, 

And ſtretches o'er the world her duſky wings; 

When Venus, (trembling at the dire alarms 

Of hoſtile Latium, and her ſons in arms,) 


inſwerable; a lord-mayor's ſhew, or grand proceſſion of any 
kind, is not very delicious reading, if deſcribed minutely and 
at length; and great ceremony is at leaſt equally tireſome in a 
poem, as in ordinary converſation, Enquiry into the Life 
Writings of Homer, pag. 25. | | VVV 
480. Thou too, as nobly.) Never was a nobler welcome into 
any palace, than this. The ſimplicity, and, at the fame time 
the ſublimity of this ſentiment of Evander, admirably verifies 
an obſervation of Scaliger: Neque enim in mole frequentiique 
oratzonts, ſed in caſtitate atque frugalitate magnitudo conſtat. 
Foetic. Lib. f. e. 4 VVVVVTCC Oo 
Virgil, ſays the amiable Fenelon, who had a full view of all 
the Roman magnificence, has yet given a beauty to king Evan- 
der's poverty, and made it an ornament to his poem. The 
Wihametul corruption of our manners hinders us from raiſing our 
jews, to admire the genuine ſublimity of thete words: 
Aude, hoſpes, contemnere opes. | 
Archbiſhop of Cambray on Poetry. Letter to 
Ps the French Academy, pag. 319. 
486. Now aweful.) The poet, with infinite art, takes 
bis opportunity of filling up the vacancy of night and ileep, 
dy introducing Venus applying to Vulcan for a ſhield for her 
on, together with his formation of it. By this artifice, the 
ulineſs tranſacted between Æneas and Evander is related with 
els interruption and embarraſſment, neither is there any time 
oſt or taken up in relating what paſſes between. Venus and 
ulcan, with his compliance, and execution of her requeſt, 
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In thoſe ſtill moments, thus to Vulcan ſaid, 
| Reclin'd and leaning on the golden bed; 
(Her thrilling words her melting conſort move, 
And every accent fans the flames of love ;) 
When cruel Greece and unrelenting fate 
Conſpir'd to fink in duſt the Trojan ſtate, 
As Ilion's doom was ſeal'd, I ne'er implor'd, 
In thoſe long wars, the labours of my lord; 
Nor urg'd my dear, dear conſort to impart, 
For a loſt empire, his immortal art; 
Tho' Priam's royal offspring claim'd my care, 
Tho? much I ſorrow'd for my godlike heir, 


Now as the chief, by Jove's ſupreme command, 


Has reach'd at length the deſtin'd Latian land; 
To thee, my guardian pow'r, for aid J run; 
A goddeſs begs; a mother for her ſon, 

Oh! guard the hero from theſe dire alarms, 
Forge, for the chief, impenetrable arms, 
See, what proud cities every hand employ, 
To arm new hoſts againſt the ſons of Troy 
On me and all my people, from afar 

See what aſſembled nations pour to war! 
Yet not in vain her ſorrows Thetis ſhed, 
Nor the fair“ partner of Tithonus' bed, 
When they implor'd my lord of old to grace 
With arms immortal an inferior race. 

Hear then, nor let thy queen in vain implore 
The gift, thoſe goddeſſes obtain'd before. 


400 


43; 


5c 


505 


519 


513 


This ſaid ; her arms, that match the winter ſnow. 


Around her unreſolving lord ſhe throws ; 


* Aurora, 
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When low! more rapid than the lightning flies, 520 

That gilds with momentary beams the ſkies, 9 

The thrilling flames of love, without controul, 

Flew thro' the ſooty god, and fir'd his ſoul. 

With conſcious joy her conqueſt ſhe deſery'd; | 

When, by her charms ſubdu'd, her lord reply'd: 525 
Why all theſe reaſons urg'd, my mind to move ; 

When ſuch your beauties, and fo fierce my love! 

| Long ſince, at your requeſt, my ready care, 

In Troy's fam'd fields, had arm'd your ſon for war. 

Nor did the high decrees of Jove and fate = 

Doom to ſo ſwift a fall the Dardan ſtate ; | 

But, ten years more, old Priam might enjoy 

Th imperial ſcepter, and the throne of Troy. 

Yet, if our queen is bent the war to wage, 

Her ſacred cauſe ſhall all our art engage. 535 

The nobleſt arms our potent ſkill can frame, 

With breathing bellows or the forming flame, 


$20, More rapid than the lightning flies.) Spenſer, Fairy 
Queen, B. 6. c. 7, has finely copied this ſhort ſimile. 
Glaunc'd ſwiftly by—like to that heavenly ſparke, 
Which glyding through the aire, lights all the heavens 
darke. | ME 
| $536. The noblefl arms.) ZEneas, as well. as Achilles, has 
| arms of a cœleſtial make, and temperament. One of the great 
| tenets of the old poets is, that Man can do nothing with- 
out the gods aſſiſting or impelling him.” And they carry 
this ſo far, as to attribute ſuch an action of a wan to ſuch a 
| deity, as in the cale of Palinurus, B. 5. 860. But this was 
not imagined by them to leſſen the guilt of the man in bad 
actions, or draw any thing from his glory in good ones. All | 
| power of action was ſupplied from the gods; but the manner if 
| of acting, and the choice of it, was in the man's own deter- i 
| mination, In judgipg of the ancients, we ſhould ga by the 4 
yo Oe | ideas 
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Or poliſh'd ſteel, refulgent to behold, 
Or mingled metals, damaſk'd ov'r with gold, 
Shall grace the chief: thy anxious fears give o'er, 540 
And doubt thy intereſt in my love no more. 

He ſpoke ; and, fir'd with tranſport by her charms 
Claſp'd the fair goddeſs i in his eager arms ; 
Then pleas'd, and panting on her boſom lay, 
Sunk in repoſe, and all diſſolv'd away! . 54; 


But roſe refreſh'd, impatient from the bed, 


When half the filent hours of bo co were __ : 


ideas which: prevailed among them; and not thoſe, which 
prevail now. The emperor Aurelian, in his letter to the 
tenate, giving an account of a victory obtained by him over 
his enemies, mentions the aſſiſtance of his * towards it, 
as a credit to him, rather than a diſcredit. 

Naque enim indecorum eft diis juvantibus vincers; | bc apud 

majores nofiros multa Anita ſunt bella, multa ſunt cæpta. Vo- 
piſcus, cap. 23. 
And in thoſe honorary columns erefied at Rome, in me- 
niory of the victories of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, the 
| gods are repreſented as aſſiſting them to gain theſe victories. 
SPENCE. 
| 543.  Claſp'd the fair goddeſs in his eager arms.) The deli- 
cacy of Virgil on this occaſion, is remarkable, and worthy 
imitation. A. Gellius thus ſpeaks of the paſſage, B. 9. cap. 10. 
Annianus poeta, & plerique cum eo ejuſdem muſe viri ſummis 
afſiduiſque laudibus bos Virgilii verſus ferebant : quibus Volcanum 
 & Venerem junttos mixtoſque jure conjugii rem lege nature 
 operiendam verecundã quadam tranſiatione verborum, guum 
| efengeret demonſtraretque protexit. | 
Optatos dedit amplexus, &c, &c. 
Minds autem diffcile arbitrabantur in iftiuſmodi re dicends, ver- 
bis uli uno atque altero brevi tenuique eam figno demonſtrantibus. 
ot wer?, & tam evidentibus, & tam non pretextatis, ſed 
Puris honefliſque verbis, venerandum illud concubn ſecretum ne- 
 minem quemquam alinm dixiſſe. It will not be impertinent to 
add, that Milton has preſerved an equal degree of non 
on a like occaſion, Parad, 528. 8 + 740. 
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What time the poor laborious frugal dame, 

Who plies the diſtaff, ſtirs the dying flame; 

Employs her handmaids by the winking light, 550 

And lengthens out their taſk with half the night; 

Thus to her children ſhe divides the bread, 

And guards the honours of her homely bed: 

80 to his taſk, before the dawn, retirts 

| From ſoft repoſe the father of the fires. 555 
Amid th' Heſperian and Sicilian flood 5 

All black with ſmoke, a rocky * iſland ſtood, 

The dark Vulcanian land, the region of the god. 

Here the grim cyclops ply, in vaults profound, 


The huge Zolian forge, that thunders round. 560 


Th' eternal anvils ring, the dungeon o'er; | 

From fide to ſide the fiery caverns roar. 

Loud groans the maſs beneath their ponderous blows , 
Fierce burns the flame, and the full furnace glows. 


To this dark region, from the bright abode, 563 


With ſpeed impetuous flew the fiery god. 

| Th alternate blows the brawny brethren deal; 

| Thick burſt the ſparkles from the tortur'd ſteel. 

| Huge ſtrokes, rough Steropes and Brontes gave, 


| And ftrong Pyracmon ſhook the gloomy cave. 57 


Before their ſovereign came, the cyclops ſtrove 
| With ger Tos. to forge a bolt for = 0 


| $48. What time.) Fulvius U is ates,” in int 
this ſimile is copied from Apollonius Rhodius, Book 3. 
ver. 291. There is ſomething very . in ſuch a compar | 


on, taken from common life. 
| * Hiera. 
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Such as by heaven's almighty lord are hurl'd, 1 
All charg'd with vengeance, on a guilty world. 
Beneatk their hands, tremendous to ſurvey! 573 
Half rough, half form'd, the dreadful engine lay: 
Three points of rain; three forks of hail conſpire; 
Three arm'd with wind; and three were barb'd with fire, 
The maſs they temper'd thick with livid rays, 
Fear, wrath and terror, and the lightning's blaze. 580 
With equal ſpeed, a ſecond train prepare 
The rapid chariot for the god of war; 
The thund'ring wheels and axles, that excite 
The madding nations to the rage of fight. 
Some, in a fringe, the burniſh'd ſerpents roll'd 585 
Round the dread ægis, bright with ſcales of gold; 


5 do. Fear, wrath.) I cannot forbear tranſcribing a very 
elegant parody of this paſſage, from a beautiful burleſque 
poem, entitled, the School-miſtreſs, in Dodfley's Miicel, 
vol. 1. Speaking of the rod, the author has theſe lines, St. 6, 

And in her hand, for ſceptre, ſhe does wield 
Tway birchen ſprays ; with anxious fear entwin'd, 
With dark diſtruſt, and fad repentance fill d 
And ſtedfaſt hate, and ſharp affliction join'd, 
And fury uncontroul'd, and chaſtiſement unkind. 

This compoſition of Virgil is partly natural, and parily 
poetical. The natural ingredients of it, are clouds, wind, 
fre, rain, and hail ; for his iuber tortus ſeems to ſignify the 
ſame, as durus imber does in Columella. (De cultu hort. ver, 
329 & 330.) The word tres, ſo often repeated in it, may 
have ſome relation to the epithets frifidium and triſulcum, ſo 
often given to fulmen by the poets, and ſo very well agreeing 
with the figures of it, in moſt antiques ; as the epithet of alitis, 
may have ſome reference to the wings given to it, in ſome 
of them. 1 e f 
The poetical ingredients were, fear, wrath, and terror. 
Polymetis, Dial. 6. p. 56. LS „ 

586. Round the dread ægis.] Homer thus deſcribes this 
terrible ſhield, II. B. 5. ſpeaking of Minerva, 


Au. 
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The horrid ægis, great Minerva's ſhield, 

When, in her wrath, ſhe takes the fatal field, Es 4 
All charg'd with curling ſnakes the boſs they rais d, | 


And the grim Gorgon's head tremendous blaz'd. 590 | 
In agonizing pains the monſter frown'd, 1 
And roll'd, in death, her fiery eyes around. 5 
Throw, throw your taſks aſide, the ſovereign ſaid; - f 
Arms for a godlike hero muſt be made. — 
Fly to the work before the dawn of day; 595 | 
Your ſpeed, your ſtrength, and all your fill diſplay! | 


Aut dq ap ovoruy Bart] aryide Fuooarrs ray 
An, ny Feet [4ev Taln ÞoCos £nE2avwTo, 
Ey I Epts, ed Aaxn ey fs upuotood Ion 

Ey Ns Te Topyern x294an Sevoro meAwps 

Aevn re, Tuepunre, Aigs TIpas ary 19, 018. | 

O'er her broad ſhvulders hangs his horrid ſineld, | 4 
Dire black, treinendous! round the margin roll'd e 

A fringe of ſerpents hiſſing guards the gold: 
Here all the terrors of grim war appear, 

Here rages Force, here trembles Flight and Fear, 

Here ſtorm'd Contention, and here Fury trown'd, | f 

And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown'd. | -- = 

| %% (TEN | 1 
This deſcription is much fuller and more pictureſque, than ll. 
that of our author. But it is to be remembered, that Homes | i 
makes uſe of this ſhield in the action of his poem; whereas 0 
in Virgil it is only occaſionally mentioned, as part of the if 
work which ſome of Vulcan's aſſiſtants were accidentally for g- YI 
mg at this time; ſo that a fight and tranſitory ſketch was 1 
ſufficient. 5 % le lg | WE | Wy 
593. Throw, throw your taſks.) The poet in this place 4 
artfully dignifies his hero, and marks out his importance. | 
The lightning of Jupiter, the chariot of Mars, the ægis of . 
Minerva, are all ſuddenly thrown aſide for the fhield of 9 
Mneas. The inſtruments of the moſt powerful deities are ö 
inſtantly deſerted, and left unfiniſhed, that a mortal hero may 5 
be furniſhed with a ſuit of armour. This is an artifice of Vir- 1 
gil, tending to the true ſublime; and in this reſped the Greek 44 
poet, Iliad 18, is lurpaſſed by the Roman. 8 5 
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Swift as the word, (his orders to purſue, ) 
To the black labours of the forge they flew; 
Vaſt heaps of ſteel in the deep furnace roll'd, 
And bubbling ſtreams of braſs, and floods of melted gold 
The brethren firſt a glorious ſhield prepare, 601 
Capacious of the whole Rutulian war, 
Some, orb in orb, the blazing buckler frame; 
Some with huge bellows rouze the roaring flame: 
Some in the ſtream the hiſſing metals drown'd ; 605) 
From vault to vault the thund' ring ſtrokes rebound, 
And the deep caves rebellow to the ſound. 

Exact in time each ponderous hammer plays; 

In time their arms the giant brethren raiſe, 
And turn the glowing maſs a thouſand ways. 610 
Theſe cares employ the father of the fires : 

Mean time Evander from his couch retires, 

Call'd by the purple beams of morn away, 

And tuneful birds, that hail'd the dawning day, 
Firſt the warm tunic round his limbs he threw; 61; 
Next on his feet the ſhining ſandals drew. 

Around his ſhoulders flow'd the panther's hide, 
And the bright ſword hung glittering at his fide. 


613. Calld by, &c. 1 There is a beautiful ſimplicity i in thele 
lines, as well as in the thing deſcribed. Fulvius Urſinus inſiſts 
upon it, that the matutini volucrum cantus, means the ſwallow ; 
and quotes an ode from Anacreon, where the poet complains 
of being wak'd from a pleaſing dream by the unſeaſonable 
_ cries of this bird. But this is deſcending to particulars, with- 
out reaſon. We are certainly to underſtand by wolucrum cantus, 
dhe ſinging of birds in general, as our tranſlator underſtands it. 
| The ſhrill matin ant 


Of birds on every bough 
* our fut father was 1 


Milton, Par, Loft, B. 5. ver. 7. 
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Two mighty dogs, domeſtic at his board, 
(A faithful guard, ) attend their aged lord. 620 
The promis'd aid revolving in his breaſt, 
The careful monarch ſought his godlike gueſt, 
Who with Achates roſe at dawn of day, 
And join'd the king and Pallas on the way. 
Their friendly hands exchang'd, their ſeats they took 62 5 
Amid the hall; and firſt Evander ſpoke ; | 
Great prince, the guardian of the Trojan ſtate! 
Who, ſafe in thee, defies the frowns of fate; 
Small is our force, and flender our relief; 
Far, far unworthy ſuch a glorious chief. 630 


610. Two mighty dogs.) It was cuſtomaiy for princes and 
heroes of old, to be attended with dogs. Thus Telemachus, 
Odyti. B. 2. 5 ; 05 

Ob d loc, aua Twys uw ruvves apyot EFovTo. 
© He did not go out alone, but was followed by two domeſtic 
dogs.” And Syphax, in Livy, Syphax inter duos canes 
fans, Scipionem appella vit. Syphax ſtanding between two 
dogs, addreſſed Scipio.” Iliad, B. 23. Achilles 1s deſcribed 
with nine large dogs at his board - i FF | 

Poetry, ſays Dacier, is like painting, which draws the 
greateſt beauties from the ſimpleſt cuſtoms: and even in 
hiſtory, we receive a ſenſible pleaſure from the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance that denotes the cuſtoms of ancient times. It may 
be added, that the poet, as well as the painter, is obliged to 
follow the cuſtoms of the age, of which he writes or paints. 
A modern dreſs would ill become Achilles or Ulyfles : ſuch 
a conduct would be condemned as an abſurdity in painting, 
and ought to be ſo in poetry. | | 

To blame the ancient poets for copying nature faithfuliy, 
(lays Fenelon) is to find fault with M Mignard and M. 
Rigault, for drawing exact pictures. Ought Momus to be 
drawn like Jupiter? Silenus like Apollo? Alecto like Venus, 
&.? Muſt our preſent court be painted with the ruffs and 
beards uſed in former reigns ?—Archbiſhop of Cambray's. 
letter to the French Academy, pag. 317. 
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For here, old Tyber bounds our lands; and there 


The ſtern Rutulians gird our walls with war; 


Yet to our court kind fortune led thy way; 
And mighty aids the willing fates diſplay ; 
By me whole nations, in thy cauſe ally'd, 635 


Whole hoſts in arms ſhall gather to thy ſide. 
For near theſe walls, amid the Tuſcan lands, 


Seated on rocks, proud Agyllina ftands, 


Rais'd by the Lydian train, ſublime in air, 6: 
A martial race, and terrible in war, 640 


For ages flouriſh'd this diſtinguiſh'd town; 


Vaſt was her wealth, and glorious her renown; 

Till ſtern Mezentius made her ſons obey _ 

His lawleſs arms, and arbitrary ſway, 
What tongue can ſuch barbarities record, 645 


Or count the ſlaughters of his ruthleſs ſword? 
Give him, ye gods! if juſtice you regard, 


Sire him, and all his race, the due reward L 
*Twas not enougb, the good, the guiltleſs bled ; 
Still worſe; he bound the living to the dead. 650 


Theſe, limb to limb, and face to face he join'd, 
(Oh! monſtrous crime of unexampled kind!) 

Till choak'd with ſtench the lingring wretches 7. 
And in the loath'd embraces dy'd away. 

At length, their patience tir'd, his ſubjects roſe, bis 
Beſiege the tyrant, and his walls incloſe, 

Subdue his guards, deftroy his friends, and aim 

F ull at the regal towers the vengeful flame; 


645. What tongne.] The abhorrence which this good old 
king expreſſes for the crueltics of Mezentius is extremely 
ntural, and they are artfully mentioned by the poct to raiſe our 
hatred of his barbarous char acter, which makes A fe contraſt 


to Evander' Ss 
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While for defence to Turnus he withdrew, 


And ſafe, thro? all the cloud of laughter, flew.. 660 


But arm'd by juſt revenge, the Tuſcan band 

To death the royal fugitive demand. 

At once Etruria fires her martial train, 

And all her ſons embattled ſpread the plain, 

By me diſpos'd, ſhall march theſe mighty hoſts 665 
Beneath thy conduct, from their native coaſts, 
For now, ev'n now their fleets have reach'd the land, 
And the tall ſhips are rang'd along the ſtrand; 

They wait the ſignal, for the fight prepare; 


But thus a ſage retards the moving war; 670 


Ve choſen martial train, the glorious grace 
And flower of all our old Mæonian race. 
Tho', by juſt rage inſpit'd, your hoſts are led 
« To pour full vengeance on your tyrants' head, 


663 At once Etruria.] Etruria had anciently two kings 
the ſeat of one of them was as Cæris, or Cervetere; and of 


the other at Coritum, or Cortona. There were twelve chief 
cities in Etruria: the deputies from each of which met, to 
cleft theſe Kings. Their eſtabliſim nt had an air of freedom. 


In Æneas's time, Mezentius was the king, at Cæris; and 
Tarchon, at Cortona. Hence Silius Italicus, L. 8. 474. 
leems to comprehend under the names of theſe two cities, all 
Etruria. . 

Lectot Cære wiros, lectos Cortona ſuper bi 
| Tarchontis ddmus —— | 
Where, by the way, ſuperbus ſeems to be uſed in a good fenſe 


| (as it is often in the Latin, populum late regem, belloque ſuper- | 


| bum, En. 1. 21. of the Trojans; and /uperbe wirtute & 


| faftts anime, S. Ital. 10. 573. and the languages derived from 


it,) becauſe Tarchon aſſiſted in helping Æneas to the throne ; 
and conſequently towards the eſtabliſhing of the Cæſars. This 


alliance of ZEneas and Tarchon is pointed out by Virgil ſo 
| early as in the third book of the Æneid: where his great 


gods tel] him, That Crete is not the place he is to fix at: no; 


ue require Auſonias, Mn, 3. 171. | SPENCE. 


„ 
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* he is to go on for Italy, and Cortona. Oritum, terraſ- 
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No Latian chief theſe armies muſt command; 675 


* Chuſe ſome brave general from a foreign land.” 
With that, their forces ſtop'd in theſe abodes, 

Struck with this aweful warning of the gods. 

To me, their chief bold Tarchon ſent, before, 


The crown, and every type of regal pow'r; 680 


Me they requeſt to lead their armies on, 


Accept the ſway, and fill the vacant throne, 


But for theſe filver hairs tis far too late 


To mix in battles, or the cares of ſtate; 
Vain were the thoughts, ſo great a war to wage; 685 


Too rough the taſk for unperforming age; 


My ſon had led them, but his race withſtood; 


Born half a native by the mother's blood. 


But thou, great prince, whoſe years and godlike line 
Stand well approv'd by every pow'r divine, 690 
Go thou; the high imperial taſk ſuſtain 


Go; to ſure conqueſt lead the vengeful train: 


And let my Pallas by thy ſide engage, 
Pallas, the joy of my declining age. Et, 
Beneath ſo great a maſter's forming care, 095 


Let the dear youth tearn every work of war; 


In every field thy matchleſs toils admire, 
And emulate thy deeds, and catch the glorious fire! 


Beneath his ſtandard rang'd, a choſen force 


1 ſend, two hundred brave Arcadian horſe; 700 


And, to ſupport the gathering war, my ſon 


Shall lead an equal ſquadron of his own. 


He ſaid; the prince and friend, in cares profound, 


| Long fixt their eyes with anguiſh on the ground, | 
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Sad, and dejected at the ſhort ſupply; | 705 
Till Venus gave a ſignal from the ſky ; „ 
Swift from the opening heavens, with aweful ſound? 
A ſudden ſplendor broke, and blaz'd around. 


707. Savift from the opening heavens with aweful ſound, &c.] 
Dryden in this place, without any authority from Virgil, re- 
preſents Venus as thundering : 8 . | 
But his bright mother from an opening cloud 
Too chear her iſſue, thunder'd thrice aloud. ver. 692. 
© Tho! it is true, ſays Mr. Spence, that the augurs of old did 
ſometimes attribute the power of caſting forth lightnings to 
all the twelve great gods (in an inferior ſenſe, to what was 
attributed by them to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, ) yet I do 
not imagine, that Virgil here ſpeaks of Venus's caſting forth _ 
the lightning: and much leſs, of her thundering. The paſ- 

fſage indeed, is difficult; ſo difficult, that moſt of the com- 

| mentators quite paſs it by, But if they had of old in Italy, 

| that phenomenon which we call the aurora borealis, and you 
were to view this paſſage in that light, it might perhaps be 
eaſy enough. That darting brightneſs ; the ruſhing of the 
heavens ; even the hearing of ſtrange noiſes, and the fancied 
appearance of arms; I remember, were all things talked of, 
on the appearance of the extraordinary phenomenon of this 
kind, in all our northern parts of Europe in the year 1716,” 
Polymet. Dial. 20. n. 25. 8 1 5 
To this remark I ſhall beg leave to add, that theſe pheno- 
mena are a fine preparative and introduction to the preſenting 
the armor; and thoſe who are ſhocked at their being preter- 
natural, are to remember, that they are hrought about by a 
goddeſs. The thought of Venus ſhewing her ſon the armor 
in the heavens, and ſhaking it among the clouds, is ſub- 
limely conceived, and occaſions that noble ſpeech of Æneas, 
which is as fine a piece of poetical enthuſiaſm as any thing in 
T „ | „ 
Upon the whole it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that though n 
| intonat and tonare, are here made uſe of, yet it cannot be in- 
| ferred from either of them, that it actually thundered. The 
terum fragor intonat ingens, implies, that the noiſe was loud- 
| ly repeated; but if the word intonat ſeem to ſome critics, who 
| are fond of literal meanings, to ſignify real thunder, I take this 


oppor- 
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A rolling general din they heard from far; 

And the loud Tyrrhene trumpets rend the air. 15 

While thus, amaz'd, they gaze with wondering eyes, 

Peal after peal runs rattling round the ſkies. 

At laſt bright claſhing arms the train behold, 

That fluſh the ſkies, and fringe the clouds Wich gold. 

But ſoon Eneas knew the loud alarms, 715 

The promis'd preſent of immortal arms. 

Jo me alone, my royal friend, he cries, 

This ſign belongs, an omen from the ſkies, 

My mother promis'd theſe portents in air, 

On the firſt opening of the waſteful war 720 

To me ſhe brings, thro' yon etherial road. 

Thoſe glorious arms, the labour of a god 

Oh! what a gathering ſtorm of ſlaughter ſpreads 

On yonder hoſts, and blackens o'er their heads! 

How ſhalt thou, Turnus, my full rage deplore! 725 

How ſhall thy waves, old Tyber, ſmoke with gore, 
When all thy ſtreams, incumber'd with the ſlain, 
Roll ſhields, and helms, and heroes to the main! 

Now let the perjur'd train their arms prepare; 

Since 'tis their wiſh, PII give a looſe to war! 730 


opportunity of informing them, than no leſs than fourteen ap- 
proved copies read zacrepat 3 and among the reſt the Vatican, 
and that valuable one of the Medici. The pulſa tonare, means 
the claſhing of the armor; and Pierius tells us, that ſome very 
old books read ſonare. Servius, after a very peremptory man- 
ner, explains the cum ſonitu venit—tonitris ſcilicit ; and adds, 
that the poet with his uſual exactneſs, makes the lightning 
_ precede the thunder. But I refer it to the impartial reader, 
whether we are obliged by the vibratus ab ethere fulgor, to 
underſtand preciſely the natural phenomenon of lightning. 


ers. QOF-VIRGL1L:; 
He ſaid ; and from the ſylvan throne retires ; 
Then on Alcides' altar wakes the fires, 
Glad he returns, the offering to renew, 
And to the houſhold gods the victims ſlew. 
To the ſame rites return, with equal joy, 
The hoary monarch and the youths of Troy. 
Then to the ſhips he bends his courſe again, 
There. culls the flower of all the warrior train, 
To wait him to the field; the reſt he ſends 
With the glad tidings to his ſon and friends. 
Smooth o'er the waves the painted veſſels glide, 
And with the ſtream move gently down the tide, 
Steeds are prepar d to mount the Trojan train, 
And ſpeed their progreſs to the Tuſcan plain, 
But to their prince a courſer was aflign'd, 
Of matchleſs ſpirit and ſuperior kind, 
The bounding fteed a lion's ſpoils infold, 
With paws dependent, ſheath'd in ſhining gold. 
Strait thro' the city flies the loud report 
Of troops advancing to the Tuſcan court. 
The ſhrieking matrons weary heav'n with pray'r; 
Near and more near they view, in wild deſpair, 
The horrid image of gigantic war. 
The good old monarch then embrac'd his ſon, | 
And with a flocd of tender tears begun: 75 8 
Oh! would almighty Jove once more renew | 
That vigorous ſtrength of youth, which once I knew 3 ; 


756. OH avould almighty Jeve. ] This ſpeech has two baits; 
and both of exquiſite beauty. In the former this old king, - 
at leeing Zneas and his fon with the troops marching to 
battle, is filled with tt ze heroic ideas of his youth; and ” 

| Q 
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When, by this hand, beneath her rocky wall, 
Præneſte ſaw her vanquiſh'd armies fall; „ 
When, victor of the field, and crown'd with fame, 769 
With piles of hoſtile ſhields, I fed the flame, 
And ſent great Herilus, of matchleſs might, 

Their martial monarch, to the ſhades of night; 
On whom, deſcended from celeſtial blood, 
Three lives his goddeſs * mother had beſtow'd. 763 
Wond'rous to tell! the warrior thrice was ſlain, 
As oft reviv'd, and arm'd, and fought again, 
Thrice, tho' renew'd for fight, the monarch bled, 
And thrice, of all his arms I firipp'd the dead. 
Such were I now—not all theſe dire alarms, 970 

Dangers, or deaths, ſhould tear me from thy arms: 
Nor had Mezentius thus his ſlaughters ſpread, 
Thus heap'd with wrongs thy father's aged head; 
Nor thus unpuniſh'd ſtretch'd his rage abhorr'd 
Ofer towns, diſpeopled by his waſteful ſword. #77; 


he was now equal to thoſe brave exploits which he had for- 
merly atchieved. In the latter; he turns the diſcourſe to his 
ſon, and aſſures him, that though oppreſſed with age and miſ- 
fortunes, he will be content ſtill to live, ſo that his beloved 
Pallas return ſafe. But how pathetically does the poet pre- 
pare the incident of Pallas's death, by making Evander at- 
terwards ſuppoſe the other alternative, and in the midſt of 
this ſuppoſition, by repreſenting him as fainting away, and 
carried off by the attendants! How much this laſt circum- 
ſtance would ſhine on the ſtage, need not be inſiſted on. 
62. Great Herilus] Heriſus king or Præneſte oppoſed the 
coming of Evander into Italy. Evander flew him and his 
followers, and burnt their ſhields. Servius imagines, that 
the poet alludes to Tarquinius, Priſcus burning the ſhields of 
the Sabines, as an offering to Vulcan. e 


* Feronia. 
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But hear, ye gods! and heaven's great ruler, hear, 

With due regard, a king's and father's pray'r! b 

My dear, dear Pallas, if the fates ordain 

Safe to return, and bleſs theſe eyes again: 

With age, pain, ſickneſs, this one bleſling give; ;: 786 

On this condition I'Il endure to live, 

But oh ! if fortune has decreed his doom, 

Now, now, by death, prevent my woes to come ; 

Now, while my hopes and fears uncertain flow; 

Now, ere ſhe lifts her hand to ſtrike the blow Ed 3 

While in theſe feeble arms I ſtrain the boy, 

My ſole delight, my laſt ſurviving joy 

Ere the ſad news of his untimely doom 

Muſt bow this hoary head with ſorrow to the tomb ! 

With theſe laſt words he ſwoon'd, and ſunk away: 790 

His ſervants to the couch their breathleſs lord convey. 
Now thro? the opening gates the warriors ride, 

Eneas firſt, Achates by his fide. 

The Trojan chiefs ſucceed : amid the train 

Young Pallas towers, conſpicuous o'er the plain, 795 

All bright his military purple flow'd; 

His pohſh'd arms with golden ſplendors glow'd. 

„So, bath'd in ocean, with a vivid ray 

Flames the refulgent ſtar, that leads the day : 

Wide thro? the ſky, before the ſacred light 800 

Break, and diſperſe the ſcattering ſhades of night. 

High on the battlements the mothers ſtand, 

And, from the towers, ſurvey the martial band. 


790. With theſe laſt. The pauſe in the original at the firſt 
| word in the Fax gs 0h judiciouſſy e the king's 
| ſtopping ſhort, and f aigting away. 
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Thro' the thick woods, embody'd in array, 
The glittering ſquadrons take the neareſt way. 855 
Loud ſhouts ariſe ; the thundering courſers bound 
'Thro? clouds of duſt, and paw the trembling ground. 
A mighty grove, rever'd for ages ſtood 
Where Czre views with pride her rolling flood : 

Hills clad with firr, to guard the hallow'd bound, $10 
Roſe in the majeſty of darknefs round. | 
In times of old, the pious Argive train, 
he firſt poſſeſſors of the Jatian plain, 
To the great * guardian of the fields, had made 
For ever ſacred the devoted ſhade, 815 
And, on his ſoleran day, their annual offerings paid. 
Not far from hence the 'I'uſcan hoſt difpread 
Their mighty camp, with Tarchon at their head, 7 
Prom the tall towering, point in full ſurvey, 
Stretch'd o' er the vale, th embattled army Way. $20 
Hither ZEneas, with his band, fucceeds ; 
The train refreſn'd releaſe the panting ſteeds. 


809. Where Cere wiews.) Livy ſtyles this city, Sacrarium 
populi Romani, diverforium ſacerdotum, ac receptaclum ſacro- 
rum, L. 1. Virgil here makes an elegant poetical uſe oi the 
religious character of the place, in deſcribing a venerable 
grove of firrs, which ſtood near it. | | | 
In the Old Teſtament frequent mention is made of conſe- 
<rated groves among the ſollowers of idolatry, 

Thus, 2 Chron. xxiv. 18. And they left the houſe of 
the Lord God of their fathers, and ſerved groves and idols. 
And, 2 Chron. xiv. 3. Ile brake down the images, and 
cut down the groves.' The Jewiſh law forbad the planting 
groves near God's altar, as a part of the Pagan ſuperſtition. 
Deuteron. xiv. 21. Thou {halt not plant thee a grove of 
any trees near unto the altar of the Lord thy God, which 
thou ſhalt make thee.” - = On 
St | * Sylvanus, 
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Meantime his beauteous mother, from on high, 
Had brought the blazing preſent down the {ky, 


By the cool ſtream the hero ſhe ſurvey'd 22 

Within the winding vale, and thus ſhe faid : : 
Behold the promis'd arms; in every part 

By Vulcan labour'd with immortal art. 

Now dare thy foes, collected in thy might, 

Now call the haughty Turnus to the fight. $50 


'Then the fair queen her joyful ſon embrac'd, 

And by an oak, the radiant burthen plac'd. 

The wondering chief with ſudden rapture glow'd, 
Struck with the glorious labours ef the god. 
Aſtoniſn'd at the blazing arms he ſtands, 832 
And, one by one, he pois'd 'em in his hands. 
The ſword, with death all pointed, he admires, 
And the proud helm, that ſhoots a length of fires. 
The mighty corſlet caſt a vivid ray; 


With ſcales of braſs and ſanguine colours gay; 840 


And, like a flaming cloud, refulgent ſhone, 
Pierc'd with the glancing glories of the ſun. 
The poliſh'd greaves his manly thighs infold, 
With mingled metals wrought and ductile gold. 


$43. The wondering.] When Jaſon brings the golden fleece 


from the grove to the ſhip, in Apollonius Rhodius, Book 3. 
the Argonauts gaze on it with ſurprize and delight; 
every one takes a pride in handling it, and turning it round. 


Virgil ſeems here to have had that beautiful paſſage in his eye. 
Thus alſo Sir Triſtram, in Spenſer's Fairy Queen, Book 6. 


Canto 2. Stanza 39. 
But Triſtram then deſpoyling that dead knight 
Of all thoſe goodly ornaments of praiſe, | 
Long fed his greedy eyes with the fair ſight | 
Of the bright em etall, ſhining like ſunne rayes ; 
„e and chem a thouſand wayes. 
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With joy the weighty ſpear the prince beheld; 845 
But moſt admir'd the huge myſlerious ſhield ; 
For there had Vulcan, ſkill'd in times to come, 
Diſplay'd the triumphs of immortal Rome; 

There all the Julian line the god had wrought, . 
And charg'd the gold with battles yet unfought. 8 50 
Here in a verdant cave's embow'ring ſhade, 
The foſtering wolf and martial * twins were laid; 
TH indulgent mother, half reclin'd along, ö 
While at her dugs the ſportive infants hung, 8540 
| Look'd fondly back, and form'd'em with her tongue, 
Next Rome appear'd ; here ſhriek the Sabine dames, 
Surpriz'd, and raviſh'd at her ſolemn games. 

In arms the Cures with their king appear, 

And wage with infant Rome a ſuden war. | 

At length agreed, from fight the monarchs ceaſe, 860 
And, at the ſhrine of Jove, conclude the peace. 
Each king beſide the bleeding victim ſtands, 

With lifted eyes, a goblet in his hands. 

Here the mad courſers flew the foreſt o'er, 

And, limb from limb, the perjur'd Metius tore. 865 


r .6 


8 52. The Hoflering wolf J Virgil, ſays Servius, was careful 
to expreſs the particular attitude, which we fee in ſtatues of 
this wolf. Mr. Spence, in his Polymetis, obſerves, that ihe 
is often to be ſeen in this attitude, in gems and relievos. The 
pour is obliged to Ennius for the 


: —Gemmetque huic ubera circum 
'L aduat pendentes puer. —— Annal. L. 1. 


The tereti cerwice reflexum, is Tully's, De Nat. D. L. 2. 4: 
856. Next Rome.] For an account of the diſpoſition of the 
figures on the ſhield, and the various ordonnance of each 
| Fan, ſee the Diſſertation, ad calc. | 
* Romulus and Remus. | 
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As vengeful Tullus drags him thro' the wood, 
The ſculptur'd trees are all bedrop'd with blood. 

Here proud Porſenna, with his martial train, 
Bids Rome receive her baniſh'd * king again. 
Her noble ſons, ſurrounded with alarms, 870 
Fly, in the cauſe of liberty, to arms. 
While glorious Cocles all his hoſt withſtood, 
and Clœlia broke her chains, and ſwam the flood. 
With furious looks, tremendous to behold, 
he raging monarch frown'd, and ftorm'd in gold, 875 
There, for the Capitol, brave Manlius ſtrove, 
Fought like a god, and look'd a ſecond Jove. 
There ſtood thy palace, Romulus, (decreed 
The ſeat of empire, ) roof'd with homely reed. 


879. Roof d with homely reed.] The regia, or palace 
ere mentioned, cannot be underſtood of the Capitol, which 
chen it was beſieged by the Gauls, was a magnificent build- 
ig; and, that a thatched covering, and golden (or gilded) 
orticos are molt abſurdly inconſiſtent, is obvious. The com 
ientators in gener al underſtand, that regia ſpecifies the origi- 
al palace of Romulus thatched with ftraw, and preſerved 
the Capitol as a relick. De La Cerda oblerves, that this 
onſe was from time to time repaired by the Romans, whence 
is here called recent. | Ee | 

In theſe days of luxury, we can ſcarce conceive any ſuch 
ing, as a thatched houſe to have been a palace; or of great 
en and princes having no other beds than a heap of ſtraw : 
ud yet the latter was not ſo far from our times, as we may be 
pt to imagine, — Thus Camden, in ſpeaking of Edburton, 
Little village near Aileſbury, in Buckinghamſhire) ſays, 
lat it was a manor-royal ; and that ſeveral yard lands were 
ven to it by the king, on condition, „That the holders 
thereof, ſhould find LITTER, that is STRAW, for the king's 
bed, whenever he ſhould come hither.” [Britan. p. 280. 
d. 1695.] Ramus, in ſpeaking of the reformation of the uni- 
VOL, III. 5 P „ verſity 


* Tarquinius Superbus, 
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Here fled the filver gooſe thro” courts of gold, 830 
And, cackling loud, th' approaching Gauls foretold. 
Thro' the thick foreſt move the hoſtile pow'rs, | 
And, favour'd by the night, invade the tow'rs. 

Fair golden treſſes grace the comely train, 


And every warrior wears a golden chain. 885 


Embroider'd veſts their ſnowy limbs infold ; 
And their rich robes are all adorn'd with gold. | 


_ verſity of Paris, mentions the following allowance there; Pr 
 Tapetts & STRAMINE gquodlibetarie, triginta ſolidi. Tn car- 


dinali, pro tapetis & STRAMINE, triginta ſclidi. There is 1 


ſtreet in part of the univerſity of Paris, now called La 


Rue de Fouarre; and formerly called La Rue de Fourrage; 
where the ſtraw-market was kept formerly, to ſupply the 
ſtudents with freſh litter. Menage's Di&. vol. 1. Fourrage. 
Their ſchools were littered with ſtraw too, when they hell 
their Quodlibets, or any other great diſputations. Twas 
ſo in Dante's time, according to Naude, [Add. a I'Hiſt, de 
Louis XI. p. 175.]—Hence when Rabelais makes his Panta- 
grue! diſpute againſt all comers, he makes him hold his di- 
putations in the Rue du Fouarra: De faict, par tous les car- 
refours de la ville miſt concluſions, en nombre de neuf mille, 
ſept cens, ſoixante & quatre, en tout ſgavior; touchant en 
icelles les plus fortes doubtes, qui fuſſent en toutes ſciences; 
et premierement en la RUE DE FEURRE tint contre touts les 
Regents, Artiens, & Orateurs; & les miſt tous de cu}, (Liv, 
2. chap. 10.) Where his commentator ſays; Les accua 
tous, & les obligea a ſe raſſeoir ſur leur PAILLE. [ncte z. 
The word litter probably comes from the French word tor: 
bed, lit: The French ſtill generally uſe a pallaile, or ftraw- 
bed, under their feather-beds, SPENCE. 
880. Here fled the filver gooſe thro* courts of gold.) The 
antitheſis of auratis and argenteus at firſt fight may appear in 
conſiſtent with the ſimplicity of Virgil ; but we are to remem 
ber, that he is deſcribing a piece of art, in which the portico 
were repreſented in gold, and the geeſe (agreeable to the 
natural colour) in filver. Thus afterwards (ver. gos.) tt 
ocean is repreſented in gold, and the dolphins in filver. 
Servius obſerves, that the poet in the epithet arger!ew 
alludes to a filver gooſe, which was kept in the Capito,, ! 
memory of its being preſerved by the noiſe of iheſe bi;ds- 
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Two Alpine ſpears with martial pride they wie!d, 
And guard their bodies with an ample ſhield, 

The Salii next in ſolemn garbs advance; 890 
And naked here the mad Luperci dance. 

The pledge of future empire from the ſky, 

The ſacred targe ſtrikes dazzling on the eye. 

In ſtately cars the pious matrons rode, 
Who ſav'd their country, and appeas'd the god. 89g 

Far hence remov'd, appear the realms below, 
The horrid manſions of eternal woe; 

Where howl the damn'd ; where Catiline in chains 
Roars from the dark abyſs, in endleſs pains; _ | 
Sees the grim furies all around him ſpread, goo 
And the black rock {till trembling o'er his head. 
But in a ſeparate ſpace the juſt remain ; | 
And aweful Cato rules the godlike train. 

Full in the midſt, majeſtically roll'd | 
The ſolemn ocean wrought in figur'd gold: 9 
But hoary waves curl high on every ſide, 
And ſilver dolphins cut the ſable tide. 

Amid the flood, two navies roſe to ſight 
With beaks of braſs; th' immortal Actian fight! 
All charg'd with war the boiling billows roll'd, 910 
And the vaſt ocean flam'd with arms of gold. 

910. Boiling billows.] Ferwvere, ſays the original. The 
critics tell us, that Virgil ules ferwere ſhort, that the ſound | 
may agree more with the ſenſe of the word ; whereas his true 
reaſon was, his imitating the practice of the ancients, who, 
as we learn from Quintilian, uſed fervo, and ferweo, indit- 
ferently, Many of theſe old words in Virgil, have probably 
been altered by the tranſcribers. Pictai vi & aquai, Vir- 


zilius amantifſimus vituflatis carminibus inſeruit. Quintil. 
init, Or. L. 1. Polymetis, pag. 21. 
| COS PS 
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ere leads divine Auguſtus, thro? the floods 

The ſons of Rome, her fathers and her gods: 

From his high ſtern the martial ſcene ſurveys, 914 
While ſtreaming ſplendors round his temples blaze; 


His ſparkling eyes a keener glory ſhed, 
Than his great father's ſtar, that glitters o'er his head, | 


Next, with kind gales, the care of every god, 
Agrippa leads his ſquadron thro” the flood. 


A naval crown adorns the warrior's brows, 920 


And fierce he pours amid th' embattled foes. 

There brings proud Antony his various bands, 
From diſtant nations, and from barbarous lands, 
Diſpeopled Egypt fills the watry plain, 

And the whole Eaſtern world o'erfpreads the main, 925 


But © ;—the curſe of Rome, the ſhame of war, 
His * Pharian conſort follows in the rear! 


Ruſ the fierce fleets to fight! beneath their oar: 


And claſhing beaks, the foaming ocean roars ! | 
All big with war the floating caſtles ride, 930 


In bulk enormous, o'er the yielding tide; 

'The frothy ſurge ike moving mountains ſweep, 

Or iſles uprooted, rolling round the deep. 

Spears, darts and flames fly furious o'er the main ; 
The fields of Neptune take a crimſon ſtain. 9335 
The beauteous queen, amidſt the dire alarms, 
With her loud timbrels calls her hoſts to arms, 


926. But O ! —the curſe.) It was impoſſible for the tranſlator 
to reach the brevity and the energy of the ſingle word ne a: ! 


- 28 Cleopatra, 
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Flies to the fight, nor ſees the ſnakes, that wait 

And hiſs behind, dread miniſters of fate! | 
Againſt great Neptune, in his ſtrength array'd, 940 
Ind beauteous Venus, and the blue-ey'd maid, 
Engage the dog Anubis, on the floods, 

And the lewd herd of Egypt's monſter gods. 

In poliſh'd ſteel, conſpicuous from afar, 

Amid the tumult ftorms the god of war. 945 
Her robes all rent, with many an ample ſtride, . 
Grim Diſcord ſtalk'd, triumphant o'er the tide. 

Next, with her bloody ſcourge Bellona flies, 

And leads, in fatal pomp, the furies of the ſkies. 

Mean time, enthron'd on Actium's towering height, 
The god of day ſurveys the raging fight, — 951 
And bends his twanging bow. With ſudden dread, 
At the dire ſignal, all Arabia fled: I 
At once retire, in wild confuſion hurl'd, 

Egypt, and all th' aſſembled Eaſtern world. geo: 
Amid the ſlaughters of the fight was ſeen, 1 55 
Pale with the fears of death, the Pharian queen; 
Aghaſt, ſhe calls the kind propitious gales 

To ſpeed her flight; and ſpreads her ſilken ſails. 

938. Nor ſees the ſnakes.] The commentators in general, 
underftand ſimply, by zecdum etiam, &c. ſhe did not perceive 
her death approaching. As ſhe was to die by the bite of aſps, 
ys Trapp, it is here elegantly ſuppoſed, that Vulcan had 
engraved them behind her, to ſhew what was to be her deſtiny; 
tho' ſhe was not then apprehenſive of it. | BE TERS 

944. In poliſh'd ſteel.] Virgil makes uſe of three different 
metals in the relievo of this ſhield, and each is applied not 
without reference to the colour or nature of the thing repre- 
ſknted : mention has been already made of filver and gold; and 
here the poet, with great propriety, figures the image of the god 


ok war in ſteel, 3 
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The ſhame and ſlaughter of his vanquiſh'd ſons. 


'The freets reſound with ſhouts and ſolemn games; 


With ardent pray'rs: high altars riſe around; 
And with the blood of victims ſmokes the ground. 975 


In ranks before him paſs the vanquiſh'd train, 


that he hath made Vulcan repreſent nations that ſpoke differ- 


ſpoke different languages? Thus Pliny ſays of Apelles, that 


ig his helmet of his ſquire; of Ariſtides, that he drew a 


The god difplay'd her figure, full in view, 960 
As ober the floods with weſtern winds ſhe flew. 
While ſunk in grief, the mighty Nile bemoans 


He faw the rout; his mantle he unroll'd, | 
Spread forth his robes, and open'd every fold, "2. YOL 
Expanded wide his arms, with timely care, 
Anal in his kind embrace receiv'd the flying war. 
Now moves great Cæſar (all his foes o' ercome, ) 
With three proud triumphs thro' imperial Rome 4. 
And pays immortal honours to the ſkies: 976 
Bchold at once three hundred temples riſe ! | 


And to the temples throng the Roman dames 


He fits enthron'd in Phoebus? Parian fane; 


While he accepts the gifts that crown his toils, 
And hangs on high the conſecrated ſpoils. 


Before the victor move the mighty throngs, 09 


With different habits and diſcordant tongues. 

981. Diſcordant tongues.) It has been objected to the poet 
rent languages; a thing impoſſible to be expreſſed in ſculpture, 
But Pope has vindicated him by obſerving, that, if a painter 


ſhould put into a picture, one town of France, and another 
of Flanders, might not one ſay, they were two towns that 


he painted Clytus on horſeback, going to battle, and demand- 
beggar whom he could almoſt underſtand, pane cum voce : 


of Cteſilochus, that he had painted Jupiter bringing forth 
%%%; ¼æͥ. | Oe Bacchus, 
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Here paſs, diſtinguiſh'd by the god of fire, 
The ſons of Afric in their looſe attire ; | 
The Carians march; the bold Numidians ride; 
The Gelons ſhine with quivers at their fide. 985 
Here croud the Daz; and the nations, there, Ee 
From earth's laſt ends aſſembled to the war. 
Here with diminiſh'd pride Euphrates mourns ; 
There the maim'd Rhine bemoans his broken horns : 
And fierce Araxes, bridg'd of old in vain, 998 
Now bends, ſubmiſlive, to the Roman chain. 

Such was the glorious gift in every part 
By Vulcan finiſh'd with immortal art: 
(The forms unknown, that grac'd its ample field) 
The prince with joy ſurveys che ſtory'd ſhield- 92 3 
Aloft he bears the triumphs yet to come, 
The fortunes of his race, the fates of mighty Rome. 


Bacchus, and crying out like a woman, et mulicbrieter inge- 
miſcentem ; and of Nicæaichus, that he had drawn a piece, 
in which Hercules was ſeen very melancholy on reflecting upon 
his madneſs, Herculem triflem, inſaniæ fenitentis. No one 
ſure will condemn thoſe ways of expreſſion, which are o 
common. PoPE's Obſervations on the Shield of Achilles, 
borrow'd from M. Dacier, Iliad, B. 17. 

992. Glorious gift, ] There is an abſolute neceſſity in the 
Iliad for Vulcan to make armour for Achilles ; Patroclus, to 
whom this hero had lent his armour being ain, and the 
armour itſelf being taken for a ſpoil. This gives a beautiful 
propriety to this incident in Homer. Is there fo ſtrong and 
ſo indiſpenſable a reaſon in our poet, for Introducing + a de- 
ſcription of ZEneas's armour? f 

997. The fortunes of bis race.] Attollens humero, in | the | 
the original. This verſe, ſays Addiſon, is perhaps the wittielt 
in Virgil. There is doubtleſs a mixture of ideas in it, very 
much in the manner of our modern writers, who make one 
part of their deſcriptions relate to the repreſentation, and the 
other t to the thin g that is repreſented, 
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OBSERVATIONS 
SHIELD of ANEAS. 


HE deſcription of the ſhield, in the eighth 
book of the /Encis, has been very gene- 
rally eſteemed for its poetical beauties. 
The figure of the wolf bending back with 
fondneſs, and forming with her tongue the ſmiling 
infants, or the mourning river-god ſtretching out 
his watry garments to receive and ſhield the routed 
Egyptians, have ſeldom eſcaped even the meaneſt 
admirer. But I do not remember to have ever ſeen 
the whole of it conſidered in a critical light, as to 
the propriety or impropriety of the pieces repreſent- 
ed. Moſt readers, like the hero that wore it, Rerum 
ignari imagine gaudent, are ſtruck extremely with 
the diſpoſition of the figures in each particular piece, 
and the excellence of the painting; without once 
reflecting whether other pieces might not have been 
introduced with at leaſt equal propriety, and whe- 
ther the judgment of the poet as well as his fancy, 
had a ſhare in the performance. For my own part, 
cannot help thinking it may be an agreeable taſk 
to examine the ſubject a little more minutely ; to 
endeavour to find out the motives. and reaſons for 
each particular repreſentation, and to conſider fairly 
„„ whether 


= —— — — — - 
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Cato in Elyſium? It would be endleſs to mention 
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whether the ſeveral pictures are actually incon- 


nected with each other; or whether, tho” they 


may ſeem to be thrown down at random, they do 


not in reality form a kind of regular whole. Such 


a whole I would be underſtood to mean, as a poet 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have intended. 
The ſhield, as framed by Vulcan, Virgil himſelf 
tells us, contained a regular ſeries of the whole 
Alban and Roman affairs. -— 
Illic res Italas, Romanorumgue triumphos 
Fecerat ignipotens e illic genus omne future 
Stirpis ab Aſcauio, pugnataque in ordine bella. 
Virgil only picks out ſuch particulars as he ima- 
gined would conduce to his deſign, and be an orna- 
ment to his poem. It is the poet therefore, not the 
god, who comes under my cognizance; I am con- 


_ cerned only with a ſew extracts from a larger work, 
and have undertaken to examine the judiciouſneſs 


of the collection. | 
And firſt, I would aſk whether we have not ſome- 
times blamed Virgil for the circumſtances he has 
ſelected from the Roman ſtory. There are certainly 
numberleſs great actions omitted, which are leſs fa- 


bulous than thoſe he has repreſented, and perhaps 
appear to us more ſhining and pictureſque. A de- 
8 Hannibal, or a bleeding Gracchus, a captive 


erſes, or the triumphs of a Scipio, were ſurely as 
noble objects of repreſentation, as a Cocles on the 


bridge, or a Clelia in the Tiber. Would a mangled 


Pompey, drawn with all the mournful circum- 
ſtances imagination could have furniſhed, have 
ſhewn leſs art than a tortured Metius? Or, would 


ſuch a picture have been leſs acceptable to the 


Julian family, than a Catiline in Tartarus, or a 


tho 


| 
| 
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the various particulars in which a Roman bard 
might have exerted his talents. The hiſtory of his 
country was a ſeries of great events; and every 
name on record, that of a demigod, or hero. Why 


therefore would he confine himſelf to the more 


doubtful tranſactions of the earlier ages? | 
To this I anſwer in general, that the fine con- 


cluſion of the ſixth book of the Æneis, is a repre- 


ſentation of the ſame nature with this before us. 
The heroes of Rome have already paſt in review. 
The poet has already celebrated the chief orna- 
ments of his country, and has ſcarce any thing in 
reſerve but his favourite battle of Actium. He would 
not, however, let ſo fair an opportunity paſs of 
doing honour to his anceſtors. He collects together, 
as it were, the laſt remains of antiquity, and even 
introduces ſome of the former perſons under dit- 


ferent circumſtances, and in different attitudes. 


One principal deſign of the neis, we may 


allow, was to pay court to Auguſtus ; but it was 


to do it in ſuch a manner as would not only make 
the Julian family but the whole Roman name im- 
mortal. Accordingly we find there is ſcarce an oc- 
currence in hiſtory which has not found a place in 
ſome part of the poem: ſcarce an hero of note, who 
has not ſomewhere or other an opportunity of ap- 
pearing. The immortal hatred between Rome and 
Carthage is interwoven with the ſubject itſelf, and 
by the art of the poet has an original given it, be- 
fore either of the places concerned was in being. 
The troubles of Aneas take their principal riſe 
from it, and Juno labours to preſerve her city near 
a thouſand years before its deſtruction. This great 
ſubject, as I mentioned above, and almoſt every 
other, was too much exhauſted to be figured upon 
8 . 
; 
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the ſhield ; ; it would have been giving a ſketch, or 
picture in miniature, of what had been already 
deſcribed at large. 
Having premiſed thus much in vindication of the 
poet for what he has not done, I ſhall next conſider 
the method he has choſen to purſue, and lay the 
Whole ſeries of verſes regularly before you. 
The ſcene opens with the original of Romulus. 
The ſeveral kings from /Eneas to that time are 
paſſed over in ſilence. "Thoſe who had any thing 
| remarkable in themſelves, or relative to the Roman | 
1 affairs, ſuch as Sylvius, Procas, Capys, Numitor, 
* had already appeared in the Elyſian fields. The 
reſt, like the ſlain in a battle 4 
Alcandrumque, Heliumque, Noemonaque, Prytanimgue, 
would have been mere names; and are only men- 
tioned in hiſtory, as ſo many links of a pedigree to 
preſerve connection between hero and hero. 
The deſign in the ſixth book was to exhibit to 
| FEneas every deſcendant in his height of glory. 
| But here the intention ſeems to have been quite 
| otherwiſe. ** Rome was to be carried gradually to | 
| perfection, and riſe from its loweſt beginnings to 
in „that ſolid grandeur which it actually enjoyed 
under Auguſtus Cæſar.“ When I ſay carried 


1 gradually to perfection, J do not mean that ever 

ſingle ſtep by which it roſe to that height will be 

1 here ſet before us, but only ſome of the more 
ſtriking cauſes of its greatneſs be ſtrongly marked 

| _outto us; as far atleaſt, as they can be in a ſketch 

(| | of this nature. In the former repreſentation, we are 
| pPreſented with the founder of Rome in full maturity; 

H and Anchiſes, while he points him out, cries s with | 
| | n kind of rapture,  -- 

1 Aiden ut gemine ant vertice erate; - 

5 Et pater ipſe ſus Juperum zam 7 da. honore ! 

1 | ut 


% & 75 


ys TT er” 


th 


zut 
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But here the fable of the wolf. is introduced, and 


we lee the great anceſtor of the maſters of the world | 
an expoſed helpleſs infant. 


Fecerat et viridi ftam Mavortis in 1 antrg 5 
Procubuiſſe lu pam geminos hiiic ubera circum 
 Ludere pendentes pueras, et lambere matrem 
Impavidose illam tereti cervice reflexam 
Mulcere alternos, et corpora fingere lingud. 


Next to its founder, we have Rome likewiſe in 
its infancy. But the poet has choſen to introduce it 
at the celebration of the Circenſian games, when 


its handful of inhabitants might all appear together, 


and the manner of its being copled, be expreſſed 


at the ſame time. 


Nec procul hinc Reman, et raptas fine more Sabinas 
 Conjeſſu cave, magnis i bus acts 


 Addiderat dd 
The ſtory « the Aſylum was what Virgil was 


unwuling to mention. It would have been deriving 
the original of the beſt families in Rome from rob- 
bers and murderers; ; and have ſpoiled many com- 
pliments in the other parts of his poem. Juvenal, as 
a Satiriſt, uſes leſs ceremony, when he addreſſes 
himſelf to a worthleſs patrician, who would claim 
ſome merit from the virtues of his anceſtors : 


Et ramen ut longe repetas longꝭgue revoluas 
Nomen, ab infami gentem deducis Ajylo. 
Aajorum primus quiſquis fuit ille tuorum 


Aut paſtor fuit, aut illud quod dicere nolo. 


Hiſtorians may labour hard to palliate this ac- 
count, as it is their buſineſs to relate every thing; 


but our poet thought proper to paſs it over entirely. 
I muſt not, however, diſſemble Virgil's having 


mentioned this very e in another part of his 
poem; 


199 ——U— ß!— — — — —ũ—— —— — 2 — moe 


it here: 
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poem; but it is only where he is running over the 


names of places, and of that among the reſt, with- 


out being obliged to enter into particulars, which 


he muſt neceſſarily have done had he introduced 


Hinc Iucum ingentum, quem Romulus acer aſylum 
As to the rape of the Sabine virgins, it was too 


material to be neglected, eſpecially if we regard its 


conſequences, The firſt of which immediately 
follows, 5 5 | 
| —Subitoque novum conſurgere bellum 
Romulidis, Tatioque ſeni, Curibuſque ſeveris, 


Dionyſius, who makes every thing deſign, and is 
perfectly acquainted with the moſt minute intrigues 
of the cabinet, endeavours to repreſent this action 
as a deep laid ſcheme of policy. And indeed, if we 
examine the good effects it produced, we may al- 


moſt be perſuaded to give into his opinion, It was 


highly probable, that ſuch an inſult as this might 
at firſt be reſented, but that the rage of paſſion | 


would gradually wear away, and an union of 


families and intereſts take place. But I confeſs my- 
ſelf, Ihave much more pleaſure in obſerving a variety 
of events brought about by accident; and think it 
more natural to imagine, that the politics of that 
age were on too low a form to pretend to forecaſt. 
It is upon this account that I have always confider- 
ed Dionyſius's hiſtory, admirable as it is, as a civil 


romance: 'Tho' the heads of it are true, or at leaſt 
what are received as ſuch, yet like the Cyropædia 


of KXenophon, it rather ſeems written to inſtruct 
poſterity, than to relate what has really happened. 


achiavel, in his diſcourſes on the firſt Decade of 


' Livy, has taken a better method to make the 


Roman 


hs — 
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Roman hiſtory uſeful. He has extracted general 
rules of policy, both from the errors and perfections 
of that ſtate, and given due praiſe to its excellen- 

cies, without ſuppoſing every citizen a Lycurgus. 
After mentioning the war, the poet proceeds to 
its happy concluſion, and takes occaſion to paint 
his anceſtors in the very action of ſtriking a league. 
A league we mult take notice, which Unites the 


Roman and Sabine people. A remarkable period in 
the Roman ſtate. 


Poft iidem inter ſe poſito certamine reges 5 
* Armati Jovis ante aras, pateraſque tenentes 
Stabant : et cæſd jungebant fadera porch, 


To the manner of engaging in a treaty, ſucceeds 
the puniſhment for breaking one. Numa's e 
reign had already been celebrated : _ 
Quis procul ille autem ramis inſignis olive, tee, En. vi. 
And the religious part of it taken notice of in the 
words ſacra ferens. The warlike character of Tullus 
Hoſtilius was there likewiſe introduced; but this 
one action of his, with regard to Metius, was juſtly 
reſerved for a more proper place: 


Haul procul inde cite Metium in diverſa quadrige, 
Di/tulerant (at tu dictis, Albane, maneres ) 

"Rapiabatous viri mendacis viſcere Tullus 

Per ſylvam, et ſparſi rorabant ſanguine vepres. 


This too we muſt obſerve was another remark- 
able period, when the Alban and Roman people | 
were united into one bod 

From the reign of Tullus Hoſtilius, til the be- 
ginning of the conſular ſtate, we have an entire 
chaſm in the hiſtory; which again opens with the 
Tuſcan war. 

Ancus Martius, and Tarquinius Priſcus, have a 
Reese in the ſixth both, and therefore might e 


be omitted here. But it is the misfortune of Servius 


r — — — ——ꝛ—̃ — 
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Tullius, to whom Rome owed the beſt part of her 
conſtitution, to be neglected in both places. Strada, 
in his Momus, accuſes Virgil of this neglect; but 
makes no apology for him. The commentators tell 
us, it is becauſe Servius was of mean extraction, 
I own, it is with difficulty I acquieſce in ſuch a 


reaſon, and think the poet as well as myſelf, would 


be obliged to any one, who would furniſh us with 
a better. His mother was a princeſs, tho' a ſlave of 


War; And his great abilities, whatever was his ex- 


traction, were certainly equal to any ſtation: 
Ancilla natus trabeam et diadema Duirini, 

Et faſces meruit regum ultimus ille bonorum. 
VV Ju. Sat. 8. 

But it ſeems to have been the faſhion to neglect 

him; for we find Horace equally unjuſt in not 


allowing him a place in his catalogue of worthics, 


Od. 12. lib. 1. In one of his Satires indeed, where 
it made for his purpoſe, he does him the favour to 
inſinuate, that he was a good man, tho' his reign 
was ignoble, 55 | 
Ante potęſtatem Tulli atque ignoble regnum 
MAultos ſæpe viros nullis maforibus ortos 
Et vixifſe probos, amplis et honoribus auctos. 
Tarquin the proud, the ſucceeding king, is men- 

tioned by name in the ſixth book, and in this; in 
the former he is merely a name, and joined too in 
an haſty manner with the elder Tarquin: _ 
= Vis, ei Tarquinios rege 
But here he is more directly, and more juſtly intro- 
duced ; for tho' he himſelf had no virtue Which de- 
ſerved regard, he was greatly the occaſion of it in 


others; and gave rife, by his infamy, to the firſt 


heroes of Rome, It is not Tarquin, but his oppoſers, 
V | | whom 
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whom the poet celebrates. In the ſame manner muſt 
we underſtand the ſuperbos Tarquini faſces. of 
Horace, which ſome commentators would apply 
to Tarquinius Priſcus, who was remarkably con- 
cerned for the majeſty of government. But if we 
conſider it in the light I am mentioning the Whole 
ſtanza will be finely contraſted: 


Romul:m gſt hos prius, an quietum 
Pompili regnum memorem, an ſuperbos 


Tar yeni 7 faſces, dubito, an Catonis 
Nobile Lethum. 


„ Shall I firſt celebrate Romulus, who founded the 
£6 monarchy of Rome; or Numa, who confirmed 
ce jt by the arts of peace; or thoſe noble perſons 
« who recovered our liberty from the haughty 
© 'Tarquin; or Cato, who died in its defence?“ 
This too faves the latter part of the ſtanza from 
that ſtrange alteration of Dr. Bentley, 


Anne Curti Nobile Lethum, 


Loo return; the poet deſcribes the tyrant, as al 
ready baniſhed ; and only lays before us the conſe- 
- quence of that baniſhment, the Tuſcan war: 


Nec non Tarquinium ejeftum, Porſenna jubebat 
Accipere, ingentique urbem obſidione premebat. 


We need not wonder that he has not been more 
particular, as to the enormities of the Tarquins, 
ſince it was not his deſign to expoſe villains, but to 
illuſtrate noble actions. As in the picture of Metius 
above, it was the juſt reſentment of Tullus which 
was the ſubject, not the treachery of the ſufferer. 
Beſides every reader, eſpecially a Roman one, from 
the word eſectum, muſt naturally run back to the 
_ cruelties of that family. The murder of Servius, 

and the rape of Lucrece, riſe freſh before us; and 

: fancy | 
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I fancy we ſhall find in moſt of the deſcriptions 
throughout the poem, ſuch particulars ſelected as 
always draw after them a train of circumſtances, 
and exhibit to the mind of the reader much more 
than is expreſſed in words. The next line breathes 
the true ſpirit of liberty : 


Aneade in ferrum pro libertate ruebant, 


Lucan would have declaimed on this occaſion, 
and have abounded with exclamations {or twenty 
verſes together, till the ſubject itfelf grew tedious, 


if nottrifling. But Virgil in one nervous line, ſhews 


the eager ſpirit of the Romans, and finely oppoſes 
their noble reſolution in the cauſe of liberty to the 
inſolent jubebat of Porſenna. 


He continues to paint the tyrant ſwelling with 
indignation at their haughty attempts againſt his 
Kingly ſupremacy, and threatening that virtue 
which actually alarmed his fancied omnipotence : 


Ilum indignanti ſimilem, ſimilemque minauti 
Aſpiceres : pontem auderet quod vellere Cicles, 
Et fluvium vinclis innaret Clelia ruptis, 


After this noble reſiſtance to a domeſtic tyrant, and 
his imperious abettor, (which every one muſt allow 
was a very remarkable period, as an entire altera- 
tion of their government, and an eſtabliſhment of 
their liberties were the conſequence.) After this, 
I fay, we ſee the ſame ſpirit exert itſelf againit a 
foreign enemy, who attempted to enſlave or plunder 
a free people. It is generally agreed, that it was not 
Manlius or Camillus, but the gold of Rome, which 
drove back its adverſaries. However, the popular 
opinion was to the poet's purpoſe : 

In ſummo cuſtos Tarpeiæ Manlius arcs 

Stabat pro temple, et Capitolià celſa tenebat. 
| The 
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The Capitol was doubtleſs a conſiderable edifice in 
the time of Manlius, tho” not to be compared with 
that of Sylla, Veſpaſian, or Domitian afterwards. 
Virgil, to make it appear as grand as poſhble, has 
placed in contraſt to it, the thatched cottage of 


Romulus: 
Romulcogue recens horrebat regia culms. 


And by this means puts us in mind once more of 
the low condition from whence Rome raiſed itſelf; 
which, as I obſerved above, was one deſign of the 
whole repreſentation. | Dn, 1 
Mr. Addiſon is of opinion, that the veneration 
paid to the lady of Loretto's temple, took its riſe 
from the ſuperſtition of the old Romans with regard 
to this hut of their founder's, which they conti- 
nually repaired as it fell to decay. The cuſtom of 
_ repairing it is, I ſuppoſe, intended to be expreſſed 
in the words, recens horrebat. „ 
That nothing which was of ſervice to the poet's 
country, might be paſſed by in ſilence, the very 
geeſe are celebrated for their alarming the centinels: 
Atque hic auratis volitans argenteus anſer 
Porticibus, Gallos in limine adefſe canebat. 
What follows to the end of the deſcription is poeti- 
cal painting, tho' not merely ſo, for it very ac- 
curately informs us of the dreſs and perſons of the 
Gauls, and their manner of engaging in arms: 


Gall: per dumos aderant, arcemgue tenebant, 

Defenſi tenebris, et dono noctis opace. 

Aurea cæſaries illis, atque aurea veſtis : 

Virgatis lucent ſagulis: tum laftea colla 

Auro innectuntur dus quiſque alpina coruſcant 

Geja manu, ſcutis protecti corpora longis. 

This affair of the Gauls is the laſt piece of direct 
| | PEN 0 | hiſtory 
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hiſtory. we are preſented with, till we come to the 
battle of Actium. Several heroes between the times 

of Tarquin and Manlius, have paſſed without men- 
tion, and many more between Manlius and Au— 

guſtus Ceſar. But I believe, if we turn to the ſixth 

book, we ſhall obſerve moſt of them either expreſly 
named, or their actions ſo pointed out to us, that 
we cannot miſtake them. I ſhall now therefore leave 
the hiſtorical part, and conſider the poet's deſign 
in another light. %% 

Mr. Warburton has brought many arguments 
from the deſcent into hell, and ſeveral other parts 
of Virgil's poem, to prove the political and Jegiſla- 
tive nature of it; and I think we may find ſome 
uncommon teſtimonies in this ſmall {ketch, to con- 
frm his opinion. If we look back to the particulars 
already paſt, we ſhall ſee among the few which are 
mentioned, a treaty entercd into with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity, and the obſervance of another enforced 
with a rigorous puniſhment ; we have ſeen likewiſe 
the ſpirit of liberty acting vigorouſly againſt a do- 
meſtic tyrant, and a foreign enemy. The perſons 
named are not recorded on account of private vir- 
tues, but are thoſe only who had done eminent 
ſervice to the public. Nor are indeed any of the 
feuds and animoſities between the Patricians and 
Plebeians even hinted at any where. But what 
Immediately follows is the ſtrongeſt proof of Mr. 

Warburton's aſſertion. Virgil could not think his 
_ ſtate compleat, even in miniature, without the ad- 
ditional ſanction of religion; and Numa's inſtitu— 
tions under a ſuppoſed inſpiration, were the moſt 
proper to be repreſented. 

Nor has the poet brought in his ceremonies with- 
out a manifeſt connection with the foregoing repre- 
ſentation, They immediately follow the —_— 

- 
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of the Gauls, and may appear a kind of religious re- 
joicings, and proceſſions, and honours paid to the 
gods by the Romans, on account of their deliver- 
ance from their enemies : 


Hine exultantes Salios, nudoſgue Lupercos, 
Lanigeraſque apices, et lapſa ancilia ccelo 


E xtuderat. 
The next lines, which continue the proceſſion, are 
a pretty compliment to the Roman matrons : The | 
oy is too well known to need an explanation : : 


Caſtæ ducebant ſacra per urbem 
Pilentis matres in mollibus.—— 


J would take notice howev er, with what addreſs 
the compliment is brought in: The attention of 
the ladies to the religion of their country, and a due 
obſervance of its ceremonies, is the ſubject of the 
picture; their being carried in litters to the per- 
formance of them, which is the compliment, is in- 
troduced as it were by the by. I ſhould imagine 
too there is ſome inſtruction couched under the 
epithet caſte, and that the poet would inſinuate that 
the violation of the marriage-bed is the bane of 
ſociety, and a diſregard or negligence on that head 
the ſure forerunner of the deſtruction of a ſtate, 5 
Horace is very explicit on the ſubject: 


Væcunda culpæ ſacula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus, et damos 
Hoc fonte derivata Clades 


In patriam populoſque fluxit 


As religion was neceſſary to 3 his ſtate, ſo 
was the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments full as neceſſary to perfect his religion: 

For which reaſon as a kind of moral to the whole, 
he concludes like a true legiſlator with his hell for 
bad citizens, and his ely ſium for the good: 


m— Fin. | 
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— procul addit 
Tartareas etiam ſedes, alta oftia ditis : 
Et ſcelerum peenas, et te, Catilina, minact 
Pendentem ſcopulo, furiarumque ora trementem z 
Secretoſque pios, his dantem jura Catoncm. 


What other reaſon could he poſſibly have for intro- 


ducing again his Tartarus and Elyſium, after hav- 
ing beſtowed a whole book upon them before? It 


is worth our while to obſerve likewiſe who the per- 
ſons are, that are ſelected out as proper inſtances _ 
of the puniſhed and rewarded, Catiline, and Cato 


the younger. One, the moſt flagitious incendiary 


that ever attempted the deſtr uction of his country, 
and the other the nobleſt example of ſincere patrio- 


tiſm. The greateſt, and moſt infamous, of public 
characters. 

The mentioning Catiline here, tho' Julius Cæſar 
is ſhrewdly conjectured to have been embarked in 
the ſame pernicious deſign with him, is, perhaps, 
a barefaced denial of the aſperſion; and the poet, 


by inſerting it in a work manifeſtly written under 


the protection of Auguſtus, ſeems utterly to dif- 
claim the notion, and to take it for granted no one 
ever ſuſpected it. As to Cato, the commentators 


have great doubts, for which of the two this com- 


pliment was intended. But if the poet's deſign be, as 


I have repreſented it, we have certainly no occaſion 
to heſitate a moment. It was no affront to the Ju- 


lian family to celebrate the juſt and heroic notions 
of Cato, if they at the ſame time confeſſed that he 


applied them at an improper time, and erred thro' 
too much virtue. The manner in which the flat- 


terers of that age talked, and which had a mixture 
of truth in it, was this, That corruptions and 
« animoſities had rifen to ſo great an height, and 
« the ate of the commonweafth Was ſach, that it 

*©necel- 
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«© neceſſarily required a maſter, and Cæſar was the 
s beſt they could poſlibly receive.“ Dr. Middleton 
has drawn a fine compariſon between the tenets of 
Cato, Cicero, and Atticus, and ſhewn that the 
rigid precepts of the former were by no means ſuit- 
ed to the times in which he lived; and I cannot 
help coming into the opinion, that Virgil had ſome 
meaning of the ſame kind, by his manner of plac- 
ing him in Elyſium. His opinions, tho' juſt and 
virtuous, and deſerving of all the encomiums the 
poet could pay to them, yet ſeem to be calculated 
for a nation of philoſophers, „For the polity of 
„ Plato, and not the dregs of Romulus,” They 
were the PII only, who could obey the jura Catonis. 
This is not laughing at Cato, as ſome ridiculous 
commentators would fuppoſe, but paying him, 1 
think, the greateſt compliment he could poſſibly 
receive, and avoiding at the ſame time any reflection 
on the tyrant he oppoſed. 
I confeſs the mere words, his dantem j jura Catonem, 
may very well be applied to the rigid laws of Cato 
the Cenſor. But I would chuſe, for the reaſons al- 
ready mentioned, they ſhould relate to the younger. 
I may add too, that what is alledged againſt the 
naming Cato here with honour, would hold as 
ſtrongly at leaſt againſt Pompey, and yet we find 
him in the ſixth book of the ZEneis, in the ſame 


verſes, and addreſſed equally with Julius Cæſar 
himſelf: 


Illæ autem n paribus quas fulgere cernis in armis 
Concordes animæ nunc &C. 
If it is objected, that Pompey fought only for him- 
ſelf, and his faction, but that Cato really meant his 
country; and therefore it was a greater diſgrace to 
the Cæſarians to be oppoſed by a real, than a feign- 
ed patriot; I would viter in anſwer, what I have 
men- 
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mentioned above, the improper time in which Cato 
exerted his virtue. To conclude, thoſe remarkable 
words ** Catonis nebile Lethum,” would never have 
been found in an ode of Horace particularly deſign- 
ed for Auguſtus, had a poet's expreſſing himſelf 
in ſuch a manner been looked upon as an 
_ affront to his patron, 

- We have now nothing remaining but the battle 
of Actium, that is, I he great finiſhing {troke, 
or eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire. n Upon 
which, as his principal ſubject, Virgil has be- 
ſtowed more verſes, than on all the reſt taken 
together. Indeed he has been ſo very explicit 
in his ſeveral deſcriptions, that he will fave me the 
trouble of ſaying much on any of them. It was this 
great affair (as J ſaid above) which fixed the Roman 
government on its new foundation, and left Au- 
guſtus maſter of the world. Happily too for the 
poet, his patron might in this contention be con- 


| ſidered as the defender of Rome and liberty, 


againſt a rebellious citizen ſuſtained by a foreign 
power. Accordingly he has tage uſe of the oppor- 
tunity, and introduced the ſenate andthe people, 
the tutelar deities of private families, and thoſe who 
preſided over the ſtate, as all uniting with Auguftus 
in his undertaking. He has drawn his hero likewiſe 
with his whole divinity about him, and made him, 
what he affected to be thought *, *, the repreſentative 
ot Apollo: 


Hlinc Auguſtus agens Ttalos in prelia Ceſar, 
Cum patribus, populoque, penativus et magnis Diis, 
Stans celſa in puppi * geminas cui tempora flammas 
Leta vomunt, patriumgue aperitur vertice ſidus. 
Agrippa likewiſe has his ſhare in the compliment: 
* Polymetis, Dial. 8. 


Paite 
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Parte alia, ventis et Diis Agrippa ſecundis, 
Arduus, agmen agens : cui belli inſigne ſuperbum 
Tempora naval: fulgent roſtrata corond. . 
When he deſcribes Antony, tho' at the head of a 
numerous army, it is with ſtrong marks of deriſion 


and indignation. It is by the aſſiſtance of Barbarian 


troops that he is even victorious; and, as his greateſt 
mark of infamy, his Ægyptian wife brings up the 
rear. The words Agypt:an wife might poflibly con- 
vey at that time a very ſevere ſarcaſm, as it was well 
known in Rome, that Cornelia the mother of the 


| Gracchi had refuſed to marry one of the Ptolemys, 
and pleaded as a reafon for her denial, that a woman 
whe kad been wife to a Roman ſenator, could not 


condeſcend to become queen of Egypt: 

Hinc, che barbarica varit/que Antonius arn:ts 
Victor, ab Aurora pupulis et littere rubro 
Mayptum, vireſpue Orientis, et ultima ſecum 


Bactra wehit ©: ſequiturque (nefas) Ægyptia conj ux. 
After the fleets are drawn up, we are next preſented 


with the engagement. In which the poet has exerted 
bis whole power of fancy and expreſſion. The !write 

puppes are to be fure brought in as a compliment to 
Agrippa, who was the inventorof them. We ſee too 
once more the gods ſiding with Auguſtus, and the 


Roman divinities oppoſed to the monſters of Egypt: 


Una omnes ruere, ac totum fpumare reductis 
Condulſum remis roftriſque tridentibus egquor.. 
Alta petunt : pelago credas inuare revulſas 
 Cycladas, aut montes concurrere monttbus altos : 
Tanta mole viri turritis puppibus inſtant. _ 
Stuppea flamma manu, teliſque volatile ferrum _ 
 Spargitur : arva nov Neptuma cede rubeſcunt. 
Regina in mediis patris vocat agmino fiſtro, 
Necdum etiam geminos a tergo reſpicit angues. 
Omnigenumgue deuim monſira, et latrator Anubis 
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Contra N ptrunum, et Fenerem, contraque Miner vam 
Tela tenent : ſervit medio in certamine Mavors 
Cewlatus ferro, triſlejque ex æthere Dire, 
Et ſeiffa gaudens vadit diſcordia all, 
Dram cum ſanguines ſequitur Bellona flagello. 
The defeat follows the engagement: and would it 
be too fanciful to ſuppoſe that the poet may have 
Adds a refined piece of flattery to his patron un- 
dier the perſonage of the deity, who puts the enemy 
to flight. We have mentioned above the fondneſs 
of the empe:or to be conſidered as bearing great re- 
ſemblance to that god; and why may we not ima- 
gine that the Actian Apollo here is only an allego- 
ical Auguitus ? | 
Aetius bac cernens arcum intendebat Apollo 
Deſuper : emnis eo terrore Agyptus, et Midi, 
Omnis Arabs, omnes vertebant terga Sabæi. 
Ipſa videbatur ventis regina Vccatis 
Lela dare, et laxos jam jamque immittere funes: 
Illam inter cædes, pallentem morte futurd, 
Hecerat ignipotens undis et Fapyge ferri. 
Contra autem magno merentem corpore Nilum, 
Pandentemgue ſinus, et totd veſte vocantem 
Cæruleum in gremium, latebroſque flumina, victos. 
The whole poem concludes with the three days 
triumph of Auguſtus, and we may obſerve that it is 
the porch of the temple of Apollo in Which the hero 
is ſeated. 
At Caſar triplici invecius Romana nh 
17 Zona, diis Italis votum immoartale ſacrabat; 
Jaæimaà ter centum totam delubra per urbem. 
Latitia, Iudiſyue Vie plauſugue fremebant : 
Omnibus in templis mairum chorus, omnibus ara ? 
Ante aras terram ce/i firavere juvenci. 


Ipſe ſedens niveo candentts limine Phebi, 


Hans recognofcit poputorum, aftatque ſuperbis 
Poſtibus : 
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Eaſlibus. iuceduut victæ lingo ordine gentes, 
ami varie linguis, habitu tam veſtis et armis. 
Vic Nomadum genus, et diſcinctos Mueciber Afr os, 
Hic Lelegas, Caraſque, ſogittiferof zue Crelonss 
Finxerat, Euphretes ibat jam e undis, 
Ext; emigue haminum Mari 2, Ren? ulnue icornisy 
Tadomitgque Dae, of pontom i, nd? retus At axes. 
This triumph ef Auguſtus is not only over An- 
tony, but the whole world at once. The Afri- 
cans, the Scythians, and the Morini, the Euphra- 
es, the Rhine, and the Araxes, unite together 
to pay him homage. Here then, we ſee Rome 
in its utmoſt height of glory, and may obſerve, as 
1 faid before, the amazing contraſt between its 
appearance of the beginning of the poem, and at 
the end of it, between an expoſed infant and an 
univerſal monarch. The ſeveral intermediate ſteps 
by which it aroſe to this ſurprizing grandeur, are, 
1 think, ſketched out to us in the preceding verſes. 
We have ſeen it in that ſhort compaſs, built and 
peopled, we have ſeen it ſolemnly enter into leagues, 
and enforce the obſervance of them; we have ſeen 
it act bravely againſt foreign enemies and a do- 
meſtic tvrant; in 8 we have ſeen its heroes 
always nate by a love of their country, and a 
ſtate founded an the ſolid baſis of religion, and of 
virtue. Whether this was really the caſe, with 
regard to Rome, we are not to conſider ; It is 
fo repreſented by the post, and if we take his word 
for the truth of it, I am ſure we need not wonder 
at any pitch of grcatneis to which ſuch a ftate 
arrived. 
I have now finiſhed what I intended to prove, 
and have, I hope, made it appear, that the ſeveral 
2 which compole the whole repretentation, 
vere by no means thrown down at random, but 
22 | judicioul. 3 
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juaiciouſly ſelected by the poet: And that, tho”. 


the whole piece may very properly be conſidered 
as a ſupplement to the ſixth book of the ZEncis, 
yet it has at the ſame time a ſcheme and deſign 
peculiar to itſelf. os. _ 
S ECE FIN II. 

In writing the foregoing obſervations I could 
not help taking notice what extremely tine pictures 
many of the ſubjects repreſented would make. 
Which put me upon conſidering, whether it might 
not be poſſible to connect them all together in the 
manner of a ſhield, as Mr. Pope had done with re- 
gard to the ſhield of Achilles. I tried, and found it 
upon the trial ſo very eaſy, that I was at a loſs to 
find a reaſon why it had never been done before, 
and how it came to paſs that theſtrenuous advocates 
for the Roman poet ſhould not at leaſt have attempt- 
ed to ſet him in this reſpect on a level with the Gre- 
cian. The only cauſe I can aſſign is this, they found 
a difficulty at the beginning of the poem; the 2: 
res [talas—the general repreſentation of the whole 


Alban and Roman affairs from Æneas to Auguſtus, 


was thought too extenſive for the compaſs of a pic- 
ture. It is on this account too, that Mr. Pope ſays 
the ſhield of Virgil is charged with a great deal more 


work than that of Homer. But this, tho' I allow it 


to be an objection, may, I think, be obviated by 
what I have ſaid in the beginning of the former ſec- 
tion. I there made a diſtinction between the ſhield 
of Vulcan, and the ſhield of Virgil; which diſtinc- 
tion I would again make here, and then, tho' I eaſily 
confeſs that the former cannot be repreſented as a 
picture, yet I may venture to affirm, that the ſeve- 
ral repreſentations in the latter may be fo put toge- 
ther as to form a compleat ſhield, It will not indeed 
: be 
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be the ſhield of /Fneas, but it will be a juſt reſem- 
blance of the deſcriptions of the poct, and may be 
a proper ornament for an edition of his works. 
In order to put my defign in execution, IV ould 
take for my model in moſt reſpects the ſhicld of 
Achilles, as repreſented by Mr. Pope. I would draw 
two concentric circles, the Jarger ſhould mark the 
circumference of the faicld, and the ſmaller be 
placed at pretty equal diſtances from the circum 
ference and the center. The ſpace between the 
ſmaller and larger circle I would divide into twelve 
compartments; the ſpace between the ſmaller circle. 


and the center, into four. In the twelve firſt I would 


cComprize the ancient hiſtory, and appropriate the 
four inner entirely to the affair at Actium. The ſub- 
jects of the ſixteen compartments, would be as fol- 
lows: 1}. Romulus and Remus, or the founding of 
Rome. 24. The rape of the Sabine women, or the 
peopling of Rome. 34. The war in conſequence of 
the rape. 4th, The peace, or union of the Sabines 
and Romans. 5th. The puniſhment of Metius, or 
the union of the Albans and Romans into one body, 
th. The ſiege of Rome by Porſenna. 7th. Cocles 
and Clelia. In which two laſt would be repreſented 
the grand ſtruggle for liberty againſt domeſtic ty- 
ranny. 844, Manlius, or the noble oppoſition of 
Rome to a foreign invaſion. r. The proceſſion of 
the Salii, Luperci, &c. 10th. The proceſſion of the 
Roman matrons; in which two laſt would be repre- 
fented the religious rejoicings of the Romans, on 
their being delivered from the Gauls. 11th. Cati- 
line, or the hell for bad citizens. 12th. Cato, or 
the elyſium for good citizens. 13th. The fleets 
3 75 den up at Actium. 14th. The ficht. 1 5th. The 
defeat. 16th. The triump. 
What kind of pictures theſe ſubjeRs would make, 


Q 3 | may 
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may appear better by following Mr, Pope” s method, 
and giving a literal tranſlation of the ſeveral Jeſerip⸗ 
tions of the poet, and adding ſome occaſional re- 
marks on cach. To begin with the firſt compartment, 


1 and Remus. 


Fecerat et diridi, Sc.] * The god had there ex- 
* preſſed the female wolf lying in the green cave of 
« Mars, with the twin boys hanging at her teats, 
<« playing and ſucking their nurſe without any ſigns 
c of fear. She mean while bending back her ſmooth 
« neck, fondles them alternately, and forms their 
ye limbs with her tongue.” 

This deſcription is lo extremely Man e that 
all the figures diſpoſe themſelves, and I could with 
d o add nothing to it but the river Tiber, which ſhould 

ſeem to flow at the fore- part of the cave, with no 
other ornaments but a few ruſhes on it ſides. 


24 compartment. 'The rape of the Sabines. 
Nec procul hinc, &.] At a little diſtance he had 
added Rome, and the Sabine women ſeized by 
violence in the area of a theatre, where the peo- 
ple were aſſembled W at the en Circen- 
„ tran ſhews.“ 8 
-". Phe theatre mentioned here, conſidering the in- 
fancy of Rome, ſhould be repreſented as one of turf; 
foine few only of its ſeats need to appear in the pic - 
ture to leave more room for the principal figures, 
| the raviſhers and the virgins. Rome might be ex- 
preſſed behind by a Tew cottages, and very rough 
battlements. 
IN compartment. The war. 


— Subiteque novum, &e.] „Suddenly a new war 


& arifes between the Romans, and old Tatius, and 
„ the ſevere Curetes.“ | 


Here the pave has neither drawn the picture for 
„ 


"an 
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us as in the firſt compartment, nor deicribed the ſub- 
ject of it as in the ſecond; but has only ſaid, a war 
aroſe between Romulus and T atius, on account of 
the rape: A painter therefore is at liberty to take 
the moſt remarkable occurrence of that war ior the 
ſubject of his picture. And this, I think, is the ruih-- 
ing in of the Sabine women between the two armic's 
By this intermediate picture we connect the forc- 
going one, which was the rape the cauſe of the war, 
with the following one, which is the concluding a 
peace in conſequence of this action of the matrous. 


4th compartment. The peace. 
Pot iidem, &c.] After this the ſame kings, hs 


“ ing given over the war, were ſtanding together 
armed before the altar of Jupiter; each of them 
holding a patera in his hand; and were ſtriking 
& the league, having lain the fwine.” 
Could a profeſt dealer in antiquities have been 
more particular in deſcribing this ceremony, or could 
a painter defire better inſtructions ? Romulus and 
Tatius are figured in arms before the altar of Jupi - 
ter, each of them has the patera in his hand, and 
as king and prieſt is performing the h The 
ſolemn circumſtance of ſtriking the ſwine (/e ferits 
ut ego hunc porcum feriam) is juſt over, . accorde 
in; gly we mult ſuppoſe he lies dead before the altar, 


5th compartment. Metius. 


Haud procul inde cite, &c.] <Not far from thence 
the ſtimulated courſers had torn Metius different 
© ways (but Thou, O Alban, ſhouldeſt have ſtood 
„to thy engagements) and Tullus was dragging 
through the wood the bowels of that perjured man, 
e and the ſhrubs beſprinkled. with his blood were 
« dropping as with dew.” 

The poet has Siven full kullrirdien⸗ for” this: pic- 


Q 4. ture 
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ture himſelf, The only difficulty is in the word 
_ quadrige, which ſignifies chariots drawn by four 
horſes, and ſometimes tour hortes without the cha- 
riot. The common pictures of Metius ſeem to fol- 
low the latter ſenſe. Livy ſays expreſly, he was tied 
between two chariots. But a determination of this 
fort may, I think, be left to the painter himſelf, 
and he is at liberty to chuſe what will make the beſt 
picture. As to Tullus being mentioned as dragging 
about the entrails, perhaps it means no more than that 
the execution was performed by his command, or at 
moſt that he was ſtanding by to ſec his orders obeyed, 
I cannot leave this picture, without taking notice, 
that the unity of time in which it is ſuppoſed to be 
taken, is very accurately marked out. The horſes 
(diſtuleram) had already torn him in pieces, and are 
in the action of dragging after them the ſeparated 
parts of the body; and the neighbouring ſhrubs are 
deſcribed, as dropping with the blood of the criminal. 
The pr æterimperfect tenſes raptabat and rorabant 
make us actual ſpectators of the execution. The ſame 
tenſe is generally uſed throughout the poem, and 
with the ſame propriety. = 


6th compartment. Porſenna. 


Mec non Tarquinium, &c.] Porſenna alſo was 
“ commanding them to receive the baniſhed Tar- 
* quin, and was inveſting the city with a mighty 
“ ſiege. The Romans were nen to arms in de- 

| & fence of liberty. 

This may, I think, be excreted by Porſenina 
ſtanding below with his army, and throwing out 
his arm, in a commanding manner, to the Romans, 
who ſhould appear on the wall of their city expreſſ- 
ing their contempt and reſolution, IF brandiſhing 
their ſpears at hum, 


7th 
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7th compartment. Cocles and Clelia. 


[lum indignanti fimilem, &c.] << You might ſee 
* him like one burſting with indignation, and like 
one pouring out his threats, that Cocles ſhould 
{© dare to pull down the bridge, and Clelia, having 
broken from her bonds, to ſwim over the river.” 

Here is another fine attitude for Porſenna, Who 
is ſtanding on the ſhore of the Tiber, looking with 
rage and indignation on Cocles and Clelia; the for- 
mer of whom muſt be reprefented as defending 
the Sublician bridge, while his countrymen are 
breaking it down behind him ; the latter, with the 
other virgins, muſt be in the river, and I imagine 
on horſeback, as it was an equeſtrian ſtatue which 
Was afterwards raiſed to her honour. _ Livy lays 
| nothing, but that ſhe paſſed the river. 


8th compartment. Manlius. 
* In fummo cuſtos, &c.] © On the higheſt part, 


* Manlius, as guardian of the Tarpeian citadel, was 
«© ſtanding before the temple, and defending the 
% lofty Capitol: And the palace of Romulus was 
rough with freſh ſtraw. And here a filver gooſe fly- 
<< ing in the golden portal, was giving notice of 
* the approach of the Gauls: The Gauls were 
< juſt at hand among the buſhes, and were endea- 
c youring to take poſſeſſion of the citadel, ſcreened 
by darkneſs, and the aſſiſtance of the gloomy 

e night. 1 heir hair and beards are gold. They 
« ſhine in chequer'd garments. Their white necks 
are claſped round with gold : Each of them 
© brandiſhestwo alpine ſpears in his hand, and pro- 
6 tects his body with a long ſhield.” _ 

The poet has, in great meafure, drawn this picture 
for us: A rough kind of rock covered with ſhrubs, 
through which the Gauls are making their way 
tne 
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the top of it appears the Capitol; in the portal of 

which Manlius may be placed i in arms, as ſtanding 

ready to receive them; or, if any of them are advanc- 

ed high enough, engaging with them: The gooſe 

may be drawn fluttering over his head. Part ot 
Rome may be ſeen behind, of which the thatched 
cottage of Romulus muſt be the neareſt and prin- 
cipal object. 

9th compartment. The Salii and Luperci. 

Hit exultantes Salios, &c.] „Here had he wrought 
© the dancing Salii and the naked Luperci, the 
long caps tipped with wool, and the mields 
& which fell from heaven.” 
In order to expreſs this, the Salii ſhould be FOR 
in ſhort caſſocks, bound round them with broad belts, 
and helmets on their heads. Theyſhould be dancing, 
and ftriking a ſhort ſhield on their left arm with a 

ſpear which they hold in their right. The Luperci 

ſhould be running naked, with thongs in their 
Hands, as if they were laſhing people as they paſſed. 
If it be neceſſary to expreſs the caps, and the ancilia 
more ſtrongly, a few other prieſts may be drawn 
with pointed caps tipt with wool, and the ſacred 
ſhield may appear above, as falling from the clouds 
with fome ſtreaks of lightening on each ſide of it. 

| 10th compartment. The matrons. 

Cofte ducebant, &c.] © The chaſte matrons were 
carrying their ſacred offerings through the city 
in oft litters.” | 
There are great diſputes among the antiquaries 
what theſe pilenta were, in which the matrons were 
carried; but I ſhould think they might be repreſent- 
ed by a kind of open ſedan chairs, borne on the 
| ſhoulders of ſlaves. 
11th compartment. Catiline. 


Hine procul addit, Ke. 1 At a dance from hence 
| 6c e 


1 


e 
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he adds too the regions of Tartarus, the deep 
entrances of hell, che puniſhments of wicked- 
n2is, and Thee, O Catiline, hanging from a 
threatening rock, and rompling at the looks oi 
the furies,” 

There may be fine expreſſion in the ſituation and 
looks of Catiline, who muſt ncceffarily be the prin- 
cipal figure. We may ſuppoſe him hanging by the 
hands from a rock, which he is endeavouring in 

vain to climb, to avoid the torments which the ſu- 
ries are going to inflict upon him. The jutting out 
of the rock at the top (mmaci) makes his attempt to 
eſcape impoſſible, and muſt conſequently occaſion 
thoſe agonies of horror and deſpair with which he 
looks back on his tormentors. Ixion, Siſyphus, the 
river Phlegethon, &c. from the common pictures 
of T gba may furniſh out the reſt of the piece. 


124) compartment. Cato. 


Secretoſque pios, &c. And the ſeparated fouls of 
de the juſt, with Cato, giving laws and inſtr actions 
ne 
T his ſeems to require no more than che common 
image of a philoſopher dictating to an attentive au- 
dience. 

12th compartment, The fleets drawn up. 

In medio claſſes eratas, &c.] In the midſt you 
„ might behold brazen-beaked ſhips, the war of 
« Actium! And you might ſee all Leucate in an 
hurry, and ready for action, with the fleets 
drawn up in order of battle, and the waves ſhin- 
ing with gold. On one {ide was Auguſtus, lead- 
6s ing his Italians to the fight, with the ſenate and 
m0 people, the greater and feſſer gods, and ſtanding 
on the lofty poop. His temples pour forth a dou- 


© ble flame, and his paternal ſtar appears on his 
5 creſt. 
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« creſt. In another part Agrippa, with the winds and 
gods favouring him, ftands aloft, leading on his 
© troops; his beaked temples ſhine with the naval 
© crown, the glorious mark of his ſucceſs in war. 
* On the other fide Antony, with Barbarian 
forces, and various arms, comes Victorious fron 
„ the Eaſtern nations, and the ſhores of the Red- 
„ ſea; and brings with him Ægypt, the ſtrength 
© of the Eaſt, and the fartheſt Bactrians. His 
« Egyptian wile (2 infamy ) follows clote 
5 behind.“ 
Here, and indeed in all theſe four compartments, 
every thing is ſo minutely deſcribed, that it cannot 


cc 


S0 


be neceſſary to ſay much on the ſubject. Auguſtus's 


ſhip is the principal figure on one ſide, with that of 
Agrippa a little above; on the other, the ſhip of 
Antony muſt be the foremoſt, and that of Cleopa- 
tra follow a little behind. The figures of Auguſtus 
and Agrippa, are very particularly deſcribed; thoſe 


' of Antony and Cleopatra are merely a warrior and 


a lady, only they muſt be in the moſt conſpicuous 
parts of their ſeveral ſhips, as well as the heroes above 
mentioned. The painter ſhould however take care, 
that the ſhips are of the ancient model, as alſo. the 
dreſſes of his perſonages. The promontory of Leu- 
cate may appear behind. 


14th compartment. The engagement. 


Una omnes ruere, &c.] © They all ruſh together, 

& and the whole ſea foams, torn and convulſed with 
the daſhing oars, and three-forked beaks of the 
«« veſſels. You would think the Cyclades, uprooted 
„ from their toundations, were floating 1 in the ſea, 
% or lofty mountains were engaging with moun- 
& tains ; with ſuch weight and violence do the men 
© preſs on from the ſhips fortified with towers. 
8 Blazing tow, and hery weapons, are ſpread ” 

a 
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<< all ſides. The fields of Neptune grow red with 
% unuſual ſlaughter. The queen in the midſt calls 


her troops to battle, with her country's ſiſtrum, 


c nor as yet perceives the ſnakes, which purſue her 


4 cloſe behind. Monſtrous gods of allkinds, with the 
“ barking Anubis, brandiſh their a arms againſt 
6 Neptune, Venus, and Minerva. Mars, iculp- 
tured in iron, rages in the midit of the conten- 
ce tion; and the furies ſtorm from the air. Diſcord, 
in her torn. robe, {talks rejoicing, whom Bellona 
follows with her bloody whip.” 
This is a glorious picture in the poet, but has ſo 
many figures in it as to make it extremely difficult 
for a painter to draw. It muſt be in general a con- 
fuſed ſea-fight, and yet many of its parts muſt be 
diſtinct. The neareſt and principal figure of the 
piece ſhould, I think, be Cleopatra in her ſhip, 
eagerly ſtriking the ſiſtrum. The ſnakes may be 
twiſted in her veil behind, as it floats in the wind. 
The gods on each fide, mult be among the ſhips. 
Neptune, Venus and Minerya, on the fide of Au- 
guſtus; and Anubis, with his dog's head, and ſome 
of the other monſtrous gods of Agypt, on the fide 
of Cleopatra, all armed with ſpears, engaging, or 
ready to engage. Mars, Diſcord, and Bellona, muſt. 
be in the center, and the fark above in the air. 
One ſhip at leaſt ſhould be diſtinguiſhed with tow- 
ers, as Virgil has particularly mentioned them. If 
the painter ſhould want room, he might very well 
place Minerva and Venus on the tower of one of 
the ſhips, and Neptune in the front of the piece on 
the Roman fide, juſt riſing from the waves, and 
brandiſhing his trident at the enemy. 


CC 
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15th compartment. The defeat. 


Adius bas Cernens, XC. 5 wo The Actian Apollo be- 
vy holding 


* 
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holding theſe things, was bending his bow from 
on high ; frighted at which, /Egypt and the In- 
<< dians, all the Arabians, and all the Sa abæans, 
«« were turning their back inflight. The queen her- 
ſelf was ſceming | to give her fails to the invoked 
v-inds, and eagerly letting out the looſened ropes. 
The god had drawn her amidit the ſlaughter pale 
as it were, with the forebodings of the death 
which threatened her, and borne along in I 


O 


ſhip by the waves and wind. On the other fid 


CC 
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d had he wrought the Nile with his vaſt body, 


© mou ning and ſtretching out the folds of his gar- 


ments, and inviting the conquered into his ſea- 
green boſom, and retired rivers.” 


This is another fine picture, very ſtrongly mark- 
ed, and leſs crowded with figures than the former. 
Cleopatra is again the principal object, and ſhould 


be drawn in the middle of the piece in her ſhip, and 


in the attitude deſcribed above. On one ſide is A- 


pollo on the promontory of Actium, with his bow ; 


drawn, and aiming at her in her flight: On the 


other ſide the river Nile (with his proper ſymbols, 


the ſphynx, Sc.) ſtretching out his arms and gar- 
ments to receive her. The reſt of the routed veſſels 


may be drawn behind, the people in them all eager 


for flight, and looking back with terror at the 
threatened vengeance of the god. | 


16th compartment. The triumph. 

At Caæ ſar triplici invectus, &c.] Cæſar too, 
e borne through Rome in a triumph of three days, 
was conſecrating an immortal vow to the gods 


of Italy, of three hundred vaſt temples to be 


c erected through the whole city. The ſtreets were 


< 


A 


reſounding with joy, and ſports, and applauſes. 
Altars and Choirs of matrons in every temple z 
| 4 | before 


A 
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ue; before the altars ſlain heifers ſtrewed the ground. 
« He himſelf fitting in the white porch of ſhining 
Phoebus, reviews the ſpoils of the ſeveral people; 
and fits them to the proud columns. The con- 
quered nations march in long ranks, as various 
in their habits and arms, as in their language. 
«© Here Vulcan had wrought the race of the N oma- 
des, and the unzoned Africans: Here the Le— 
< lege, the Carians, and the quiver-bearing Ge- 
< Joni. Euphrates was there, now flowing with , 
< leſs ſwelling waters, and the Morini the remoteſt 


on mankind; and the double-horned Rhine, and 


- ©: the Dahe unconquerable before, and the Araxes 8 
„Who diſdained a bridge.” 
The poet, in theſe concluding lines, has lack. 
ed out a little farther than uſual, and mixed nar- 
ration of his own with what he was deſcribing as 
repreſented on the ſhield ; a liberty very allowable, 
but which muſt be attended to, if we would frame 
our picture with any unity of time or deſign. This 
being premiſed, I would take no notice of the three 
days triumph, but form the picture in the following 
manner: Cæſar, as the principal figure, ſhould be 
_ fitting in the porch of Phoebus (which might ap- 
pear on one ſide) with his people about him, fixing 
up the ſpoils of the conquered to the pillars of the 
_ temple. The vanquiſhed nations ſhould be paſting, 
as deſcribed above, in the fore-ground of the pjic- 
ture: And, though I know, it was the cuſtom in 
the Roman triumphs, to carry the figures of the 
conquered rivers, as well as thoſe of the deities of 
the countries, in vehicles or upon mens ſhoulders, 
| yet as they would be loſt in a confuſed group, the 
painter might, I think, take the liberty of repre- 
ſencing the Euphrates, the Rhine, and the Araxes, 
As allegorical paineges lying down abche 5 : 
an 
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and paying homage to their conqueror. Their ſeve- 
tal ſymbols ſhould, mark out what they are; the 
horns of the Rn are particularly mentioned by 
Virgil; the palm branch is the ſymbol of the Eu- 
phrates; ; and as the Araxes has not, that I know 
of, any diſtinguiſhing mark, ſuppoſe, to keep up to 
his character of pontemn indignatus, part of a broken 
bridge was to ſeem to ſupport him. 

The reader muſt have obſerved, that, in order 
to avoid an interruption in the ſeries of the com- 
partments, I left out ſome verſes, which the poet 
introduces between the ancient hiſtory and the fight 
at Actium; and which are as follows: 
Hlac inter tumidi late, &c.] * In the midſt of 
& theſe the figure of a ſwelling ſea was flowing wide 
in gold; but the deep was foaming with white 
waves, and cound were dolphins in bright ſilver, | 
ce ſporting in circles; and laſhing the billows —_ 
© their tails, and cutting the tide.” 

If it is neceſſary to expreſs this in any other man- 
ner, than as the ſea appears in the compartments 
which relate to this fight, I do not ſee how it can 
be better done, than by a zone which ſeparates the 
twelve outer compartments from the four inner, and 
in which a kind of waves may be drawn, and a ſe- 

ries of dolphins {porting 1 in them, * 


* The reader may find in the ok vol. of the Mem. of 
the Academy of Inicriptions, a Diſſertation, with Piates, on 
the SHIELD of Virgil, as alſo on thoſe of Homer and Heſiod, 
read by the Comte de Caylus, March 30, 1756. a ſew years 
after this diſcourſe appeared. See e 40 edit. P. 21. 


The End of the THIKDFVOT VU ME. 


